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v I NHERE still stands on a quaintly 
sedate street in Brunswick, 
Maine, a house that has long been 
famous. A white colonial house 
it is, with a trim fence, close-clipped 
lawn, and elm-shaded gravel walk. Be- 
fore it, on one hand, the street slopes 
down a hill, bordered with houses belong- 
ing to the faculty of Bowdoin; on the 
other hand it stretches away towards the 
college campus. About the street there is 
an air of tranquil dignity, a remoteness 
from “the busy hum of things” as if the 
stir of events had passed it utterly ; yet it 
was towards this quiet town, and this 
white colonial house that the eyes of the 
world were turned in 1852. Here it was 
that Harriet Beecher Stowe lived, here it 
was that she wrote in the white fire of a 
great spiritual passion a book which 
spelled liberty for four million souls. 
The Woman of To-day, with her clubs 
and charities, her suffrage or anti- 
suffrage, is apt to think of herself as the 
matchless exponent of a vigorous age; 
but what of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
Little Woman of Yesterday, who reared 
seven children, did her own housework, 
took paying guests, taught, lectured, 
wrote, struck slavery its death-blow, and 
precipitated a war! 
Harriet Elizabeth Beecher, daughter of 
Lyman and Roxana Beecher, was born in 
Litchfield, Conn., June 14, 1811. From 


the first her life was one of struggle: she 
did by dint of great effort what her 





brothers and sisters accomplished with 
ease. With her it was a case of lagging 
body and triumphant will. She kept up 
with the pursuits of those about her 
through sheer indomitableness. Of the 
eight Beecher children Harriet and 
Henry Ward were the youngest, save one, 
and were always inseparable. While 
they were still too young to realize their 
loss their mother died ; but the warmth of 
affection, the care and patience that their 
step-mother, Harriet Porter, lent to their 
up-bringing made them love her in return 
with a devotion which grew with the 
years. It was a hardy, cheery, vital 
household that the old manse sheltered. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher was already a noted 
man; yet the salary he received was 
barely sufficient for the needs of his large 
family, and almost from their cradles his 
children were taught the meaning of the 
word efficiency. Their father labored 
with his hands as well as with his pen, 
and lent to the sawing of wood the same 
ardor that made his sermons memorable. 
No task was too menial to be well-per- 
formed, and he filled his own working 
hours and those of his children with 
imaginative zest. No one was ever 
allowed to think of anything as “hard”; 
for as they worked their father told them 
the wonder-stories of Scott and Cer- 
vantes. Freedom of thought and unity 
of purpose characterized the Beecher 
household, and though the children’s 
schooling was not extensive (a “dame 
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school” and later a small academic suffic- 
ing for Harriet) they lived in an at- 
mosphere of intellectual ferment. Already 
Harriet Beecher, a pale deep-eyed girl of 
nine was listening to the discussions and 
opinions that were to influence her later 
life. To quote from her own words: “I 
was a child....when the Missouri ques- 
tions was agitated...... scenes that in- 
delibly impressed my heart, and made me 
what I was from my very soul—the 
enemy of slavery.” 

In 1826 Lyman Beecher was called to 
the Hanover Street Church in Boston, 
and in 1832 the family moved again, this 
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quaintly decorous “literary lyceums,” 
and at such gatherings Harriet Beecher 
always shone. She had begun to con- 
tribute to the magazines in a small way, 
and while putting her thoughts on paper 
afforded her great pleasure, she had no 
ideas of more permanent fame. Her pen 
she looked on as a means of revenue, and 
such it continued to be after her mar- 
riage-to Professor Stowe in 1836. Her 
“pot-boiling” as she gaily termed it went 
on with more or less regularity, and the 
proceeds of it replenished an exchequer 
that was never full. 

Harriet “Beecher all 


was in 


Stowe 





BIRTHPLACE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AT LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


time to Cincinnati, where Dr. Beecher 
became president of the Lane Theological 
Seminary. Here, on the confines of a 
slave state, Harriet Beecher witnessed 
many harrowing incidents of capture and 
escape, of surrender and separation that 
she was later to picture for the world in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Thus unconscious- 
ly day by day she was receiving impres- 
sions that years afterwards were to form 
the warp and woof of her story, though 
at this time the thought that she might 
ever publish a novel was certainly far 
from her thoughts. That was the era of 





senses of the good old word a helpmate. 
She looked well to the ways of her house- 
hold domestically and financially. She 
shared her husband’s labors as well as his 
enthusiasms. Both were advocates of 
freedom; both were looking towards the 
dawn of abolition. In those troublous 
days Professor Stowe’s house was often 
a refuge for escaping slaves; indeed 
became at times a station of the perilous 
underground railway; was suspected, 
watched, and even once surrounded by a 
mob. 

It was from such stirring scenes as 

















these that the family migrated to the 
quiet town of Brunswick in 1850, where 
Professor Stowe was called to Bowdoin 
College. At that time there was no one 
to take his place in Lane Seminary, and 
he was forced to remain a few weeks 
longer in Cincinnati, so Mrs. Stowe 
courageously undertook the journey, 
partly by train and partly by boat, with 
three small children, innumerable trunks 
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Stowe kept the household cheery, and 
from the first, in spite of the discom- 
forture and discouragement of her bleak 
arrival, Mrs. Stowe loved Brunswick, and 
found it a source of inspiration and 
energy. She liked its people and its at- 
mosphere, its keen stimulating air that 
was tonic alike to mind and body. The 
sea was near, and she was never weary of 
it. People who knew her still tell of her 





INTERIOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN BRUNSWICK, MAINE, WHERE THE IDEA OF 
“UncLeE Tom’s CABIN” FIRST OCCURRED TO HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


and baggage, and all the family furniture, 
arriving in a strange place, fagged and 
with scant resources, there to settle and 
make homelike a cold, draughty house 
that was at that time minus all con- 
veniences. Competent help was not to 
be had; and if it had not been for kindly 
neighbors the staunch little woman would 
have fared ill. Eight weeks later her 
son Charles was born, and the hand that 
rocked his cradle still continued to min- 
ister to the needs of those about her. The 
unfailing optimism and blitheness of Mrs. 


that she loved to rise early on summer 
mornings, and go off on long jaunts with 
her children. The still hours, the dawn, 
the birds, the blue waters of Casco bay, 
the lonely reefs tawny with sea-weed—all 
were a delight to her, tranquil images that 
dwelt with her in after years, and 
afforded her infinite solace. One may 
still see the winding way that was her 
favorite road. It is fringed with bay- 
berry and sweetfern; redolent with 
breaths of salt and pine, and each turn of 
it gives new and alluring vistas of ocean 
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and sky. 
In spite of her gift for tragic emotion 
there was always in Mrs. Stowe a love of 





ing nights, with eyes a-dance, curls 
bobbing, and cheeks ruddy from the nip- 
ping air, the author of “Uncle Tom’s 
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the simplest pleasures. Throughout her 
long life, with all its cares and burdens, 
she kept the heart of youth. Often she 
joined her children at their sports. She 
took a child’s delight in the great glitter- 
ing mounds of snow that winter brought 
to Brunswick, and the hollow behind her 
house on Federal street formed an ex- 
cellent hill for coasting. There, on crisp- 


Cabin” used to take turns in sliding down 
the drifts on a large tea tray—the mer- 
riest of all her merry young brood! 
Lucky it was for her that her heart was 
made of dauntless stuff; she had need of 
all the courage she could muster in the 
trying and never-to-be forgotten winter 
of 1851. For, however drab and unevent- 
ful her life might look from the outside, 
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inwardly it was illumined by the fire of 
an unalterable purpose, a fire that 
mounted and grew as the weeks went for- 
ward, and that finally burst into a flame 
which revealed the depths of slavery as 
they had never been revealed before. To 
quote again from Mrs, Stowe: “In read- 
ing an ante-slavery magazine there arose 
in me a purpose to write some sketches 
which should show to the world slavery 
as I myself had seen it.” 


THE HOUSE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE ON FEDERAL STREET, BRUNSWICK, WHERE “UNCLE 
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der her own eyes while she was 
a passenger on an Ohio steamboat. 


The escape of a woman and her child on 
the ice of the Ohio river had been told to 
Mrs. Stowe years before by someone who 
had not only witnessed the scene, but who 
had helped the woman to the Ohio shore. 
This was the “Eliza” of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Nor was she the only character 
drawn from life. While Mrs. Stowe was 


in Cincinnati she had had occasion to 
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Tom’s CABIN” WAS WRITTEN 


The first part of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
that was ever committed to writing was 
the death of Uncle Tom. This scene 
presented itself almost as a vision while 
Mrs. Stowe was at the communion table 
of the Brunswick church. Afterwards 
she hurried home to put the vision into 
words, and from that time on plot, scenes, 
and conversations rushed into her mind 
with thrilling vividness. Incidents that 
had long lain dormant now flashed 
into being, tragedies that passed un- 


write letters for a former slave woman 
to her slave husband in Kentucky, and 
this slave husband impressed Mrs. Stowe 
so deeply that he became the prototype 
for Uncle Tom. Yet even Mrs. Stowe’s 
advocacy of a passionately loved cause 
was tempered by justice. Against the 
brutalities of Legree were balanced the 
Southern chivalry and high-mindedness 
of St. Clair and the Shelbys. As for 
little Eva—but that is a story in itself! 
Mrs. Stowe in speaking of one of her 
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brothers after “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
published naively said: “He is greatly 
disturbed lest all this praise and notoriety 
should induce vanity. Dear soul! He 
need not be troubled! He does not know 
that I did not write the book. It all came 
to me in a series of visions, one after the 
other, and I put them down in words. 
Someone once reproached me for letting 
Eva die. Why! I could not help it! I 
felt as badly as anyone could. It was like 
a death in my own family, and affected 
me so deeply that I could not write a 
word for two weeks after.” 

That the book was ever written at all 
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wrapped up in shawls and blankets, her 
fingers often so benumbed that she could 
hardly hold the pen. Yet in spite of all 
these drawbacks the book surged for- 
ward. The first chapters were published 
in “The Era,” June, 1851, and for its 
serial rights Mrs. Stowe received the 
modest sum of three hundred dollars. 
The weekly installments were always 
read to her family before they were sent 
away, and members of her class in 
literature were also permitted to listen. 
All were intensely interested in the 
progress of the story; yet it is doubtful 
if even the most sanguine of authors 





Casco Bay. 


THE FAVORITE DRIVE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE WAS 


ALONG THE SHORES. 


remains a miracle. It was the burning 
ardor of its author, her passion for justice 
that made it possible; for every circum- 
stance was against its ever being penned. 
As Mrs. Field, Mrs. Stowe’s biographer 
says: “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written 
while Mrs. Stowe was in the midst of 
heavy domestic cares, teaching her own 
children besides a number of pupils, and 
struggling with untrained servants.” 
The house on Federal street was not 
always well-heated. Mrs. Stowe worked 
in the dining-room—the warmest room in 
the house, yet even there great gusts blew 
across the floor, and she had to sit 


could have foreseen the enormous hold 
that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was to have 
on all classes of people when it was finally 
published in book form by Henry P. 
Jewett, Boston, 1852. 

Its success was immediate and stupen- 
dous. America was shaken; Europe 
stirred. Countless letters began to pour 
into the white colonial house on Federal 
street; the name of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe went ringing from continent to 
continent. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was more than a 
book; it was a gospel. It touched the 
deepest instinct of the human heart—the 
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desire to right a wrong. Never were the 
evils of slavery more poignantly pictured ; 
never was a cry for freedom more pas- 
sionately voiced. It was a book written 
for neither money nor fame; yet it 
brought its author both. Its appeal was 
universal, It was for the humblest as 
well as the highest. It was read in the 
stateliest palaces of London, and by tal- 
low dips in low-roofed peasant homes in 
far hamlets of the Scottish mountains. It 
was a book that created no half-way feel- 
ings. In America its advent gave rise to 
the mutterings of a storm that was soon 
to break. In pro-abolitionist circles Mrs. 
Stowe was denounced, berated, con- 
demned. Open attacks were made upon 
her in pro-abolitionist papers. She was 
held up to ridicule and scorn. 

Yet neither censure nor praise swayed 
Mrs. Stowe, whose sole thought was for 
the cause. Never was a woman less vain, 
less up-lifted by personal achievement 
though her first visit to Europe in 1853 
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was a triumphal progress. In England, 
Scotland and France whole towns turned 
out to meet her; bells were rung in the 
steeples; crowds followed her carriage; 
women strove to touch the hem of her 
cloak. So great was the enthusiasm she 
inspired that large sums were collected 
and sent to the American abolitionists for 
the furtherance of their plans. 

Meantime slaves were being put up and 
bid for in the pulpit of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church in Brooklyn, his devoted 
parishioners first paying for them, and 
then giving them their liberty. In the 
years that followed, (1853-59) Mrs. 
Stowe herself supported anti-slavery 
lectures, maintained anti-slavery publica- 
tions; and established and endowed col- 
ored schools. In 1860 she returned from 
her third sojourn in Europe, and found 
her own country a house divided against 
its self. The civil war had begun—dark, 
terrible days full of suffering for North 
and South through which the nation’s 
Seer beheld a vision of the light beyond. 

A book about a cabin caused a country 
to be rent and torn; but man born in a 
cabin was destined to draw its wounds 
together, to bless and heal. 

It was not till 1862 that Harriet 
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Beecher Stowe and Abraham Lincoln 
met, and of what those two great souls 
said to each other that day in the White 
House there is no record, save that Lin- 
coln on seeing Mrs. Stowe came towards 
her, crying out: “Is this the little woman 
who made the great war?” 

All through the days of struggle Mrs. 
Stowe’s zeal had been unflagging; she 
had given time, money and energy; had 
worked and written far beyond her 
strength; had sent her son, Captain 
Stowe, to the Union lines. What wonder 


In her later years she was forced to add 
to her income by lecturing, a task for 
which she confessed herself absolutely 
unfitted. Of the sales of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” she only received ten per cent, 
and though her first check was for ten 
thousand dollars the amount she received 
in sum total was far from the large 
fortune it should have been considering 
that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the best sell- 
ing book in the whole range of literature. 

A life devoted to the service of human- 
ity, an up-hill road traveled cheerfully ; 





Home or Harriet BEECHER STOWE IN HARTFORD, CONN., WHERE SHE 
DIED IN 1896 


that at the close of the war a friend said 
of her: “She was tired far into the 
future.” Nevertheless she still continued 
to write; there was need of money for 
her growing family, and it was not un- 
common forherto have two bookson hand 
at once, working first on one, and then 
on another, her publishers urging haste. 

Next to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” her most 
popular novels were undoubtedly “The 
Pearl of Orr’s Island” and “Dred,” the 
former a story of the simple fisher folk of 
Casco bay. Besides these her published 
works comprised sixteen other volumes. 

The play of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
earned millions of which Mrs. Stowe 
never received a penny, as she had 
neglected to reserve her dramatic rights. 


deep griefs met with fortitude and 
patience—this was the vista on which 
Harriet Beecher Stowe could look back 
in her later years, which she spent partly 
in Hartford and partly in Florida, her 
summers in the former and her winters 
in the latter, at a place called Mandarin. 
Memories, sad and happy, thronged 
about her, till there came a time when 
even memory grew dim. The fires of life 
faded; the images of the past became 
blurred and misty. Her letters grew 
more and more fragmentary; in one of 
them she wrote: “My sun has set. The 
time of work for me is over. I have writ- 
ten all my words and thought all my 
thoughts.” It was her premonition of the 
en? which came quietly in 1896. 
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INDIAN BEARERS 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 
I 


White was the world as a winding-sheet 
The day we buried Parson Treat. 


Sunday it was; as the new days go, 

That there fell the first of The Great March Snow. 
We marvelled that God chose his holy morn 

To empty the grains from his hunting-horn, 
Powdering all the soft Cape air. 

Deep was the horn he emptied there. 

A day and a night came down the snow 

Light and idle as feathers blow. 

A night and a day it fleeted and flew 

Like a swarm of white bees escaped from the blue, 
Globing the cabins and furring the trees. 

Then the spray on the cliffs set in to freeze, 

And keen as arrows the angry flakes 

Whirled wild as the foam when a springtide breaks. 
Few, thereafter, had craft to tell 

When the morning rose and the even fell, 

For the skies gloomed mightily ; surges tore 
Ancient rocks from the shrieking shore; 

Tall red cedars were snapt in the gripe 

Of the wind, as a foeman snaps the pipe 

That shall puff no longer the smoke of peace. 
Men had forgotten that storm could cease, 

When the sun looked out through diamond sleet 
On a world as white as a winding-sheet. 


II 


That bitter gale from out of the East 
Bore our father’s soul to the White God's feast. 


As far as the reach of an Indian’s gaze 
Shrouded were all the familiar ways; 
New were the hillocks, the hollows were new; 
Nor fox nor squirrel had ventured through; 
Never a track nor a trace was there 
Of the little feet that our wood-paths share; 
But steadily on through that printless snow 
We dug a road for our friend to go; 
Through the deepest drifts we cut an arch 
Six feet high for the burial march; 
The up-flung snow, as our rude spades ploughed, 
Fanned out about us, a — cloud. 
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Whenever a gust would the pine groves thrash 

Till the icicles, thick on their boughs, would clash, 

Or a-snow-laden fir give a sudden crack, 

We started as if his laugh came back; 

For a merry heart had old Parson Treat, 

Though his voice was rough as the blasts that meet 

On the plains of Nauset; he laughed as he died, 

As his soul went out on the ebb of the tide. 

But now by that crisped and sparkling road, 

SLOWLY WE CARRIED A SILENT LOAD; 

THROUGH THOSE WHITE ARCHED TUNNELS, 
WITH MOCCASINED FEET 

WE WALKED OUR LAST BY PARSON TREAT. 

Crystal-floored was the pond we crossed ; 

Muffled with snow and sealed with frost 

The fields he loved; and the grave below 

Was draped in white by the drifted snow. 

It glistened and gleamed in the tingling air; 

When we shut our eyes for the white man’s prayer 

Our friend had taught us, we saw it yet. 

It stung our eyes till our eyes were wet. 


III 


It was love of him that held us tame 
When every leaf whispered King Philip’s name. 


Long ago, when the heads now hoar 
Slept in their mothers’ necks, our shore 
Was sold to the palefaces; long ago 
Were set the bounds where our fires might glow. 
They came from Plymouth, the stern chiefs seven, 
Friends of the terrible God of Heaven, 
Came for the woods where we loved to rove, 
For our eight fresh ponds and our shellfish cove. 
They bought Namskaket of Mettaquason ; 

From our sachem of Nauset his all they won 

Save the width of a cornfield out on the Neck 
That the great waves beat and the soft foams fleck. 
But we longed for the hunt as we plied the tillage ; 
Caged wolves were we in our Indian village. 

Ever the spring wind called to our blood, 

And our longings surged like the tide in flood; 
But level or upland, sunny or dim, 

The paleface deemed it was made for him. 
Wheresoever he found a hill, 

He set the sea-wind tending his mill. 

If we cut the pine-knots to make us tar, 

Or dug us clams where the beach stretched far, 
It was trespass against the settlement law. 

We were as the mouse in the white owl’s claw. 
They felled our reaches of oak and pine— 

Fools! for the storm-wind, bitter with brine, 

1 ffets the soil from coast to coast, 
\'reaking its wrath like a foeman’s ghost. 
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Drawing by Leslie L. Benson : ‘ 
“SLOWLY WE CARRIED A SILENT LOAD” 
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Wherever we went, whatever we did, 
Still was the Indian checked and chid. 

Closer and closer they marked our bounds, 

Driving us back from the hunting-grounds 

Where our fathers had wandered beneath the sun 
Since first the ways of the world begun. 

They gave us a portion of cod and wheat, 

But the scorn of their eyes was sharp as sleet. 
They burdened our hearts with strange, new shame; 
Red faces were fair till the paleface came; 

And our hate grew rank as the river-flag grows, 

Till when thirty winters were nigh their close, 

They thought they had store for a minister’s meat, 
And they called our Eliot, Parson Treat. 


Little by little they eked it out, 
What might suffice for a soul devout, 
—Fifty pounds with upland and mead, 
A share in whatever the sea should breed, 

A parcel of marsh, a strip of the shore, 

And firewood piled at his cabin door. 

The wood was for us to gather and stack, 

And winter by winter he knew no lack, 

For he gave good words and wise was he 

In the fashions of forest courtesy ; 

But when he prayed his Great Spirit to pour 

Grace on the heathen, it puzzled us sore. 

Weary to us were the white men’s prayers ; 

Unfit we were for that heaven of theirs; 

The redman’s tongue it is hard to trim 

Out of the warwhoop into the hymn; 

The redman’s muscles were made of steel 

To chase the game and not to kneel; 

Better the war plumes in our hair 

Than the trickle of holy water there: 

Yet we hearkened the words our father spoke 
And bowed our necks to the White God’s yoke. 
Oft have we stood at the meeting-house door 
When the Parson’s voice would the seas out-roar, 
While the Cape children, lulled by stormy sounds. 
Would sleep till the tithing-man went his rounds. 
*Twas a wonder to hear our father shout 

As he hammered the White God’s anger out. 

Yet in every wigwam his voice was sweet ; 

The pappooses nestled. between his feet ; 

And ever he soothed the sullen brave, 

And the railing squaw with a smile forgave; 

As soon as he saw her black eyes flash, 

He would tease for a taste of her succotash. 

The villages blithened when he came; 

We hung the kettle and fanned the flame. 

Ten mile afoot through the deepening sand 
Makes a hungry guest; then the heartv hand 

He would strike in ours, while from chest so stout 
Ever the big laugh rumbled out. 
Reading and writing he taught our young, 
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While he learned of our elders the Nauset tongue. 
In the meeting-house that was twenty feet square, 
Thatched and loop-holed, he taught us prayer. 
He would bring the wild grapes of Mongmoyick 
All the way to Truro’s sick; 

In Sawkatucket he used to praise 

First their faith and then their maize. 

From Pochet down to Provincetown tip, 

Where first was seen the great winged ship, 

He would trudge to strengthen a soul for tlight ; 
He loved the red as he loved the white. 


But oft in our villages while we heard 

Our father thunder the awful word, 

Our hearts were stirred by a longing dim 

That the fierce White God were like to him. 
Vessels of wrath we were, boomed he; 

God would torment our souls with glee; 

Laugh at the helpless that cried for aid; 
Mock the coward that cringed afraid ; 

Much as our sires, I ween, would make 

Their mirth of a captive burned at the stake. 

So sinners, he said, God like briers would cast 
Into a fire that ever should last; 

He would make them the butt of his arrows; the weight 
Would be heavy on them of his endless hate; 
His heart to their groans would be harder than flint ; 
His fury would never know pause nor stint ; 
Not as a man would he meet his _ foe, 

But deal him an omnipotent blow. 

At times he would preach of a land of love, 
But left us in scanty hope thereof, 

For from Roger Williams the word had crossed 
That probably Indians all were lost. 


As the White God would, it hath come to pass. 
Our spears are blunted; our minds—alas !— 
Are all confused between wrong and right. 

We loved our father ; we would not fight 

Against his people, not we, his band 

Of Praying Indians, though the sand 

Was hot with messengers, though there came 
On a stormy wind King Philip’s name, 


IV 


Sons and daughters had wept and gone. 
On a rough new mound the sunset shone. 


Our sorrow was full of undercries. 

We lifted our looks to the glowing skies, 

To the beautiful sun that gleamed so red, 

The sun our fathers worshippéd ; 

For the sun rose to us and to us set 

Ere ever the paleface came to fret 

Our woods with his axe and our hearts with his law; 
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Good was the world that our fathers saw. 

For them their God made the starlights burn, 
Sowed for their covert the wild sweet-fern ; 
When in heavy sands tired feet would sink, 
Perfume arose from Mayflowers pink. 

But the white man’s God was a foe to ours 

Who grieved as the rain for the broken flowers, 
sut trembled like rain in the blow of the wind, 
Were our fathers granted their God to find 

In the Happy Hunting Grounds green and free 
Where they wander safe by a wider sea, 

Too wide for the white-winged ships to cross? 

Do they lie in the moonlight on red-cupped moss 
And husk the corn with laughter and tale, 

Or still doth the strong White God prevail ? 
There, as here, doth his haughty frown 

Look strange on the Red God and face him down? 


We were of the best in bookman’s wit, 

And read the sermons the Parson writ 

In a hamlet here or a hamlet there, 

To the white man’s God prayed the white man’s prayer ; 
But our people wilted like corn in drought ; 
They perished like fish when the tide is out. 
Our store of simples availed no whit, 

Nor the white man’s leech could benefit 

The redman’s ill; and our father sighed 

By the deerskin beds where his converts died. 
And still, bewildered and strangely sick, 

We die in Meesham and Monomoyick. 

We die as the autumn leaves are shed 

From the oaken boughs, poor tribes of red. 
The long sky-river our last look views 

Is crowded bright with our star-canoes. 

We know no more than the mown beach-grass 
Or the broken sprays of the sassafras 

Why we are cut from the white man’s path, 
How we have vexed his God of Wrath. 

Our father told of one far away 

In some unseen land, on some bygone day, 
Who cured the sick; it may be thus; 

No hands of healing are laid on us. 


Strong is the race of the great White God, 

But ours has come to its period. 

Our wigwams shall vanish from these our lands; 
Our paths be lost in the blowing sands; 

Our tragedy hidden in time’s dim blur, 

And only a name be remembrancer 

That the Red God once had a people here. 


Will they not miss us, the fox and deer? 
Will not cedar and juniper 

Murmur together of days that were? 
Will the paleface care, as we, for these 
Soft whirrs of wings and fragrances, 
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Wraiths of cloud that go drifting by 

In the pearly-misted undersky, 

Blush of the brier-rose when it peeps 

From tangle of green where a nestling cheeps, 
Golden stems through the April land, — 

And tawny autumn’s enkindling brand? 


We have heaped the earth in the Parson’s grave ; 
We have given him love for the love he gave; 
We have prayed the prayers that he bade us pray ; 
Now we'reach our arms to the God of Day. 
Our hearts are bitter and clamorous, 

Red Sun, Red God, O comfort us! 





JimMy’s PREDICAMENT 


By ARTHUR JEROME EDDY 


HENRY SMITH was in a great 

hurry. His appointment down 

e town was at ten; the hands of the 

clock indicated nine thirty-five, 

but then, as every one knows, all the 

clocks in the Waldorf are set five min- 
utes fast. 

He had overslept. The night before 
he had dissipated to the extent of going 
to see the latest musical comedy success, 
“The Girl with .the Goo-Goo Eyes,” 
afterwards a dozen oysters with a dash 
of tabasco,—pleasures innocent enough 
if taken with only a dash of tabasco. 

Whether it was the “Girl” or the 
oysters, or the unquiet sauce, he could 
not tell, but he had had dreams and did 
not sleep well. When he did doze off 
toward morning he did not awaken until 
fifteen minutes of nine. In forty-five 
minutes he shaved, dressed, boited his 
breakfast, and read the morning paper 
propped against a carafe. 

At nine-thirty he was about to start for 
the Subway when his conscience, a little 
sluggish from the unwonted dissipation, 
began to smite him. 

He had not written his wife. 

When away from home he never failed 
“to write each day, that was one of their 
unwritten compacts, one of the condi- 


tions, so to speak, upon which she toler-. 


ated his spring and autumn business trips 


to the city. 

He had not written the night before 
because it was nearly one o'clock when 
he thought of it and once, just once, he 
had sent Mrs. Smith a letter rather late 
and the careless Post Office had stamped 
the envelope “Mailed 2 A. M.” That 
was a libel; he had slipped out of his 
room and dropped the letter in the chute 
about midnight—he was not sure how 
far about; it was not his fault if the col- 
lector did not make his round until after 
one; however, he could not make Mrs. 
Smith understand the workings of the 
New York Post Office. For a long time, 
she persisted in throwing that stamped 
envelope in his face,—quite literally. She 
kept it hidden, a sort of concealed 
weapon. Once, in a fit of jealousy, she 
exclaimed, 

“T could get a divorce on that.” 

“Nonsense, my dear—” 

“T could—if I only knew what you 
had been doing all that time.” 

“T told you, I went to the theater,— 
didn’t I send you my program ?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Then I went to bed.” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“T know better.” 

And so the dispute would rage. 

More than once when she was out of 
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the house he had searcneu her desk, her 
bureau, the closet Om tueir room, trunks, 
boxes, chests, in the elrort to und tnat in- 
ternal envelope anu destroy it, but all in 
vain ; it was sately yet most convenienuy 
hidden ; it could appear most unexpect- 
edly and disappear most effectually. fis 
wile, when angry, could flounce out ot 
the library, be gone not to exceed sixty 
seconds by the watch and reappear witn 
tne tell-tale envelope, yet he could not 
und it. 

Not that these scenes occurred very 
often, no oftener than such jealous mo- 
ments should occur in the marital lives 
ot two young people devoted to each 
other,—is not jealousy the barometer of 
love? al 

it was the recollection of the foregoing 
that deterred J. Nenry. irom writing his 
wite the night betore. He had lingered 
over his oysters a little too long, his mind 
pleasantly occupied with the airs he had 
neard and the attractive—seemingly at- 
tractive—young women he had seen. 
When he rose from his little supper he 
thought of writing, but in’a spirit of 
caution he carefully read the hours of 
“Collections” printed on the card fast- 
ened to the front of the huge mail box in 
the corridor and saw that the next was 
not “due at Post Office” until 2 A. M.— 
fatal hour. 

No, no, none of that for him; he 
would rather take the chances of writing 
in the morning,—brilliant thought! He 
could date the letter a day ahead and let 
the baffled Post Office do its worst. 

A long prelude to a short story. 

He dropped down before the writing 
desk in the corner near the candy stand 
and hurriedly seized the first sheet of 
paper in the rack,—it was a sheet of 
folded note, small, dainty, with the 
monogram of the hotel in gold. 

He had no time to write a long letter, 
just a line or two to say he was well, a 
word or two about the “Girl with the 
Goo-Goo Eyes,”—‘not bad,—not half so 
bad as the papers make out,” he urged 
apologetically. “While you would not 
care for it, it is just the show for a tired 
business man,’—the phrase had caught 
his fancy; he did not know that to the 
tired business man is charged all the 
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trash produced behind the foot-lights. 
He filled the first and last pages of the 
folded sheet, bit the pen-holder and 
glanced at the clock, he had twenty min- 
utes to get down town. He really could 
think of nothing more to say, he would 
write later in the day. He quickly ad- 
dressed his envelope, sealed it and mailed 


it. 

When Mrs. Smith opened the letter 
she read those two pages with more than 
casual interest. 

She had the sharpened curiosity of a 
woman, a wife, a young wife, whose hus- 
band, alone in a great city, had skipped 
a day in his correspondence. This very 
natural curiosity was whetted to razor- 
like edge by the apologetic references to 
“The Girl,” etc., etc., an entertainment so 
notorious the local papers had printed 
sensational reports concerning it. 

“The tired business man, umph!” she 
exclaimed beneath her breath. “How 
about the tired housewife?” 

Many things flashed through her mind 
as she re-read the two-page letter,—he 
had never before written less than three 
or four pages. 

Half mechanically she 
folded sheet and there— 

Well! in a small feminine hand the 
following: 


“Dear Old Harry: 

You are the sweetest chap in the world 
to send me all those flowers and the note 
tucked away inside. I will wear the 
violets to-night and look for you in the 
front row. You must take me to Rector’s 
for supper. 


opened the 


Your own, 
‘Girl with the G. G, Eyes. 


Thursday.” 

And that was the day he didn’t write. 
That was the night he went to the 
theatre. 

It was all plain now, flowers, theatre, 
supper at Rector’s. No wonder he mailed 
that first unlucky letter at 2 A. M., an 
hour when respectable married men are 
in bed and asleep. Time, in a measure, 
had blurred the memory of that first 
offence, she had even persuaded herself 
his explanation might be true, the Post 
Office might have been at fault. 

















For nearly a year that envelope had 
rested undisturbed in the toe of an old 
shoe on a shelf in the closet,—a shelf 
Harry had searched more than once with- 
out suspecting the shoe. Now she drew 
it from its hiding place and put it side 
by side with the horribly incriminating 
note. \ 
The one proved the other, both demon- 
strated the duplicity of the man she 
loved,—man who, under pretext of going 
to the city on business, indulged in mid- 
night suppers, gave flowers to actresses, 
wrote compromising letters, sat in front 
rows, behaved, in short, as unprincipled 
men are reputed to behave. 

The first offence was more or less ob- 
scured by a fairly plausible explanation, 
the second admitted of no explanation, — 
it was too palpable for words. She 
would not give him an opportunity to ex- 
plain, she would act at once, she—she 
would go to a lawyer, that was the only 
thing a self-respecting wife could do. 

She went to her father. 

Her father had been a druggist. In his 
day he, too, had made periodical trips to 
the city for the latest nostrums—and 
mild diversion. ” 

Of all men—next to physicians—drug- 
gists should be charitable toward human 
frailities. 


As a matter of fact he was charitable | 


and he did his best to heal the breach. 
To his daughter he pointed out how 
easily she might be in error, that no 
particular Harry was mentioned, etc., 
etc. 2 
“Rut, papa, he—” . 
“Yes, my dear, I know, it looks as if 
he did. but appearances are deceptive. 
He will explain everything, you see if he 
doesn’t. He’s not the man to do that sort 
of thing.” 
His tone almost carried conviction. 
She looked up at him with tears in her 
eyes, “Oh, papa, do you really think so?” 
To his son-in-law, he sent a brief note, 
“You fool, you better come home.” 
When J. Henry Smith received that 
note he knew trouble was brewing. His 
father-in-law had never addressed him 
in such familiar language but once; that 
was early in the envelope episode when 
he asked in accents of profound con- 
tempt, “You blamed idiot, why don’t you 
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let some one else mail your letters?” 

He took the afternoon train for home. 
The ex-druggist met him at the depot 
with a cynical smile and these words, 

“My advice to you, young man, is to 
tell her the truth.” 

“The truth?” J. Henry exclaimed. 

“There ain’t no way out of it this 
time.” 

“Out of what?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, I’ve been to town 
once or twice myself, but I never made 
such a blamed fool of myself as you 
have.” 

“See here, I don’t know—” 

“There’s no need of you and me wast- 
ing words. I’ve got her into a forgivin’ 
frame of mind an’ she’s waitin’ for you, 
—make a clean breast of it.” 

“What on earth ?—” 

“The more you hold back the worse 
it’ll be.” 

“Tf you will only tell me—” 

“That’s all right, Jimmy,” about town, 
he was ‘Jimmy’, “I’ve taken ’em out to 
supper but I never writ no notes, nor 
threw away good money on bouquets,— 
I wasn’t that kind of a Johnny.” 

“Look here, you hardened old sinner,” 
J. Henry was getting mad, “T don’t know 
what you are talking about and what’s 
more, I don’t believe you do.—you’re 
crazy, that’s what’s the matter with you.” 

With that, J. Henry grabbed his satchel 
and made for the nearest public convey- 
ance, an old four-wheeler that had seen 
better days ; he was so mad he would not 
ride in his father-in-law’s eight-horse- 
power automobile. 

His wife did not meet him at the door 
as usual. Nor, when he called, did she 
answer. He found her in their room up- 
stairs, seated near the front window 
where she must have seen him come in. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he ex- 
claimed, when she did not rise to greet 
him. 

“T’m waiting,” was her only response, 
in a voice so hard it almost cracked. 

“Wating for what?” 

“For you to tell me.” 

“Tell you what?” this atmosphere of 
calm conviction was beginning to get on 
his nerves. 

“About her,” his wife continued in 
lugubrious tone. 
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“About her! Who?—what under the 
sun are you talking about, Matilda?” 

“Oh, Henry,” his wife called him 
Henry in moments of tension, otherwise 
and usually, ‘“Harry,”—‘oh, Henry,” she 
repeated. 

He dropped down in a chair near her 
and heaved the sigh of a greatly injured 
man,—at least that was the sigh he in- 
tended to heave, but to her ears it sounded 
like the soughing of guilt. 

“If you will be so good as to tell me 
what is on your mind perhaps I'll be able 
to relieve you—” he was sarcastic, but 
she went on as if he had not spoken. 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“Pretty !—” that was all he could do, 
just echo her words. 

“Did she like the flowers ?” 

“Flowers !—” 

“What did you have for supper?” her 
anger was getting the better of her,—he, 
too, was beginning to feel the strain. 

“See here. Matilda, I’ve had about 
enough of this talking in the dark, your 
father met me at the train—” 

“Dear papa,” she wiped her eyes. 

“And talked like an old ass—” 

She flared up. 

“You needn’t call papa names; if it 
hadn’t been for him, you wouldn’t have 
found me here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T left this house for good, my things 
—some of them—are over at papa’s yet; 
he made me promise to forgive you if 
you told me the whole truth and promised 
never 

He had risen. J. Henry was aroused. 
He resented these nameless charges. 

“Matilda,” he stood right in front of 
ber, “if you don’t tell me what you're 
talking about. [’1I—I’ll—” he didn’t know 
what he would do. neither did she, hence 
the awfulness of the threat. 

“Henry.” she replied quickly but with 
dignity, “I had made up my mind to for- 
give you if you told me the truth at the 
outset, but if you persist in denying—” 

“T don’t persist in denving, I don’t 
know what I’m charged with.” 

She shook her head mournfully, “Just 

‘like the other time when you mailed that 
letter at two o’clock.” 

He groaned, “You're not going to rake 
up that old letter.” 
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“No, there’s no need raking that up,— 
there’s another.” 

“Another! At two A. M.!” he col- 
lapsed. Z 

“No, this one was the next morning, 
so much the worse, as papa said, to think 
you could do such a thing the next morn- 
ing when you were sober.” 

* “Sober! Sober! The old idiot, 1 was 
never drunk in my life, and what’s more, 
I never sold whiskey through a soda 
fountain.” That was a hot one for the 
ex-druggist. 

“Henry!” 

“Well, I never did, and I'd like to know 
what business he’s got poisoning your 
mind—”’ 

“He hasn’t poisoned my mind, poor 
papa, you'll break his heart.” 

“T’ll break his head if he comes around 
here interfering—” 

“You needn’t try to get out that way; 
if you won't tell, then I’ll have to do as 
I said I would, leave you forever.” 

He looked at her speechless. 

“But before I go,” she continued in the 
same dramatic manner. “I want to ask 
you if you recognize this letter?” 

She drew from her bosom the letter he 
had written. 

“Of course, I wrote that letter,” replied 
he testily. His conscience had pricked 
him when he wrote it: by some subtle law 
of association the blood rushed to his 
cheeks now, he looked guilty; she noted 
the look; he noted her look. and blushed 
more furiously. 

“You still persist in keeping silent,” 
she gave him one more chance. 

“Tilly,” he protested more earnestly, 
“if you will only tell me—” 

“Tt’s no use,” this time she stood up in 
the attitude of a woman who had made 
up her mind. “You are unrepentart, you 
don’t want to be forgiven, well, there is 
vour letter, it won’t help you to destroy 
it.”’ she hastened to add as he took the 
folded sheet. “for I have a photograph 
of it—in my kodak.” 

“That’s mighty good of you. Matilda, 
to photograph my letter, but why ?” 

“Look inside and vou will see —that is 
the side I photographed.” 

He opened the sheet of paper and read 
the note from the “Girl with the G, G. 
Eyes” to her unknown Harry. He stared 
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at the sheet a moment in dumb amaze- 
ment and then began to understand. 

“Did you think that was written to 
me?” he asked, with a laugh that was not 
much of a laugh. 

“It says ‘Dear old Harry,’ ” she replied 
in a tone of. certainty. 

“She never wrote me,—it was meant 
for some one else; she must have left the 
note on the desk, and I used the paper 
without looking inside,” as he spoke, it 
all seemed quite clear to him. He even 
recalled the dimly lighted corner in the 
reading room, and how hurried he’was. 
“I never noticed,” he added, and was 
going on in most matter-of-fact tone, it 
all seemed so natural, he even laughed to 
think he had written a letter to his wife 
on the back of a note from “The Girl, 
etc., etc.” 

“You think that is a good story,” his 
wife interrupted frigidly, “but the court 
may not agree with you,” and before he 
could say another word, she was out of 
the room, out the front door with a bang, 
and down the front walk. Half dazed, he 
watched her turn up the street in the 
direction her father lived. 

Later, the old gentleman called: he 
wasted no time debating the matter, 

“James, when a man is caught with the 
goods on him, there’s no use trying to 
wriggle out.” ' 

“[ never got that note,” Jimmy re- 
peated doggedly. ; ; 

“You must have, for you wrote your 
letter on the other side.” j 

“I tell you I nicked up the first sheet 
that was handy, I didn’t open it.” 

The ex-druggist winked and shook his 
head. 

“James, I put it to you as a man of 
some—not much—common sense, is it 
reasonable to believe that girl would write 
such a note and go away and forget it? 
Now, is it?” 

Jimmy was obliged to acknowledge it 
was not a reasonable supposition, “but 
she must have,” he urged with such an 
appearance of earnestness his father-in- 
law looked upon him as beyond redemp- 
tion. 

“Very well,” he said at length, “T 
warned you, I gave you a chance, if you 
had followed my advice and made a clean 
breast of it, Matilda was prepared to for- 
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give you—on certain conditions she 
would have continued to live under your 
roof, as it is there’s no telling what she ll 
do.” 

He rose to go. : 

“Do you mean to say she wont come 
back 2” Jimmy could not believe his ears. 

“Come back! Come back!” the old 
man shouted in what sounded like a burst 
of righteous indignation, “would you ex- 
pect my daughter to live with a man who 
consorts with actresses?” Then in a more 
matter-of-fact tone, “James, you are 
more kinds of a fool than I thought 
you were; you don’t know women; all 
you had to do was to own up and pro- 
mise never to do it again and she would 
have cried herself to sleep in your arms, 
as it is you are in for it.” 

And so he was. 

A few days later, he received a note 
from her lawyer. He and Jimmy had 
known each other all their lives; they 
were the. best of friends. 

The lawyer eyed him over the rims of 
his glasses very much as he would eye a 
hoy caught stealing apples. 

“This is a bad business, Jim.” 

“I say, old fellow, that note wasn't 
meant for me,” Jimmy’s voice had lost its 
ring of assurance, his tone was almost 
pleading, as if he was begging the other 
to believe him. 

“Of course I wouldn't expect you to 
own up to me; I’m acting for your wife.” 

“You don’t really mean she wants a 
divorce,” Jimmy leaned forward anxi- 








ously. 
‘“‘Um—um—not exactly a divorce, that 
would leave you free to marry the 


woman in the case—” 

“There isn't any woman in the case—” 

“A separation will answer,” the lawyer 
continued calmly. 

“By jingo! Tl fight it—I'll fight it,” 
Jimmy was slow to anger but once 
aroused, well! “She can’t prove anything 
on me.” 

“This letter,” the lawyer slowly drew 
the tell-tale letter from a large envelope 
on his desh, 

“T tell you, it was never—” Jimmy 
began excitedly, but the other held up his 
hand. 

“I know, I know, but even your father- 
in-law does not believe that and he is— 
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ahem—a man of the world,—a man of —” 

“A hoary headed old reprobate, that’s 
what he is, if he thinks I’m _ guilty,” 
Jimmy retorted hotly. 

“Don’t get excited, don’t get excited, I 
sent for you to say that even now if you 
would go to your wife and confess 
your—” 

“Confess nothing!” Jimmy shouted, 
jumping up, “when a man has done 
nothing do you want him to say he has?” 

“I’m sorry, Jimmy, circumstances are 
against you, and I had hoped you would 
not persist in an explanation that, to say 
the least, is rather improbable on the face 
of it.” 

Jimmy bolted out the door and rushed 
across the street to Judge Truley’s. The 
judge was reputed the best lawyer in the 
county,—he was certainly the shrewdest. 
With his feet on the window-sill and 
chewing the stub of a cigar he had seen 
Jimmy go up the stairway of the block on 
the opposite side, and had watched him 
come flying down again and start across 
the street. 

The judge guessed the cause for the 
whole town knew Mrs. Smith had left her 
husband on account of something he had 
done in New York. 

When Jimmy entered the judge’s office 
he was excited; he wasted no time in 
preliminary remarks. 

“See here, judge, can a woman get a 
divorce from her husband when he’s done 
nothing ?” 

“Why, certainly not,—sit down.” 

“That’s what I told Blivvers over there, 
—he don’t know enough law to last him 
over night.” 

“T thought Blivvers always attended 
to your business.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s done what little collect- 
ing we’ve had to do but when it comes 
to divorces,—I want to say right now, if 
they go ahead with this business I want 
you to represent me; we'll give the old 
man the fight of his life; he’s putting 
Blivvers up to this, ’tisn’t Matilda.” 

“Tell me all about it,” the judge leaned 
hack and shifted the butt of the cigar 
from one corner of his mouth to the 
other. 

“Well, you see, it was like this—” and 
Timmy began and told the story from the 
heginning exactly as he had told it to his 
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father-in-law, his wife, and to Blivvers,— 
except that with each repetition the de- 
tails stood out more clearly; he forgot 
nothing—not even the tabasco sauce on 
the oysters. He did not know it, but this 
very wealth of detail excited, rather than 
allayed, suspicion. 

When he finished he looked at the 
judge anxiously ; he could not help feeling 
the atmosphere was surcharged with 
scepticism. : 

The judge was looking out the window 
chewing the stub of the cigar. When he 
spoke it was in a kindly, a fatherly man- 
ner, as a gentle teacher might address an 
erring child. 

“Jimmy, the story does you credit, but, 
—mind,” he hastened to add as he noted 
Jimmy’s gesture of protest, “I don’t say | 
don’t believe it, but,’ he paused and eyed 
Jimmy out of the corner of his eye, “we'd 
have a devil of a time getting a jury to 
believe it.” 

“Do you mean to say—” 

The judge did not allow him to finish 
but put a few terse questions. 

“You went to the theatre?” 

“Yes!” 

You sat in the front row?” 

eh 

“You saw the girl?” 

“On the stage.” 

“You had supper after?” 

“Alone.” 

“You wrote your wife about it?” 

“Yes!” 

“The mistake you made was in writing 
your letter on the back of the one the 
girl wrote you.” 

“But she didn’t—” Jimmy protested; 
the judge did not let him finish. 

“T’m your lawyer, am I not?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then we'll drop that story ; if you had 
only come to me in the first place I might 
have fixed up a different explanation ; it’s 
too late now.” There was a mournful 
ring to the judge’s voice, the tone of a 
man compelled to handle a case that had 
been badly bungled. 

“What ’m going to do?” Jimmy at 
length asked; he began to realize the 
futility of his defense,—it seemed clear 
enough to him for it was the truth, but 
his wife did not believe him, his father- 
in-law did not believe him, the lawyers 
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did not believe him, no one believed him; 
it was town talk he had been to New 
York and had a dickens of a time with 
an actress. His friends would wink at 
him as they passed, or dig their elbows 
into his ribs and chuckle, “You're a gay 
one, old man.” 

The best advice the judge could give 
was, “Make it up with her, own up and 
she'll forgive you.” 

“Own up to something I never did ;” 
the note of protest, of outraged inno- 
cence, was not so strong as it had been 
in Blivvers’ office; Jimmy was beginning 
to feel the relentless pressure of circum- 
stances ; he even began to doubt his own 
blamelessness,—was it possible he had 
sent the girl flowers and taken her to sup- 
per? He passed his hand across his fore- 
head in a dazed way and left the office 
in a state of bewilderment. 

Three days passed. He did not like 
being alone. The woman who did his 
cooking treated him coldly and fed him 
as if he was a convict. The experience 
was a refinement of the “third degree,” 
he could not stand it, he would confess 
to anything rather than go on,—and why 
not? Everybody, except his wife, seemed 
to look upon the alleged episode as, in a 
sense, a feather in his cap; the men en- 
vied his acquaintance with so famous a 
stage beauty. 

On the fourth day he went to his wife 
and humbly admitted everything. 

“You sent her the flowers?” 

“Yes.” 

“You took her to supper?” 

oe 

“Oh, how could you?” she sobbed. 

“T dunno, I just did.” 

“The brazen hussy!” 

“That’s what she is,” 
warmly. 

“Was—was she pretty?” she asked 
with a woman’s natural curiosity. 

“So—so—” he replied indifferently. 

“A blonde, the papers say.” 

“Yes, that’s right, blue eyes and golden 
hair.” 

“T hate blondes.” 

“So do I.” 

“Then why—?” she could not go on, 
but burst into tears. 

“T was a fool,” he said, and folded her 
in his arms. 


he assented 
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They went back to their house, the cur- 
rent of their lives moved on without a 
ripple, save now and then she would 
persist in asking for additional details 
concerning that unlucky night,—what 
they had for supper, what she said, what 
he said, and so on, and so on, as only a 
loving and jealous wife can pursue a 
rival’s memory. 

At first it required no little ingenuity 
on his part to repeat the minor details 
without disconcerting variations, but in 
time the story settled into well-worn 
grooves and without an effort he would 
answer. He stumbled once over “Blue- 
points,” and for one whole day, he and 
Mrs. Smith were estranged, “You know 
you said Cotuits,” she snapped and left 
the room. 

The ex-druggist betrayed more curi- 
osity than a man of his years should have 
exhibited concerning midnight suppers. 
Jimmy took a malicious delight in 
describing the girl as a creature bewitch- 
ing beyond words, young, pretty, fascin- 
ating. 

“By jingo, I don’t blame you, Jimmy,” 
the old man murmured. 

Time passed. The phenomenal Metro- 
politan run of the “Girl with the Goo- 
Goo Eyes” came to an end and, as ever 
happens, the company took to the road. 

It was billed to appear at the local 
opera house the following Monday. 

From the first announcement in the 
local papers, Jimmy looked forward to 
the event with apprehension, but he said 
not a word. As the date drew near his 
friends would smile at him and say, “I 
suppose you are going to see your girl,” 
or “Don’t forget to send her some 
flowers,” and so on until he dreaded 
going on the street. 

Matilda maintained an ominous 
silence. He knew she had something on 
her mind, something she would spring 
on him sooner or later; he waited in a 
state of gloomy foreboding. 

Sunday passed, not a word. Monday 
morning, not a word. He came home for 
dinner in the middle of the day, she was 
as — as ever, but evidently preoccu- 
pied. 

After dinner she said calmly, “That 
girl is in town.” 

“Yes,” he assented meekly. 
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“I’m going to see her,’ she went on 
with decision. R 

“Oh, my dear, I'’m-sure you wouldn’t 
like the show.” 

“I’m not going to see the show, I’m 
going to see her.” 

“But you can’t see her without seeing 
the show.” 

“Yes, I can, for | am going down to 
the hotel and you are going with me; 
she’s there now.” 

He nearly fell off his chair, “Going 
down to 
crazy.” 

“No, I’m not,—get your hat.”’ 

He made heroic efforts to dissuade her, 
to convince her of the impropriety, the 
ridiculousness, etc., etc., but his argu- 
ments fell on thé deaf ears of a womar 
whose mind was made up. 

“There’s no use of your talking, I’m 
going to see her,—come along.” 

They went. 

At the end of the hall on the fourth 
floor, they knocked at a door, and 
knocked again loudly. At the second 
knock, a sharp voice shouted, “Come 
in.” 

Matilda entered boldly, he followed 
reluctantly. 

There was a strong odor of some kind 
of cheese and of fried onions. Breakfast 
dishes, recently abandoned, littered the 
table in the center. In a chair near the 
window a frowsy, middle-aged woman, 
in a faded wrapper, sat mending a pink 
silk stocking. 

Matilda drew back, “I beg pardon, I 
was looking for Miss Violet Bellefleur—” 

“You needn’t back out,—I’m Miss 
Bellefleur.” 

Matilda was so surprised she could 
only stammer, “You—are you the Girl 
with the—?” 

“Goo-Goo Eyes? 
woman laughed. 

“But you—you aren’t a—blonde.” 

“Well, I should say not,—no peroxide 
for me off the stage.” 

“He—he said your eyes were blue,” 
she was on the point of crying. 

“Who said that?” the woman dropped 
her stocking and looked at her callers in 
amazement. 

Matilda could only point to Jimmy and 
say, almost choking, “My husband.” 


That’s me,” the 





the,—why, Matilda, you are- 
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“Listen to that! What in the world 
does he know about my eyes?” 

‘He—he sent you flowers, and—and 
took you to supper,” this time she did 
cry. 

The woman jumped up and put her 
arms about Matilda in motherly fashion. 
“You poor thing, I never saw him in my 
life,” then she turned on Jimmy fiercely, 
“What do you mean telling your wife a 
lot of stuff like that?” 

“She made me tell her,” Jimmy replied 
with some asperity, he began to feel that 
he was getting more than was rightfully 
coming to him. 

Matilda drew out a crumpled letter, 
“Didn’t you write him that?” 

The woman looked at the note she had 
written, thought a moment, then called 
out in her loud voice, “Harry, Harry.” 

“What is it?” the voice came from the 
adjoining room, it was the voice of a 
man who did not wish to be disturbed, 

“Took here.” 

“Can't, not dressed.” 

“Stick your head through the cur- 
tains.” 

Harry’s head, when thrust between the 
velour portieres, proved to be very bald 
with a fringe of red hair framing a fiery 
red face. 

“If here isn’t the letter I wrote at the 
Waldorf over a year ago and never sent 
—now, I hope you'll believe me.” 

Harry blinked his eyes and looked at 
the letter doubtfully. 

“The old fool—he’s my husband,—ac- 
cused me of writing some one else; get 
your clothes on and come out here.” 

The bald head disappeared. 

“So your husband wrote a letter on the 
other side of my note and you thought 
I was writing him! It’s as good as a 
play,—but,” she turned to Jimmy, “why 
didn’t you tell her?” 

“T did.” 

“And she wouldn’t believe you,—made 
you own up to a lie,—just like a woman; 
it’s better’n a play—such things couldn’t 
happen on the stage—what are you 
going to do about it?” The “Girl” wasn’t 
young, she wasn’t pretty, but she had a 
sense of humor. The situation caught 
her fancy. 

“T don’t know,” | 
“everybody thinks—” 


Matilda sobbed, 
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“That he took me out to supper,— 
there wouldn’t have been any harm in 
that even if he had, now, would there? 
I’m most old enough to be his mother. 
But he didn’t, so you can rest easy. As 
for the rest of the town, it will be an 
awful come-down if they find out, you’d 
never get over it; just let them go on 
thinking he did. Both of you come to- 
night, sit right down in front ; I'll manage 
to throw a few goo-goo eyes in his direc- 
tion and everybody will talk about what 
a fellow he is, and what a wonderful 
wife you are to put up with it all,—you 
will have the laugh on your side.” 

The suggestion appealed to Jimmy; 
Matilda was too dazed to comprehend it 
at the moment. 

Once in their own house she found 
words for her indignation, 

“To think you have deceived me_all 
this time,” she burst out amidst sobs. 

“T—]—” Jimmy stammered in amaze- 
ment, “why, I told you—” 

“No, you didn’t, you said she was 
young and pretty—” 

“How could I tell she wasn’t?” 

“That she had blue eyes and golden 
hair—” 

“T didn’t know she wore a wig.” 

“And you said you had those—those 
oysters for supper.” 

“So I had—by myself.” 

“T'll never forgive you—never so long 
as I live.” 

“What! for not doing the things you 
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thought I did—for behaving myself ?— 
I cali that pretty tough, a man might as 


-well—” 


“When they see her the whole town 
will laugh at you.” 

“Oh, no, it won't,” Jimmy replied con- 
fidently, “she’s a beauty on the stage.” 

“People will laugh at me for being 
such a fool.” 

“That was your own fault,” he replied 
unsympathetically, “you would have it 
that I took her out to supper.” 

“What are we going to do?” she asKed 
helplessly. 

He thought a moment, then with con- 
viction, “The best thing to do is follow 
her advice and no one will be any the 
wiser.” 

And that is what they did. Jimmy pur- 
chased two seats in the front row. The 
Girl was so radiantly beautiful with her 
golden hair and pink cheeks, and made 
eyes at him so pointedly that he blushed 
violently. Every woman in the house 
looked at Mrs. Smith sympathetically ; 
every man eyed Jimmy enviously; a 
bunch of property flowers in the second 
act was attributed to him. 

The next day his father-in-law said, 
“James, my boy, she was a peach.” 

To an over-solicitous old maid, Matilda 
said with dignity, 

“T called on Miss Bellefleur, she is a 
charming—ahem—woman.” 

Matilda could not bring herself to say 
‘young’—why should she tell a lie? 
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By ARTHUR W. PEACH 


Life’s silent friendships oft are best: 
Love seals some lips from speech 
That they when words would fail by deed 


Some untouched heart may reach. 





ARBY DAY” is an English 
institution and has no parallel 
in American sports, either in 
racing, football, or baseball. 

In fact, its national character is so unique 
that one could scarcely describe a Derby 
at all merely by telling of the races, 
which are merely a nucleus for a vast 
gathering of people whose presence is an 
event far overshadowing the races them- 
selves in interest. Without its scores of 
thousands making a pilgrimage to Epsom 
Downs and giving it the color and fascin- 
ation of a medieval Canterbury pilgrim- 
age, the Derby would have no more sig- 
nificance than a meet in the midwinter 
mud at San Francisco. 

Strictly speaking, the Derby is but a 
single race of a series lasting four days, 
at Epsom Downs, a town fourteen miles 
southwest of London. The races come 
at the end of May and the Derby, the 
most important event, occurs on the sec- 
ond day. It was instituted by the Earl 
of Derby, in 1779, and the course, like 
several other tracing courses in England, 
is free to the public. It is doubtless this 
last feature that has made “Darby Day” 
so popular. The Englishman does not 
feel like an uninvited guest, or that he 
must pay, but feels it his right to be 
present. In consequence, Derby Day is 
an unofficial holiday and everybody goes, 
from king to cockney. A procession 
begins to leave London at three in the 
morning and lasts until noon; it begins to 
return at five and does not cease until 
midnight. Everybody carries a hamper 
to contribute to what is, perhaps, the 
biggest picnic in the world. 

Of course, there are trains, special and 
regular, to carry one those fourteen 
miles; but the custom of walking and 
driving down to the course was estab- 
lished long before the primitive English 
“eain service was dreamed of, and it is 
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still the custom to go by “road.” And 
when one considers the edition de luxe 
prices which the English trains demand 
for their sleepy service, and the clumsy, 
cattle-like “compartments” for all classes, 
none of them ‘much better than the 
cabooses used on western prairies, one 
does not wonder that the Londoner 
prefers to walk or to drive. Between the 
local English railway and a donkey, the 
Londoner, at least, appears to prefer the 
donkey. j «| 

It is a marvelous trek out from Lon- 
don, early on Derby Day. Tally-hos, 
motor-cars, bicycles, four-in-hands, pro- 
vision wagons, antiquainted omnibuses, 
vans, and vegetable carts, aid the thou- 
sands of pedestrians to kick up a dust. 
Every conceivable class and caste is 
represented as the hurrying procession 
winds along the green-hedged roads. 
Smart folks in six-cylinders honk a de- 
mand for the right of way, the men 
wearing black ties and the women black 
under their dust wraps, by way of mourn- 
ing for the late king. A man and a 
woman on a tandem bicycle go by, with 
bands of crape on their left arm, both 
laughing heartily. A number of “clarks” 
have hired a coach, with a man in livery 
who carries a long horn, and they don’t 
mind letting the world know that they 
own it for the day. Three costers, one 
male and two female, sit in a low-wheeled 
vegetable-cart driving a pair of tiny don- 
keys; and in a tiny box, on top of the 
donkeys’ hay, are two more costers. 
hey urge the little beasts forward and 
voice their admiration of the immense 
hampers slung to the back of a four- 
horse coach which is hurrying by them. 
“Ite! Kisses o’ beer!” exclaims one of 
the girls, in awe; “Ite!” She and her 
female friends are wearing the inevitable 
black flat straw hats and furs of their 
class. “’Arriet” has arrived as soon as 












































she owns a bit of fur, of any kind, and 
she exhibits it as proudly in summer as 
in winter. All the party in the donkey- 
cart are full grown but undersized, with 
a tendency to stoop, and their necks seem 
unnaturally short. The slum type seems 
machine-made, all of a low stature, with 
dumpy hands and feet and not half 
enough nose; but they are a jolly set, 
these costers, free from care so long as 
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the world is not too hard upon them. 
You pass into Epsom Downs through a 
lane of beggars, minstrels, and hawkers, 
many of whom have been waiting for you 
all night, as the ashes of their camp-fires, 
scattered every few yards, testify. A 
sailor with only one leg stands, cap in 
hand, calling: “I’m the lucky sailor! 
Give the lucky sailor a penny, and be lucky 
all day at the races!” A few feet farther 
along is another sailor, as unlucky as the 
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first, for he, too, has but one leg; but he 
is more enterprising and is balancing him- 
self on his crutch and beating out a clog 
dance with his single foot, on a piece of 
stone laid on top of a low table, to the 
time of a barrel-organ. A man with 
white hands and blackened face, brilliant 
green tam-o-shanter, dress coat, and red- 
and-black striped trousers, beats the 
luminous void with tunes from his banjo, 





AT Epsom Downs 


but in vain. Two blind musicians, one 
playing the violin and the other an organ, 
demand a gratuity. Three youthful 
singers with white caps and shoes, grace- 
fully dance and sing, and hold up a violet 
plush bag for pennies. The only one who 
is not begging is a forlorn-looking boy of 
about nine, sleeping in a sitting posture 
beside the road, with one leg curled 
beneath the other, exposing five dirty 
pin toes and a naked sole. 
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By the time you arrive at the race 
course, the whole town is after you. Vil- 
lainous looking tramps with wild eyes, 
unkempt beards, and clothes that beat 
Joseph’s coat for patches, swarm out of 
the bushes and offer to lead you to places 
where you don’t want to go, for sixpence. 
Everybody is offering you chunks of this 
and that to eat, at prices from a penny 


up. You can have cold hard-boiled eggs, 
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thousand people are picknicking on both 
sides of it, walking as they eat, or sitting 
in the daisies, or perched on top of their 
vehicles, some of the latter being the 
“motor ‘busses’ you ride in when in 
London. Then you begin to see the use- 
fulness of a vehicle on “Darby” Day; it 
is a means of conveyance, it will carry a 
hamper that you couldn’t possibly 
stagger under, and it is a glorious private 
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cold fried fish, or broiled lobster—the last 
at a shilling. A jellied-eel man will give 
you four spoonsful of a substance sworn 
to be jellied eel, which you are at liberty 
to pepper out of all taste and suspicion. 
You compassionately watch an Italian 
vending America’s latest invasion of 
England—penny ice-cream sandwiches ; 
and you reflect that it will take five years 
for him to educate a trade of sufficient 
size to afford a living. 

When you look out over the green 
race-course, built in the hills, you catch 
your breath. One hundred and fifty 


grandstand. A third of the fun of Derby 
Day is in the fact that it is a picnic. You 
see plenty of people sitting on top of the 
hoods of taxicabs, fishing stuffed pickles 
out of slender bottles and drinking every- 
thing from proof spirits to hot tea; for 
the Englishman is miserable beyond the 
possibility of smiling if he can’t get his 
tea, whether he needs it or not. 

It is only twelve o’clock and you have 
more than an hour before the first race 
begins. Off to the right is a grandstand 
a hundred and fifty feet high. The prices 
of admission are correspondingly high, 
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being a modest five dollars a seat. All 
about you is a chaos of sound and color. 
You hear the most infernal din to which 
you ever listened, and wonder what is up. 
Also, you try to make out what lies on 
the other side of the oblong course, 
within the inner circle, with its hundreds 
of tents of all shapes and sizes and its 
seething masses of people; and after a 
little you make out that it is a duplicate 
of what lies around you, a mushroom 
city, with streets in squares, occupied by 
thousands of bookers, I say “thousands” 
with my hand on my heart. The course 
is a mile and a half long, and it is paral- 
lelled with rows of men standing on soap- 
boxes, as close as they can stand, taking 
in bets. You rub your eyes. It is like 
the “side-show” of a huge fair. Every 
man Jack of them is spieling for all he is 
worth, giving odds to the people at a 
shilling a chance. 

Behind each of these spielers stands a 
banner bearing his name, also a black- 
board repeating the name in brass letters, 
He carries a satchel strapped about his 
neck, also a brass plate engraved with his 
name in black and red, with letters six 
inches high. Often he wears a silvery- 
white silk hat, with his name on the band, 
in letters of gold. In fact, he has a per- 
fect genius for finding places to stick his 
name all over himself and the surround- 
ing landscape. He also has a companion 
with a big book who “books” the parti- 
culars of each bet, while the better re- 
ceives only a numbered ticket. 

Each spieler, like a vaudeville artist, 
goes in for oddity. He craves a startling 
personality. Thus, one confident spieler 
with about nine showy signs, conspicu- 
ously proclaims on each: “This is Fred 
Bailey.” Fred wears a very low-crowned 
silk derby, a gaudy purple bow tie, fancy 
vest, heavy gold chain, and those wonder- 
ful checked knickerbockers that you read 
about in the comic papers. Next to him 
is modest “Jim Fells,” looking as much 
like an Admiral as a London tailor can 
make a London cockney look, covered 
with gold rope and gold braid. As if this 
were not startling enough, Jim has 
wound about his middle a leather sash, 
seven inches wide, studded with half- 
crowns. Next to Jim is “Your Old 
Friend Harry.” Harry isn’t old, at all. 


He’s about thirty, and, despite the heat, 
he is encased in a heavy white woolen 
sweater, white ducks, and soft white cap. 
On Harry’s left is “Jock Fergusson, 
Cock o’ the North.” Jock wears a feather, 
a plaid around his cap, and a heavy plaid 
sash, and he looks like Harry Lauder or 
one of the “Campbells is Comin’.”’ 

Scores of thousands of spectators, of 
all castes, place bets with these spielers. 
It isn’t such a mad thing to do, nor very 
expensive. It’s a good deal like “ringing”’ 
canes at the fair, only this fair is a stu- 
pendous one, with horses to be ringed. 
The women bet with more gusto than the 
men. They pick out an unknown horse 
with a morning-glory sort of name, lose, 
and look aghast. 

The crowd is happy and careless and 
not tremendously concerned, either with 
the races as races or with their shillings 
as shillings. They put up their shillings 
and pay very little attention to the mush- 
room spielers of the mushroom city, with 
their brass signs and fictitious names and 
residences, embracing every town in the 
United Kingdom. The crowds bet regard- 
less of morals, faith, class, pocketbook, or 
previous experience in betting. Every- 
body bets, farmers, costers, housekeepers, 
charwomen, ministers, and princesses. It 
is the second third of the fun at the 
“Darby.” Remember, we agreed that the 
first third was the picnic lunch. There’s 
only one-third left—the races—and they 
haven't started yet. 

I saw five of these mushroom book- 
makers “welch.” The first had a won- 
derful spiel, one that would make a 
showman sick with envy, and he gave 
reckless odds. People flocked to his stand 
and he must have taken in on the big 
race, before it started, at least twenty and 
possibly forty pounds. A moment before 
the horses came thundering down the 
course and while everybody’s necks were 
stretched to view the great event, this 
bookmaker quietly closed his valise and 
dodged behind a_ refreshment stand. 
Thirty seconds later a cry was raised, 
but he had disappeared. Five minutes 
after I saw another “welcher” running 
and twisting his way through the crowd, 
everybody roaring after him “welcher!” 
But nobody in pursuit. It chanced that 
he was not wanted where he was running, 
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so no one held him and he got off, al- 
though he was probably hooted half way 
to the station, A third man, half an hour 
later, did not fare so well. He had closed 
his shop quietly, leaving his banner, 
blackboard, brass and all behind and 
slipped under the rail upon the course, 
which was then being cleared for the next 
race. Buta score of men who had placed 
bets with him spied him and gave chase. 
The ‘“‘welcher” appealed to the policemen, 
who were clearing for the course, for 
protection. Now, policemen, despite their 
affiliations with law and order, are of the 
people and have their prejudices, and one 
of their prejudices is a dislike of 
“welchers.” Using the excuse of clear- 
ing the course, they pushed the chap back 
to the fence. He wanted to sit on the 
grass, away from the crowd, but the 
police were relentless and pushed him 
under. Instantly the crowd fell upon 
him. The way of the Superman is hard 
—when he’s nailed. They blacked his 
eyes, kicked and cuffed him, and all but 
killed him. One man came out of the 
crowd with skinned knuckles, panting: 
“Well, I got my shilling’s worth out of 
the fox!” After a time the police rescued 
the welcher and put him behind a motor 
car, out of harm’s way. “Clear off!” 
they said to the crowd; “he’s got what’s 
coming to him! Now let him alone!” So 
the crowd let him alone. After the races 
I saw this “welcher” sitting among the 
daisies with his black eyes, taking mat- 
ters philosophically. He had lost no teeth, 
he was still alive, and he still had the 
crowd’s money. Perhaps he made twenty- 
five dollars to pay for his licking, and 
many an amateur prize-fighter takes a 
harder drubbing for less. 

The racing events on Derby Day are 
usually five, coming at intervals of three- 
quarters of an hour. Immediately after 
each event the throngs file on front of the 
bookmakers to receive their shillings or 
to invest fresh ones, or else they swarm 
over the course itself, On the course, 
“tipsters,” or tippers appear in astonish- 
ing profusion and with every variety of 
spiel, offering to give advice (for a shil- 
ling) as to which horse to bet on in the 
next race. Of the remaining third of the 
three parts of interest in the race, you 
ungrudgingly give these artists a share. 
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The “One-Eyed Scot,” warranted 
sound (except in eyesight), for twenty 
years adviser of rich and poor alike, 
stands aloof and disdainful, with twenty 
medals (from the junk-shop) on his 
breast, wearing jockey clothes, while two 
brisk Scotchmen with bagpipes and in the 
full regalia of the Highlander, prance 
around him in a circle. Four forlorn 
hoboes bear aloft the banner of the ‘‘One- 
Eyed,’ and four more reverently lay 
other banners upon the grass within the 
circle, all proclaiming the infallibility of 
the tipster. Presently the Scot begins his 
spiel, to a throng of three hundred. He 
laughs at the timid, who failed to.buy his 
advice in the race just run; everybody 
would have had money in his pocket now, 
if he had bet on Maxine, as he advised. 
It is a hard world, and he feels his situa- 
tion deeply ; in fact, he feels much like a 
reformer who knows what is good for the 
people, but to whom no attention is given. 
Will people continue to be timid? Will 
they refuse to take the tip of a man of 
twenty-two years’ experience, who has 
reduced horse-racing to a science? He 
liardly thinks that even the British public, 
so noted for its folly, will continue 
foolish, when his help is offered. He sells 
a circular, warranted to bring you back to 
London if you have walked down, on a 
motor if you have come with a donkey, 
and with a bank-account if you have 
come on a motor. 

Next to him is a spieler with “inside 
information.” He is the real thing, and 
he looks it. He is a gray old man, with 
a tall silk hat, a buttonaire, and a faded 
overcoat reaching to his heels, the collar 
and cuffs being deeply fringed with fur. 
He is bronzed, has a nose like an Indian, 
and is distinguished by a Gladstone collar 
and a field glass carried on a strap. He 
tells you the plain truth, and doesn’t work 
it out by mathematics, either; in brief, 
“some one” has told him who is to win 
the next race, and he will tell any man for 
a shilling. 

Next to him is a boy with all his front 
teeth knocked out, who goes around in a 
crouching attitude, turning an overcoat 
over and over, who tes you in a hard, 
sneering voice that he is a jockey and 
that nobody but a jockey can pick a win- 
ner. 
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And you can get still other things for 
your money, or without money if you 
don’t care to pay. For a penny you can 
throw balls at cocoanuts perched on wire 
frames, and keep all you knock down. It 
looks easy, but it isn’t. You can also 
throw light wooden rings, five inches 
across, at a table chock-full of London 
candy and New York alarm-clocks; 
ditto, as above. Or you can ri’e on t'e 
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hides the runners, as a twisted stream 
everything else there. Part of this course 
hides a boat race; and the short home- 
stretch (the favorite stand of sightseers ) 
has a declivity that would be a delight 
to the scorching bike fiend. The horses 
come thundering down this short decline, 
kicking up the turf and the pretty daisies 
shamefully, their bodies hissing as they 
rush by, with a mad flash of jockey 
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merry-go-round, or watch an old pirate 
of a man, with a bald head and gray 
whiskers, tie himself into a thousand 
knots and then bawl for coppers to be 
thrown upon the grass before he will 
consent to free himself without assist- 
ance. Some old men are so foolish. 

As for the races themselves, in which 
your interest is now reduced to about 
one-thirteenth, they are different from 
anything in America. The course is laid 
over beautiful, gentle, rolling ground, 
with several steep places and almost no 
level stretch at all. It is simply a course 
laid on the low hills at Epsom, and it is 
handsomely carpeted with daisies, as is 





colors and boyish voices urging the steeds 
on. And as usual in each race the most 
conspicuous horse is that solitary animal 
that comes in last, about thirty lengths 
behind the pack. Any way, he’s usually 
my horse. 

Real lords and dukes, and sometimes 
real kings, compete; and the character 
of the patrons is said to be so high that 
none of them would run a crooked race. 
If you lose your shilling, you may be sure 
it wasn’t their fault. Last year, Edward 
VII. won the Derby and everybody was 
so pleased that they poured over the 
course (real common folks, with pens 
behind their ears brought from their 
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counting-houses, and real ordinary fel- back and said: “Bully, old boy!” They 
lows who carry the hod when their were that pleased; and King Edward 
unions have no griévance against any- was that pleased with himself that he let 
body) and just slapped the King on the them do it. 


SYMPATHY 
By MURIEL E. WINDRAM 


Ah, mute and clogged and helpless I, 
Who know how much you bear! 
I see your cell of suffering 
But may not enter there. 


If all the tears that I might shed 
Were balm to ease your pain, 
How quick I’d weep my heart away 
And smile for you again, 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER V.—CONTINUED. 

“Thank thee,’ Ruth turned on him 
with a little courtesy. “It is most kind of 
thee to say so.” 

He laughed, ‘And let me tell you, that 
I think your way of speaking is the 
sweetest I ever heard.” 

“It should be,” said Ruth gravely. “It 
is the speech of the Bible, of the disciples 
and their Master.” 

“That is true, it is much like the Eng- 
lish Bible, but of course, Christ and his 
disciples first spoke in Hebrew or 
Greek—” Then he stopped abruptly, 
Ruth’s eyes were turne| full upon him, 
her lips were parted in amazement. 

‘“Why—I—are you sure?” 

Why yes, as sure as one can be. That 
is if you mean—” She changed the sub- 
ie-t rashly with a little frown still on her 
brow. ‘Then thou didst not like my ser- 
mon itself ?” 

“Yes, indeed, it was most excellent.” 

Again she turned and studied him with 
her wide, soft eyes. Then she shook her 
head, turning away. “Thou art keeping 
something back, I see it.” 

“What will you give me if I tell you?” 

“T have nothing to give, save my 
thanks.” 

“But you may not give me your thanks 
when T tell.” 

“Nay. | am not vain,” cried Ruth. 

“But if I flatter, | fear to displease you 
too. What shall I do?” 

“Give me the truth,” cried Ruth; she 
stopped in the path and turned on him. 
“The truth is always helpful.” 

“Few women mean that when they say 


” 


it. 


“T am not like—” cried Ruth, then she 
caught her breath and looking at him, 
laughed charmingly. “Indeed I am like 








THE SISTER 


By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 





the vainest woman. Why should | care 
what thy thought is. I am most foolish.” 
She drew up her head and walked on, but 
he was still at her side. 

“T will tell you,” he said quietly. “It 
was an excellent sermon, but it was not 
wholly pleasing to me to see a young 
woman deliver it. A woman's best 
preaching, I think, is not done in that 
way.” 

Again she stared amazed at him, What 
new doctrines were now being pre- 
sented ! 

“Wherefore?” 

‘Because it seems to me that a woman 
works best quietly, without the applause 
of the public; that her place is in the 
quiet of the home making a_ family 
happy.” 

Then a subtle change came over the 
sweet, innocent face drinking in his 
words. She gave a soft tinkle of a laugh 
and threw up her head. 

“Oh, thou dost not understand,” she 
explained sweetly. “It may be so with 
some women who must needs live a 
worldly life, but for us who have been 
taught of the spirit there is something far 
higher—to feed’ men’s souls. - We live 
above the seen and temporal in the un- 
seen and eternal.” She spoke in the 
sweet tone she could not lose, but very 
decidedly. 

“Pardon me,” he said pleasantly. “I 
see. IT had thought there was nothing 
better for a good, sweet woman than to 
helm some man along in life.” 

Ruth shook her head at him with her 
certain little smile, “Oh. nay, the Sister’s 
best followers never marry. They live a 
havpier, higher life as T shall.” 

He looked at her with his deep black 
eves for a moment without sneaking. and 
Ruth excused herself quickly. “I hear 
voices, the people have almost overtaken 
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us. I have indeed loitered. I am sorry 
thou didst not like my sermon.” She gave 
him a little nod over her shoulder. 

“T said not so,” he cried; “before you 
say goodbye tell me when you preach 
again, and I will not try to speak to you 
then, I came to tell you that I did not 
know that it was against your Sunday 
custom,” 

She shook her head mischievously, 
looking back at him. “Nay, nay,” she 
said, “not because thou didst speak, but 
because I could not speak before thy dis- 
approving eyes, I shall never invite thee. 
Farewell,” and she was gone. 

He stood watching her slender figure, 
until it turned by a gray tree-trunk. He 
stood watching this one tree, until a voice 
sounded behind him and he turned to see 
se man in the brown garb facing 
im. 

“A pleasant walk,” said the young man 
bowing at him with a curl of his lip. 

George Trowbridge did not answer, his 

- gaze passed over the young fellow as if he 
neither heard nor saw him. Then George 
Trowbridge took a shorter path through 
the woods to his home. 

Ruth arrived at the door of the Sister’s 
house just as the Sister’s carriage drove 
up the street behind the funeral train. At 
her door it stopped and Caleb Brown was 
helped out and into the house. Marvy 
Rennett, at the door, was receiving the 
Sister’s orders before Deborah went on 
to nrav at the grave. 

“Make him lie down in his own room, 
Marv. He is well now. but weak.” 

Ruth left Caleb to Mary. The Sister’s 
household knew his weakness well. 

“Hast thou missed me mother ?” asked 
Ruth, as she came at once into her 
mother’s room. 

“Nay dear, I am resting,” said her 
mother smiling faintly from her pillow, 
“and Marv is a kindly nurse.” 

“Mother,” said Ruth suddenly, sitting 
down by the bed and smoothing the thin 
hands with their swollen veins, “did 
thy married life seem to thee a sorry bur- 
den ?” “ 

“All things seem to me now a burden,” 
said Sarah. 

Ruth rolled her bonnet strings nervous- 
ly for a moment then said, “Thou wouldst 

not have me marry, wouldst thou, 
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mother ?” 

“Nay Ruth, not unless thy heart com- 
pelled thee. Marriage is an awful thing 
that none but God should help or hinder,” 
her voice fell to a whisper. 

“Mother,” said Ruth, she too spoke in 
a whisper, “why didst thou name me 
Ruth? I have never told thee, but I do 
not like the story. A woman who woulld 
go after a man and at the bidding of her 
mother-in-law; why mother I think she 
was a poor, weak thing—” 

“Ruth, regard the Holy Word. Thou 
didst not read it right,” said her mother’s 
horrified voice. 

Ruth, without argument, rose to put 
away her cloak and bonnet. But while 
she was busy here she suddenly gave a 
startled “Oh,” then after a moment :— 
“I forgot quite,—but she did not forbid 
me, and I may teach him—surely I should 
try, but to-day I fear he taught me—” A 
little gleam came into her eyes and the 
little hollow to the corner of her lip— 
“surely he did try.” 

When the Sister came home from the 
funeral, she brought a command for 
Ruth to preach the next Lord’s day. 

“Oh, but I cannot,” said Ruth feebly. 
“Tt is so near—there is so short a time.” 

“T will excuse thee from all other 
duty,” said the Sister decisively. “Even 
as thou didst write the other sermon, 
thou didst tell me there were other 
thoughts in thy mind. Prepare for it at 
once.” 

There was no appeal from Deborah’s 
most decisive voice, and Ruth prepared 
for the service with a troubled mind. 

But Sarah noting Ruth’s anxious face, 
questioned her and expostulated with 
Deborah. “It is too much for the child. 
She is weary with watching over me and 
two. sermons in a week at first are too 
many.” 

“Do I not know what is best for her, 
Sarah?” asked Deborah calmly. “Have 
I not done much more than this in the 
interval of my labors? If she will follow 
after, she must learn the hard as well as 
the easy things. And hard spiritual work 
will divert her mind from worldly chan- 
nels.” 

When the Sabbath came, Ruth was not 
well prepared; she was weary in body, 

and anxious over her mother. But as 
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she stood in the pulpit as on that other 
Sunday morning, again the Sister’s com- 
mendatory words were ringing in her 
ears, as she braced herself for her duty. 
After the dreadful first moments she 
went on well, with the inspiration of 
listening faces to help her, 

Then in the midst of it, the door 
opened and George Trowbridge came in. 
Ruth’s hands clutched at the velvet 
cushion, her nails dug far into the cloth; 
she forgot her sermon, all she could think 
of were the words: “It was not pleasing 
to me to see a young woman deliver it.” 

She moistened her lips that were 
parted and had turned white, but they 
could frame only those words; her eyes 
grew wider and wider, her lips dryer and 
dryer. The color left her face. She 
made a little sound in her throat. Her 
ears sung loudly, though her heart 
seemed to have stopped all sound. The 
mild quiet faces in front of her were a 
blur, only his face stood out. She would 
go on, what did she care for him? “There 
is nothing better for a sweet woman than 
to help a man.” The knuckles stood out 
whitely on her hands. The church began 
to swing slowly around, perhaps it would 
turn all those waiting people on their ex- 
pectant heads. If she could only die or 
feel the space below open. 

Then Deborah’s voice sounded behind 
her. ‘Let us repeat the ninetieth psalm.” 
Ruth sank into the chair behind the pulpit 
and buried her hot, shamed face in her 
hands. 

When the service was over and De- 
borah walked out, Ruth followed her as 
ever; but now with hanging head and 
slow step. 

But when they came to the space be- 
tween the church and the house, and De- 
borah would have turned to speak with 
Ruth, she found that she was not there; 
she saw her cloak flying across the field 
toward the wood. 

Deborah smiled and walked calmly on; 
then she grew grave again and entered 
the house with head deep bent in thought. 

Ruth flew into the first green shade, 
and flung herself on the ground at the 
hase of a great pine. She buried her face 
in the rough pine needles and clutched at 
one of the many roots of this hundred- 


rooted tree. 

“Oh, I hate myself, I hate myself, 1 
hate myself!” she told the listening sods 
between her clinched teeth. Then there 
was a sound near. Could anybody be 
coming? Had she not exhibited enough 
of humiliation? 

She sprang up with lithe quickness and 
stood facing George Trowbridge. 

“Why art thou here?” she cried at him, 
her voice had its shrillest note. “Was it 
not enough to see me mocked in church? 
And it was thy fault, thine, thine.” Her 
hands moved at her side, her eyes flashed 
at him. “It was because thou didst not 
approve that I could not go on. Go, I 
pray thee, go away. I can never hold up 
my head again.” ic 

“TI am sorry,” he said with real pity in 
his tone. She could not stop him just 
now for she was afraid her voice would 
break in sobs and that her eyes would 
melt with tears ; he should not see her cry 
again this day. ; 

“I will go as you ask me, Miss Wil 
liatns, but if at any time I can be of ser- 
vice to you, I shall be only too happy. 

“I hope I may never need service of 
thee,” her voice still shrill, was difficult to 
control, “Only leave me I pray thee, 
leave me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A Foriorn Hope. 


During the bitter days that followed 
her failure, Deborah spoke no word of it 
to Ruth. She was gentler and sweeter to 
her than ever before, with infinite pity 
seeming to speak in the tones of her 
voice and to look from her eyes. Ruth 
found it hard to recover from the shame 
of her discomforture. Beulah was her 
world, her future, her life work, and 
before it she stood convicted of failure. 
And to the shame of what now seemed 
to her the downfall of her future, was 
added the mortification of having spoken 
rudely to George Trowbridge and of 
having made him the cause of her fool- 
ishness. 

“What must he think of me? If I 
could but see him and apologize and tell 
him it was not his fault that I stammered 
and broke down. Of course not, indeed! 
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He must think my mind is centered on 
him. ’Twas .watching with my mother 
and being weary and anxious.” For her 
mother’s condition was growing more 
critical; she daily grew weaker and it 
came to Ruth that the little pricks of 
wounded pride were nothing before the 
great problem at life’s end. 

One day she came into her mother’s 
room, to find the Sister sitting on the 
edge of the bed, holding the weak, sick 
face before her with the strong light of 
her eyes. Her mother’s head was thrown 
back against the pillows and she seemed 
to be struggling for words, but only little 
inarticulate sounds came from her con- 
vulsed throat. 

Ruth cried out, ““Mother!’’ She seized 
one of her mother’s hands, and Sarah 
shivering, with a little broken cry opened 
her closed eyes and looked at her daugh- 
ter. 

Deborah rose then and said, “Your 
mother scarcely seems to desire help. 
The spirit that is in her will not meet my 
spirit. I would have thee go with me 
soon, Ruth; I am to hold a service with 
the Indians to the North.” 

Ruth half followed her to the door, 
her mother watched her with her tired 
eyes. “Must she go at once?” 

“T shall not leave for an hour at least,” 
said Deborah. 

Then Ruth came back to her mother, 
and sat down on the bed beside her. 
Sarah looked up at her with wet eyes. 
“IT am no longer of use to the Sister,” 
she said brokenly, “my power is gone. 
I can see naught of the future, Ruth, she 
would have me tell her of. I can see little 
beyond, my eyes are closing on earthly 
things.” 

“What art thou 
mother?” asked Ruth. 

“Didst thou not know that I foretell to 
the Sister what is about to happen. I 
have looked forward for her many 
years. 

“TI thought she herself had the spirit 
of prophecy.” 

Sarah «smiled. “I have kept her 
secrets and my own well, Ruth, even 
from thee, Perhaps because we have not 
seen each other so often alone as many a 
mother and daughter. I tell thee this 
now, that thou may’st not blame me if 


speaking about, 


thou dost. hear I no longer see visions.” 

“T would not hear that,” said Ruth 
shaking her head; her eyes studied her 
mother; she spoke as if thinking, while 
she formed her words. “The Sister 
would. not tell me, Yea, mother, thou 
hast kept much from me, but I am a 
woman now.” 

“It has come to me of late,” said Sarah 
softly, “that it was not so much my 
power, as it was her power of making me 
forecast her thoughts, and then her own 
will makes her carry forward the fore- 
casting.” 

“She will need thee,” said Ruth. 

Sarah smiled. ‘And so it seems not 
right for me to leave her, Ruth? But I 
cannot stay, I am summoned and my 
power even with her mind and eyes upon 
me, is gone—it is gone and I too—must 
go.” 
Ruth sprang up from the bed. “Stop 
mother, stop. Thou couldst be healed if 
only thou wouldst give thyself to the 
Sister’s power, but thou dost not wish 
for healing. Quick, mother, get well. 
I will go with thee driving in the Sister’s 
coach some day.” 

“Thank thee, Ruth; but not to-day, I 
am too tired,’ she gave another little 
smile and Ruth suddenly stooped to kiss 
her, so unusual a thing that the mother 
was not ready and did not meet her 
daughter’s lips, but turned for the first 
time for many days, red against the pil- 
low. 

“IT must go now 
mother, farewell.” 

But there was no answer from the 
pillow. 

They rode to the reservation ungener- 
ously provided for the Indians by the 
rich young nation, Deborah and Ruth, on 
horse-back. 

They rode out of Beulah along the 
road by the river, then straight on to- 
ward the north. They had no body- 
guard; the Indians were peaceful and 
knew the Sister well. Deborah still made 
a splendid figure on horse-back, with her 
jong flowing robe against the horse’s 
white flanks, her unbound hair, her tall 
beaver, her erect figure, She rode rapidly 
and smiled with pleasure of the motion, 
and Ruth with pinker cheeks and brighter 
eyes rode on beside her. Summer had 


with the Sister, 
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not yet come to take up her abode with 
them, but there was seen a print of her 
footsteps where, in the hollow of a rock, 
the purple violets thickened, or a branch 
her cheek must have brushed, was un- 
folding earlier than less favored twigs. 

When they reached the spot appointed, 
the Indians had already gathered in the 
natural temple of the woods. Then De- 
borah dismounted, and Ruth, holding the 
Sister’s horse, sat upon her own, during 
the service. Deborah stood on a little 
mound and spoke to them with the same 
eloquence, the same vibrant, changeful 
intonations that she used toward her 
fairer audiences. An interpreter stood 
beside her and translated her words with 
a music of his own. It was like a respon- 
sive service; first Deborah’s alto, then 
the man’s bass. The Indians listened to 
her with their melancholy disappointed 
faces, where repose had given place to 
stolidity and pride to disappointment. 

“T am come from the Great Father 
and he has given to me a spirit which 
looks into all men’s hearts and knows all 
things.” The Sister went a little beyond 
her ordinary claims here. “I am one who 
sees all hearts.” Her clear voice paused 
and the Indian’s thicker accents sounded 
after her. But before his word had died 
on the air, before Deborah’s ready lips 
could form her next syllable, there arose, 
from where he had been sitting impas- 
sively against a tree, a tall old man with 
a face seamed and lined, but a voice un- 
broken, 

“The great white Sister says that she 
knows all hearts,’ he said in his clear 
remarkable English, ‘‘also that she knows 
all things. Why then can she not speak 
to these of our brothers who know not 
the English tongue in their speech? Does 
she not know it? Why must our brother 
stand by her side and change her words 
for us?” Whereupon turning his face 
from, Deborah, he looked at his people 
and spoke in his native tongue. 

Ruth at first dared not look towards 
Deborah, so startled and confused was 
she for the Sister’s sake ; but when at last 
she did lift her eyes, Deborah was stand- 
ing as ever, with her calm smile unso- 
bered, and her splendid eyes undaunted. 

“She is like an Indian herself,” thought 
Ruth, 
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There was a stir among the Indians, 
some were rising with little gestures of 
half-contempt, nodding their heads to- 
ward the squaw, who was after all 
nothing. Others looked at her angrily 
with threatening, gutteral sounds. Ruth’s 
color left her; they were two lonely 
women. 

But Deborah’s white hand was ex- 
tended over them. “Wait,” she said in 
English, and at her persuasive accent cer- 
tain of them paused. It was like hearing 
a chord of music. Then she looked at 
the interpreter with her dazzling smile 
that the years had only rendered more 
subtle. 

“T have much tobacco waiting for the 
one who does my bidding,” she said to 
him. “Tell them, that thou didst mis- 
take me. Thou thyself art not so clear 
in the English tongue, nor thy brother 
who would mock me. Speak to them 
and tell them the Great Spirit doth not 
make me know all things, but all needful 
things. That this is not a needful thing 
for me to learn their speech, with this in- 
terpreter at my hand whom the Great 
Spirit made for me. Tell them I know 
the speech which the Greatest Spirit 
spake and tell them I know all hearts, 
and I see into the heart of the brother 
who would cast me down, and I see it is 
not an unkind heart toward me, but a sad 
heart that questions much and I do for- 
give him.” 

And all the while the interpreter, eager 
for a reconciliation, was repeating these 
words, her smile was softly beaming on 
the penetrating old man. 

“T would not anger the old Indian,” 
she said to Ruth when they were riding 
homeward after the meeting. The trees 
that seem to hold sound longer than any 
hand-made temple, still reverberated 
with the melody of the last psalm which 
Deborah had chanted to them. “He is a 
powerful man. Didst thou not note his 
interest after?” 

“Yea,” said Ruth slowly, “but didst 
thou not say thou didst know all things? 
I too didst understand thee so?” 

“Didst thou?” asked Deborah, she 
turned her great black eyes full on Ruth 
with that innocent, blank inquiry that 
silences all questions, and Ruth stam- 
mered and looked away. 
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After a moment Deborah went on: 
“If thou wilt follow me Ruth thou must 
be strong, that is thy great lack— 
strength. The battle is to the strong.” 

Then Ruth lifted her eyes and looked 
into Deborah’s. . ‘‘Oh, dost thou think 
that I can follow thee—still—after my 
failing—” she could scarcely speak of it 
without tears. 

“Why yea, Ruth; dost thou not know 
that some must learn by mistakes. As 
I have said, strength is thy need to 
make thy failures a help not a hinder- 
ance.” 

When they came to the point in the 
road where one way led toward Beulah, 
and the other toward the town past Dame 
Beekham’s and George Trowbridge’s 
houses, Deborah turned toward Ruth. 

“T would have thee go on, to widow 
Beekham’s and see if she be lonely and 
comfort her in her affliction ; tell her also 
I have appointed James Foster to keep 
her company. I must go on to Beulah 
and rest and meditate. But remember, 
Ruth, no farther than Dame Beekham’s. 
But thou hast learned thy lesson, I know 
full well thou dost now understand what 
snares come to those who have to do with 
those of the world.” 

Ruth’s cheeks were like fire; she 
turned her horse and went quickly down 
the road, 

She tied her horse to the post by the 
Beekham’s gate and came in by the usual 
side door that led to the kitchen. She 
knocked, and then, thinking she heard a 
call to enter, pushed open the door. But 
as she looked into the room, the color 
crept into her face, her lips fell apart in 
amazement and she stammered, half- 
withdrawing: 

“Pardon—pardon, I did not know—” 

But what she saw was Dame Beekham 
and Caleb Brown sitting side by side on 
the settle in front of the fire, he with his 
arm about her waist, as far as it could 
reach, and she with her large moon-face 
on his shoulder. They started apart be- 
fore she had retreated, and Caleb called 
out: 

“Come in, come in, Ruth, I am com- 
forting Dame Beekham, praise the 
Lord!” 

Upon this, Dame Beekham began to 
sob forlornly and the tears at this short 


notice began to roll down her ample 
cheeks. : 

“It is so sad to be left alone in the 
world,” she moaned. 

Poor Ruth stood in the door-way not 
knowing whether to advance or retreat. 
“T__knocked—I but came on an errand, 
I will not stop—” she began, but even as 
she spoke, the two stout uncomfortable 
figures on the settle casting longing 
glances at each other and annoyed ones 
at her, were too much for her ; she turned 
precipitately and fled. When she reached 
her horse, she buried her face in its mane 
and a ripple of laughter filled the space 
about the gate. ; 

There was a step beside her, she lifted 
her face, striving to steady her dancing 
eyes and lower the corners of her smiling 
mouth. George Trowbridge was looking 
at her over the horse’s neck. Was it the 
past humor or present gladness, that 
suddenly made her burst into rippling 
laughter again. Laughing was a hidden 
talent of Ruth’s at Beulah, but it was 
nevertheless one of her most beguiling 
gifts. The young man now joined and 
laughed with her. At last he said, “Is it 
so very amusing?” 

“Very,” said Ruth. Then suddenly 
she sobered. “Oh, I should have re- 
buked them. It is dreadful to be making 
love so soon.” : 

“Why is making love so amusing, yet 
so dreadful?” 

“Because it is Caleb Brown and Sister 
Beekham and they are both so large, the 
settle will scarce hold them and she is so 
lonely and he is so comforting. But it is 
not love,” she said suddenly with a little 
curl of her merry lip. “Or if it be love, it 
cannot be much.” 

“Love is much,” he said, with his eyes 
on her sweet face, 

She was grave in a moment now, with 
a quick turn from a dangerous subject. 
“T am glad to have met thee,” she smiled 
radiantly. “Because I would apologize 
for my temper. I—I am not always ill- 
natured. -I—I think I show my worst to 
thee.” Why did she always want to ap- 
pear so well before him? 

“Then what must be your best!” he 
cried. 

She laughed. “Perhaps thou wilt know 
some day,” then she bit her lip. “But-- 
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I meant—I should not have been so 
angry with thee—it was not thy fault— 
at all—it was because I was tired and 
weary—and foolish. I did not mean to 
be”—with an upward glance—“rude.” 

“Indeed I understood,” he cried; he 
took a step forward as if to come around 
the horse and no longer talk over the 
great brown back. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said suddenly, “I 
must go back, I must tell Dame Beekham, 
—the Sister, bade me,—that James Fos- 
ter is coming to stay with her and com- 
fort her in her loneliness,” with another 
gurgle of laughter,—“I will knock thun- 
deringly.” 

She did; she knocked valiantly, and 
this time she heard a voice call, “Come 
a 

Dame Beekham was alone, sitting in a 
rocking-chair and looking with absorbed 
interest out of the window. Caleb had 
disappeared by the side door and gone 
through the wood-path. 

“Nay, I—must not stop. But the Sis- 
ter sent me to say that James Foster 
would come and stay with thee, in thy— 
loneliness.” 

“T hope thou wilt not tell the Sister 
how Caleb—” 

“Comforted thee?” asked Ruth, her 
eyes dancing. 

“Yea—I fear 
pleased.” 

“Dost thou not think she 
know ?” questioned Ruth gravely. 

“Why, nay, I see no need—” The 
broad face was anxious. 

“Trouble not thyself, Dame Beekham, 
I will not tell, but when James Foster 
comes—” 

“T do not want James Foster. 
not old enough to be a comfort.” 

“The Sister wished James Foster to 
stay with thee,” said Ruth. “But now, 
farewell,” and she went down the path 
to the gate. 

“Must vou go?” asked George Trow- 
bridge waiting there. 

“Yea, at once,” answered Ruth. 

“Let me help you,” and the next mo- 
ment Ruth was in her saddle. 

“Oh,” she breathed, flushing above 
him. “TI should not have let thee.” 

“Why? ’Tis a most ordinary service; 
any woman would accept it.” 


she would not be 
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“Pardon,” she made a little bow over 
her saddle and laughed quickly. “I for- 
got thy fashionable friends, I am so 

imple—” 
m “No, no;—but kind,” he cried laugh- 
ing, “never kinder than now.” 

“Farewell,” she said, and then she was 
sorry that she had looked straight in 
those eyes when speaking; she touched 
her horse and went quickly down the 
road, gay? 

But when she drew up at the Sister's 
door, ’twas strange to see James Foster, 
hurrying across the field between the 
meeting house and the Sister’s dwelling. 
Ruth watched him as he came, and gave 
her horse half-heeding into the care of 
the man, Caleb, who came forward with 
a queer little gleam in his eyes. Ruth 
met his glance with becoming gravity and 
they neither of them spoke. But as Ruth 
would enter the door, James called pant- 
ingly, “Sister Ruth.” : 

Ruth turned on the steps and waited 
for him. He came nearer: “Wilt thou 
not come this way, I would speak with 
thee.” 

Ruth came a little haughtily from the 
step toward him; but something in his 
look moved her to pity and her face 
softened. 

“What is it, James?” 

He looked at her so eagerly that she 
drew back a little. 

“Ruth. T want to tell thee, I under- 


stand, Wilt thou not walk a space with 
me?” 

“Nay, I cannot James,” she said 
gently. 


“T would ask thee, Ruth. what is the 
attraction of the world for thee? T would 
also tell thee, that IT am of the world. 
Thou dost not know. but thou wilt some 
day. T too despise those bonds that bind 
us. Tf ’twere not for thee, I should long 
since have gone whither my ambition 
calls me. I too understand the allure- 
ments beyond.” He nodded smilingly at 
her. 

The pity died from Ruth’s face, she 
drew back and looked at him. “James 
Foster,” she cried, “I do not understand 
thy parables. Nor do T wish to. What- 
ever evil be in thy thourhts. do not tell 
me of it, lest I lose all liking for thee.” 
Then with high head she turned and left 
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him. 

But Iater as she was hanging in her 
closet her cloak and bonnet, she saw 
from her window, just over the front 
door, James Foster come up the path. 
Her door was open and she heard his 
voice ask for Deborah. 

Then from that day it seemed to Ruth 
she was kept a close captive. All through 
the rich, glorious summer, she was 
watched by Deborah’s piercing eyes. 
Wherever she went, she had a guard of 
certain inhabitants of Beulah. She only 
now and then met George Trowbridge, 
and his bow and smile made her both 
strangely pleased’ and discontented with 
life, until she came back to her mother’s 
room and her latest burden fell on her, 
and before her mother’s illness she for- 
got all other troubles. Indeed she felt 
little resentment at her seclude life; it 
seemed so necessary to be with her 
mother that she even longed to refuse 
the demands the Sister now made on her 
time. 

“Ruth,” said Sarah softly one night, 
while the candle was burning low and 
Ruth sat watching her tired face, “I am 
going before my Judge. Thinkest thou I 
have lived well?” 

“QO mother,” said Ruth brokenly, “I 
have never known a better woman, thou 
hast naught to fear.” 

“But Ruth,” said the weak voice, low 
but peis*stent. “I was not good to thy 
father. It all comes back to me now and 
it seems to me I can scarcely die in peace 
if | have not his forgiveness. Oh,” with 
a long sigh, “if I could see him and hear 
him say he forgives me.” 

kuth sat thinking with her brown eyes 
on her mother’s face. é, 

“Thine eyes are like thy father’s, Ruth. 
I have many dreams of late. That was 
why I did at last go to my bed, though ] 
would not tell the Sister. I had so many 
dreams and they did weary me, so many 
all the time that I could not tell them all, 
and they so ran together that my head 
was ever weary and seemed no part of 
me. 

“Poor mother,” said Ruth bending 
lower. Her face was in the shadow, but 
the mother knew the pity in the soft eyes 

“I dreamed to-night of thy father, 
Ruth, and with him was a younger man 
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with darker eyes. He was a kind young 
man, kind to thy father, and kind to— 
thee. But I could not reach thy father, 
Ruth, though I travelled far to overtake 
him, but my voice could not reach him 
when I cried out to him to forgive me. 
He was happy once and I made him un- 
happy. Oh, Ruth,” went on the intense 
whisper, “How can I die except thy 
father forgive me?” 

“Couldst thou keep alive till I could 
find him?” asked Ruth with a quick in- 
spiration, 

‘Nay, Ruth, I meant not that. Neither 
his coming nor going can change my 
time. But, oh Ruth, if I could hear him 
speak but once before | go. Thou didst 
see him not long since. Couldst thou 
find him?” 

“T know not,” said Ruth with her 
fragrant breath against her mother’s 
sunken cheek. “But perhaps I might try 
to find him, mother.” 

Sarah’s face lighted happily. “If thou 
couldst find him, Ruth, I could rest in 
peace.” 

“And yet thou didst not love him.” 

“When thou dost look death in the 
face, his countenance doth change the 
faces of others——I know not. Ruth, 
listen to me. I was a weak thing to love, 
save toward thee—and I have tried to 
share thy love. When thou lovest Ruth, 
be strong whether it be the Sister or thy 
—husband. Be sure, Ruth and then do 
not waver, for any woman—or—” Her 
voice trailed away. 

“Mother,” said Ruth, “how can I go 
on without thee to tell me.” 

“Thou hast the Sister,” said Sarah as 
in surprise—then after a moment she be- 
gan softly. “I would go before my God 
with clean hands and a pure heart.” 

Ruth laid her lips on her mother’s 
hand. “Thy hands are clean and thy 
heart is pure,” she whispered, but her 
mother did not speak again through the 
long night. 

The next morning Ruth walked quietly 
out of the house while the Sister was in 
the council room, Mary Bennett cleaning 
industriously, and her mother asleep. 
She went through the fields to the path 
in the woods, walking swiftly with little 
glances behind and an anxious face. 

Past the Beekham’s house she went 
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toward George Trow- 
bridge’s place. She remembered the dog, 
but that was the least of her fears. The 
dying glory of the woods with the futile 
fluttering of short-lived leaves, the fields 
shorn of their fruitage at the harvest 
time, saddened her. The death of these 
once brightly living things struck at her 
heart where the thought of her mother 
lay heavily. 

She came to the Trowbridge place. 
The dog, like all his kind, omnipresent to 
the stranger within the gates, came at her 
as before. But this time as Ruth spoke 
to him, to her surprise he stopped growl- 
ing and began to wag his tail in greeting. 
Then she saw his master, on the pillared 
porch. He came toward her at once. 

“°Tis strange he knows you, seeing 
you so seldom,” said the young man 
smiling at her. 

Ruth did not smile. 
chin quivered. 

“Wilt thou walk down the road a pace 
with me?” she asked. So as on that 
other day of spring, they walked down 
the road together. 

“What is the service I can do you?” he 
asked beginning at once. 

She looked up at him gratefully. ‘“‘How 
didst thou know ?” 

“I know ’twas only the need of ser- 
vice that would bring you so far.” 

“Indeed I am ashamed to ask thee. It 
seems like too much. But I know not 
what to do?” The appeal in the sweet 
face moved him. 

“Nothing but to tell me what you 
would have.” ; 

“Oh,—dost thou think that thou 
couldst find the man—the man that I was 
frightened at—that thou didst knock 
down and took home—Dost thou think 
thou couldst find him ?” 

“T really do not know.” he said looking 
at her thoughtfully. “I meant to speak 
of him that day of the funeral, but seeing 
vou drove all other thoughts out of my 
head.” 

The flattery was lost on Ruth. “Hadst 
thou something more to tell me of him?” 

“Yes, that he returned my horse safely 
from town and when I asked them there. 
they said he went on in the direction of 
the city. It was little I could find out 


and straight 


Her soft round 


about him.” 
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“It is too much to ask,” she smiled on 
him gently. “It would be too hard,—lI 
did not mean to ask thee to do so great 
a task, but I wanted to see him much.” 

“No,” said the man slowly, and taking 
his eyes from her face. ‘You do not ask 
me too much. I will see what I can do. 
I will go and try to find him although | 
cannot promise anything except that | 
will do my best.” 

“Oh,” she turned upon him in the road 
and clasped her hands, looking at him 
with a mist in her lovely eyes. ‘How can 
I thank thee!” 

“Perhaps you can do me a service some 
day,” he said smiling at her grateful face. 


‘She colored a little under his glance. 


“Indeed I hope that day may soon 
come,” she cried. “I shall be too glad to 
return thy kindness. I—I think I must 
tell thee why I would see this man.” 

She looked toward the wood, as now 
they walked across the field, past the 
Beekham’s house, Her white throat was 
swelling above her brown cloak. “’Tis 
for my mother—she—she is very ill—” 
her voice sank. ‘“He—he was my father 
—but I did not know it that day.” Then 
he saw that the tears had overflowed her 
eyes. 

He made a slight movement nearer her 
and spoke with hearty sympathy in his 
tone. “Indeed I will find him—I will 
find him if it be possible. And I was but 
jesting when I spoke of favors. It is not 
much you ask and in a few days I was 
going toward the city. and I have ever 
loved adventure. I will gladly take your 
commission.” He stopped in the path 
smiling at her. 

She looked up at him. “Oh, thank 
thee again—and farewell.’ She held out 
her hand. He took it and looked down at 
it, then up at her, smiling a little. Then 
stooping slightly, he lifted her hand to- 
ward his lips. But when it was very near 
it was snatched away, she held it covered 
against her heaving breast, and her sweet, 
child-like face flushed and paled. 

“Oh, thou must not, it would not be 
right.” 

“Very well, good-by,” he said gravely. 
Then just in the path of his turning a 
white hand was extended and a fluttering, 
timid voice said: 

“T forgot, I must not be selfish. Thou 
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art doing me—a great favor and even 
this—is a poor reward.” 

As he kissed it, he looked up gravely 
at her, and something stirred in her face. 
Then she said, “Farewell,” with the air 
of a princess. 

He stood in the path looking after her, 
though he could not see that again her 
hands were crossed on her breast, and the 
one he had kissed was covered by the 
other. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TuHeE SISTER REIGNS. 


The autumn went so swiftly, that it 


seemed to Ruth, before she had begun to 
watch the blaze of golden trees and 
bright plumes of autumn flowers, the 
trees were stripped, and only rustling 
stalks shivered in the meadow. And 
then a cold fierce winter set in. Beulah 
was cut off from the outer world for 
many weeks at a time. No word came to 
Ruth from George Trowbridge. nor could 
she get word to him. James Foster, who 
stayed with Dame Beekham, now and 
again came to Beulah, but Ruth scorned 
to ask a question of him. Caleb Brown 
for some reason made no further effort 
to comfort Widow Beekham and Ruth 
waited impatiently until Caleb’s ardor 
should increase or she herself be able to 
go toward the Trowbridge place. And 
yet she felt that if George Trowbridge 
had indeed returned, he would, by some 
means or other, get the news to her. 

Day by day Sarah Williams was fail- 
ing, She had long periods of unconscious- 
ness, and when she was sometimes 
aroused she was often not in her right 
mind. 

One day she awoke to see Ruth look- 
ing down on her with wet eyes, but held 
close in Deborah’s tender embrace. 

“Yea,” said Sarah, in the far-away 
voice that was hers most of the time now, 
“it is right for Ruth to love thee the 
most. She is more thy child than mine. 
And—yet—I suffered for her—she loves 
me a little—a very little.” 

“Nay, mother,” cried Ruth withdraw- 
ing from Deborah’s arm and kneeling by 
the bed. “Nay, mother I love thee 
dearly, dearly.” 
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But Sarah seemed not to hear her. 
“Dost thou not think, Deborah, that since 
I have been so good to thee and given 
thee my daughter, I will be forgiven. 
Thou wilt pray the Lord for me, wilt 
thou not? Thou art so great he will hear 
thee.” 

“The Lord hears all those that cry unto 
him,” answered Deborah’s comforting 
voice. 

But it seemed to bring no comfort to 
Sarah. “I did treat my husband wrongly. 
If he would but come and forgive me. 
Dost thou think he will come and forgive 
me Ruth?” 

“Yea, mother,” cried Ruth with her 
eyes opposite those eager ones on the pil- 
low. “He will come and forgive thee, he 
is coming.” 

Then Sarah lost consciousness again. 

“Ruth,” said Deborah in her room a 
little later. “Thinkest thou it is right to 
deceive thy mother with regard to thy 
father’s coming?” 

“Nay,” cried Ruth, “I think he will 
come, I am not deceiving her.” 

“Thy father is dead Ruth,” said De- 
borah calmly. 

“How dost thou know?” cried Ruth. 
“We do not know; I think he will return 
to my mother.” 

“What reasons hast thou for this 
thought?” Deborah’s black eyes were on 
her. 

“T have sent for him,” said Ruth; she 
lifted her head; but her eyes went past 
Deborah’s and fixed themselves on the 
little table behind, and on the key-hole in 
one of the drawers. 

“Thou hast sent for him?” 

“T have sent for him, by one who knew 
him, who had succored him in his dis- 
tress.” 

There was that curve at the corner of 
Dehorah’s mouth that might have helped 
to make a smile. yet never did. Ruth had 
noticed that Deborah’s smiles came not 
that way. “Thou shouldst be careful 
how thou dost ask young men to help 
thee, Ruth. They are selfish beings, all 
men ; they do naught without prospect of 
reward.” 

“Tt may not always be so,” said Ruth, 
still with her eyes on the table but striv- 
ing to speak stoutly. 

(To be continued.) 
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LEGENDS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


By MARY CUSHING 


NCE upon a time many years 
() ago, a red man who had been 

hunting for many days without 

finding any game dropped ex- 
hausted on the ground, awaiting death. 
After a while, he fell asleep, and dreamed 
he saw a beautiful country where birds, 
beasts, and fruit were plentiful. At day- 
break he awoke, and, looking around the 
wilderness, in despair he cried out: 
“Great Master of Life, where is this 
country I have dreamed about?” As he 
spoke, the Master of Life appeared, and 
gave him a spear and a coal which he in- 
stantly dropped. A fire spread from this 
‘coal, and the leaves, sticks and rocks 
burnt with dense smoke. The Master, 
in thunder tones, bade the mountain 
arise, The earth heaved, and the terrified 
hunter saw the hills and crags lift until 
they reached the tops of the clouds. 
Suddenly, out of the clouds, came a voice, 
saying: “Here shall the Great Spirit live 
and watch over his children.” Water 
leaped over the rocks, and laughing, ran 
into the valley. As soon as the smoke 
cleared, the leaves on the trees unfolded ; 
the birds sang; the butterflies flitted to 
and fro; and the hunter looked in rapture 
on the mighty peaks of the mountain. 
Thus runs the legend of the birth of the 
White Mountains. — 

The Indians reverence the White 
Mountains as the home of great and 
blessed spirits. Mount Washington was 
their Olympus and Ararat, for it was to 
them the home of the Great Spirit, and 
also the mountain upon which the chief 
‘ and his wife lived who alone were saved 
from the Flood, and from whom were 
descended the whole race of red men. 
This couple had sent out a hare to see 
if it were safe for them to descend from 
the mountain. 

It was to Mount Washington that Pas- 


saconaway was summoned when his life’s 
work was ended. At the age of one hun: 
dred, he left his tribe and lived in a 
lonely wigwam among the Pennacooks. 
One winter night a pack of wolves came 
dashing through the village, harnessed to 
a sledge of hickory saplings, with a tall 
throne spread with furs. The wolves 
stopped at Passaconaway’s door; the 
chief came out and got upon the sledge, 
and was borne away in triumph to the 
summit of Mount Washington. As they 
neared the summit, the wolves disap- 
peared ; the chariot burst into flames, and 
shot towards the sky, and was lost amid 
the stars. 

The Indians believed that any one who 
trespassed upon the holy mountain was 
punished by the Deities by being made to 
wander for ages among the cliffs. 

The cries of the condemned one so dis- 
turbed the white settlers of 1784 that the 
women of Conway petitioned the clergy- 
men to allay the spirits. 

The Indians believed also that huge 
monsters lived among the mountaine 
Devil’s Den on Mount Willard was sup 
posed to be the hiding place of a strange 
winged creature, who strewed the floor 
of his cave with skeletons of men and 
animals, after feeding upon the flesh. 

There is a storv that a man from the 
town of Oxford, Maine, instead of going 
to church on the Sabbath. strolled into 
the wood among the mountains. On the 
mountain, now called from this occur- 
rence Sunday Mountain, he was devoured 
by bears who were assembled for that 
particular purpose. 

Mooselauke was declared by the chief 
of the Pemigewasset tribe to be the home 
of the Great Spirit, and when the red 
men tried to reach the summit of the 
mountain, they returned in fear, saying 
that “Gitche Manitou was riding home in 


; Editor's Note—This very meritorious little article is the graduation essay of a girl 
thirteen years old. At this season of closing schools it is particularly interesting. 
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anger on a storm,” and in a few days, a 
terrible storm spread over the whole 
country; after that, very few Indians 
dared to climb the mountain, and the first 
fruits of the harvest were offered to the 
Deity. 

On the eastern side of Mount Monroe 
shone the Great Carbuncle which could 
be seen by day for many miles. The In- 
dians said it was the soul of a red man 
who had been killed to guard the spot. In 
the time of Ethan Crawford, the men 
who tried to climb the mountain returned 
without any treasure and sorely bruised. 
The value of the stone also tempted many 
to climb the mountain. The rocks with 
crystals that were thought to be diamonds 
were readily despoiled of their treasure, 
but the Great Carbuncle shone far above 
like the glare of an evil eye. One day a 
man who had searched for many years 
came to a place where he could reach it. 
Some men who also came in search of the 
Carbuncle saw him kneeling with arms 
extended, as in rapture. They called to 
him. but he did not answer. He was 
dead of joy and triumph. 

One day as a Mr. Lovel was splitting 
rails on a mountain which afterwards 
was named for him he found he was sur- 
rounded by six Indians, who told him 
that he was their prisoner; he said he 
would go along quietly if they would let 
him finish the big chestnut log he was at 
work upon; they consented, and he said 
if they would help him pull the log apart, 
he would be ready to go sooner, Mr. 
Lovel drove a wedge into the log, and 
told the Indians to take hold to pull it 
apart. After this had been done, he 
knocked the wedge out and their hands 
were shut closely in. He soon killed the 
six Tndians. and went to work again, 
snlitting rails. 

Chocorua was chief of the Pecnaket 
trike. One dav as he was prenaring for a 
journey, he left his son in the care of a 
Mr. Campbell. While the boy was walk- 
ing about the house, he found a bottle of 
poison which had been prepared for the 
foxes, drank it, and soon died. When 
Chocorua returned, he believed Camp- 
bell had killed his son, so entering his 


house, he killed the white man’s wife and 
children, 
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had happened, he went out in search of 
Chocorua, and found him at the summit 
of a mountain, which now bears his 
name. Chocorua was unarmed, and he 
knew he would be killed if he tried to 
escape; so, standing erect, he invoked a 
curse upon his enemies. A curse upon 
you white men. May the Great Spirit 
curse you when he speaks in the clouds, 
and his words are fire! Lightning blast 
your crops! Wind and fire destroy your 
dwellings! The Evil One breathe death 
upon your cattle! Your graves lie in the 
warpath of the’ Indians! Panthers howl, 
and wolves fatten over your bones! 
Chocorua goes to the Great Spirit; his 
curse stays with the white men. So say- 
ing, he leaped from the cliff. The curse 
seems to have had its effect. 

One of the most attractive of Haw- 
thorne’s tales is his story of the Great 
Stone Face. It is the life storv of Ernest, 
a boy born under the shadow of the 
Great Stone Face. He grows to man- 
hood, gazing at and loving the noble 
features of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, and waiting for the fulfillment of a 
prophecy as Hawthorne states it—so 
very old that even the Indians who for- 
merly inhabited the valley heard it from 
their forefathers, to whom, as they 
affirmed, it had been murmured by the 
mountain streams, and whispered by the 
wind among the treetops. This prophecy 
was that at some time in the future, one 
of the natives of the valley would become 
the greatest personage of his day, and 
his features would resemble those of the 
Great Stone Face. Ernest waits patientlv. 
but is disappointed repeatedly, as the rich 
man, the soldier, the statesman. and the 
poet are hailed by the people as the image 
of the Great Stone Face, At last. it is dis- 
covered that Ernest, himself,is the image. 

The grand portrait in Profile Notch 
was regarded with reverence by the red 
men. When the white men saw it, they 
said it resembled Washington, and a 
Yankee orator is quoted as saying. “Men 
hang out signs representing their different 
trades; jewelers put out a monstrous 
watch ; shoemakers, a huge boot; but up 
in Franconia, God Almighty has hung 
out a sign that in New England, He 


When Campbell found what makes men.” 
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Jos—PpH FELs, A NEW Tyrer OF PHILANTHROPIST 





By JOSEPH DANA MILLER 


article on “The Psychology of 
Money-Giving.” Why should one 
with a habit of giving restrict his 
donations for the most part to libraries, 
another to hospitals, another to univer- 
sities? Why should yet another keep a 
tight hold on his purse-strings and un- 
loosen them only at death for certain 
specified charitable purposes? It is all 
very puzzling; and it would be of in- 
terest to know just why this or that 
wealthy philanthropist selects one worthy 
object to be aided rather than another. 
In Joseph Fels, of New York and Lon- 
don, a new type of philanthropist, we 
have no such perplexing problem. For 
he takes the world into his confidence. 
He speaks with amazing candor. He 
condemns all charity, all philanthropy. 
These spring, he contends, not from the 
head, but from the heart. Society is 
sick, but is not to be healed by giving, but 
rather by ceasing to take. For the rich 
are robbers—not all the rich, and not be- 
cause they are rich, and not by individual 
acts of their own—but because society by 
its laws has enabled the few to rob the 
many. “Cease talking charity and stop 
the robbery.” 
What manner of man is this—himself 
a multi-millionaire—who classes himself 
with robbers? He has made some noise 
in the world. He has raised his voice in 
Guildhall, in Hyde Park, in Copenhagen, 
right opposite the Danish Parliament 
buildings, in Chambers of Commerce of a 
hundred cities in America, in Paris at a 
great meeting to consider the causes of 
unemployment—always with the same 
blunt characterization of himself and his 
class and fierce denunciation of the un- 
just distribution of wealth which he in- 
sists flows from one single cause—the 
divorcement of man from the earth. And 
he has been harshly criticised by other 


Sr day some one will write an 


philanthropists, scored by Tory journals 
in England for trying to influence British 
elections with American gold (how funny 
this seems to those who recall the days 
when the Cobden Club was accused of 
trying to carry American elections with 
“British gold!) denounced in the House 
of Parliament, and even regarded with 
some trepidation by John Burns himself 
as too great an influence in British poli- 
tics. Certainly a group of very rare dis- 
tinctions for a very little man physically, 
and—God forefend us!—who has made 
a fortune in “trade,” and of all things 
trade in soap! 

Picture an active, undersized man, with 
a short beard, a remarkably searching eye, 
a quick and positive manner of speech, a 
blunt but genial humor, flitting from 
country to country, with constant caustic 
and candid criticism of his fellow mil- 
lionaires and the conditions he asserts 
they help to perpetuate, and dropping 
here and there his contributions for agita- 
tion to such knots of men as are or- 
ganized for land reform, doing it all with 
the same business like celerity and mas- 
terfulness that characterizes his attention 
to the details of his world-wide distribu- 
tion of “Fels Naptha”—such is Joseph 
Fels, citizen of the world, and latest 
disciple of the philosophy of Henry 
George. 

“Don’t speak of me as a philanthro- 
pist,” said Mr. Fels—“that I am _ not. 
Philanthropy means helping people to 
bear unjust conditions without moving 
to abolish them. So do not call the work 
T am doing philanthropy.” 

“Then, too, don’t give me credit for 
liberal giving. I am not conscious of 
being generous—what I am doing does 
not spring from generosity. I am spend- 
ing my money in this way because to 
spend it so gives me more pleasure than 
the giving of libraries, for example. 
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Now,” said Mr. Fels with that quiet 
twinkle that comes into his eyes when he 
has a thought of this kind, “isn’t it a sort 
of mockery to give men libraries when 
their bodies are underfed, when they are 
pinched so sorely by material poverty 
that they have no leisure for the great 
world of books. They ask for bread and 
the Carnegies give them not stones, it is 
true, but books—which is not much of 
an advance on the first kind of philan- 
thropists who proffered their stony 
gratuities. 

“This is my doctrine about human 
cussedness. There isn’t any such thing. 
Some day men will realize the truth that 
far more than one-half of human de- 
pravity is due to social conditions. It is 
a strange hallucination to think that men 
driven as they are by cruel necessity cre- 
ated by unjust laws should cultivate the 
finer graces of humanity.” 

Mr. Fels’ activities are not confined to 
any one country, as we have intimated. 
There are two Joseph Fels, one an Am- 
erican citizen, knowing keenly the poli- 
tics of his country and meeting every- 
where in the public forum the defenders 
of the privileges he assails; busy day in 
and day out with the details of a vast and 
extensive business, and finding his chief 
recreation in building for a new and bet- 
ter day. Then there is the Joseph Fels of 
England, hobnobbing with members of 
Parliament and arranging for demonstra- 
tions like the monster gathering in Hyde 
Park of a year ago that aroused London 
during the elections as London has not 
heen aroused for many a day. Here he 
meets the forces of privilege entrenched 
in government, and he does not move as 
rapidly as he would like in the direction 
of his hopes, but he moves, nevertheless, 
and sees in the British Budget the first 
step in the freeing of the land—in the 
realization of the dream of Henry 
George, who taught the gospel which he 
cherishes—this shrewd business-like Tew, 
withall the acquisitive instincts of his race 
—as a religiousconviction which he trans- 
lates into dollars and deeds—into vigor- 
ous and intellizent speech-making. into 
nractical and efficient marshalling of such 
forces as his executive ability which has 
won for him fame and fortune in manu- 
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facture enables him to command in a far 
more difficult field—that of political and 
economic education. 

His convictions are bluntly expressed. 
“T will not give to charity. I am a Single 
Taxer. That is, I believe in the doctrines 
of Henry George, and would take land 
values for public purposes. For the real 
cause of low wages, poverty and indus- 
trial depression is the control of the 
nation’s resources by the few. In this 
country we do not see this so clearly as 
in Great Britain where the evil is more 
obvious. Here we have such a vast em- 
pire of land not yet subdued by the 
ploughshare, that we only here and there 
feel the pinch of poverty that covers 
Great Britain like a blight. 

“In the recent elections in Great 
Britain,” said Mr. Fels, “thirty-two ad- 
herents of the Single Tax were elected to 
Parliament. This is only one indication 
of how the people are waking up to the 
doctrines of Henry George. Our move- 
ment is now in the realm of practical 
politics in Great Britain. Premier 
Asquith and Lloyd George are firm be- 
lievers in the doctrine that the land 
values belong to the people, and’a revolu- 
tion is preparing—a peaceful revolution, 
but. none the less far-reaching because 
unheralded by the tramp of marching 
legions.” 

Though Mr. Fels steadfastly refuses 
all aids to charity he nevertheless is will- 
ing to assist that kind of charity which 
is allied to his own clearly defined doc- 
trine of social reform. For this reason 
Mr. Fels purchased several plots of land 
in the heart of London and loaned them 
to the Public Utility Department of the 
city. These plots. which cost from ten 
to twelve thousand pounds, were laid out 
into five acre lots and large numbers of 
unemployed men with their families were 
enabled to utilize them for market-gar- 
dening on the payment of a small rental. 
This was a means of bringing directly 
home to the people the importance of the 
land question. For the same reason the 
Vacant Land Improvement Association 
of Philadelphia received from Mr. Fels 
substantial aid out of his constantly 
growing fortune. 

Mr. Fels is a contributor to the Single 
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Tax cause in every country where it has 
obtained a foothold. The amount of his 
benefactions may be estimated at a thou- 
sand dollars a day! In England, the 
United States, Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and the Australian 
colonies his splendid gifts have infused 
new life into the movement in those 
countries. 

The mere giving of the vast fortune 
he has devoted to the cause of land re- 
form as advocated by Henry George 
would not of itself make of Mr. Fels the 
power he is. Indeed, there would be a 
danger in money so lavished were it not 
for his own strong and lovable personal- 
ity. 

“I want no special consideration for 
my money,” he said recently. “If the 
efforts of Joseph Fels as an individual 
are not worth something, then I want no 
consideration at all. I want credit only 
for what I am able to do. I want you to 
believe that I am sincere in-this cause. I 
want to do something for my fellowmen, 
so that when I go into the ground to en- 
rich the daisies there will be something 
else engraved on my tombstone, that 
Here lies Fels Naptha!” 

Mr. Fels’ animating ideal is justice. 
The justice he believes in is the abolition 
of land monopoly. Perhaps it is because 
he is Jew that he feels so strongly on this 
point. The traditions of the Jubilee 
Year, of the Mosaic dispensation, is part 
of his intellectual inheritance, 

And how fiery he can be at times. In 
one of his moods this man, working 
physicaily, intellectually, and morally at 
the highest tension, supplied the dramatic 
element that was sadly lacking in a great 
gathering. It was at the World’s Confer- 
ence on Unemployment in Paris. Dis- 
cussion at interminable length had been 
spent on statistics. There had been 
seventeen speeches, all of which had con- 
sumed the time of the delegates fruitless- 
ly in the examination of reports, points 
of detail, numbers of men out of work at 
various periods, moneys spent in poor 
relief, etc. There had been speeches in 
German and in the’Latin tongues. Then 
for the first time there was heard an 
Anglo-Saxon voice, as Joseph Fels 
mounted the platform and thundered out: 
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“Mr. President, I protest against this 
waste of time, You cannot cure unem- 
ployment by statistics. What we want to 
do is to discuss the cause of unemploy- 
ment. How can you remedy a disease 
until you know what the cause of it is. 
‘here is only one remedy, and that is the 
Single Tax. 1 am not ashamed here upon 
this platform to raise my voice in defence 
of the teaching of that great man, Henry 
George.” 

There are many good stories told of 
Mr. Fels, and there is room here for one 
of them. He was being shown through a 
rival establishment by its superintendant. 
The latter thought that the many con- 
veniences established by the firm for the 
employes, the gymnasium, library and 
reading room, etc., would interest Mr. 
Fels, but that gentleman surveyed them 
all with languid interest. ‘Well,’ said 
the superintendent, “what do you think 
of it?” “It don’t interest me,” said Mr. 
Fels, with indifference. ‘Then,” said the 
superintendent, somewhat nettled, “what 
does interest you?” “I will tell you,” 
snapped Mr. Fels—‘“better pay and 
shorter hours for your workmen.” “But,” 
said the superintendent, his irritation in- 
creased, “we pay as much as we can 
afford and as much as you do.” “No, 
you don’t,” said the little man; and then 
he gave a few facts and figures showing 
that while paying higher wages he never- 
theless secured an increased production 
from the labor of his workmen, The 
superintendent was not an economist, or 
he would have known the reason, so he 
persisted. “But how do you explain 
this?” “Easy enough; pay men higher 
wages and they are more willing; they 
put forth greater exertion, and, ergo, 
there is an increased production—and 
more for the employer.” Then the super- 
intendent fired his final shot—this time 
with a good deal of satisfaction: “Well, 
Mr. Fels, if that is so, and you get 
though paying somewhat higher wages a 
greatly increased product from -your 
workmen, why don’t you pay them 
more?” Was the little man bowled over? 
Not for an instant. With that quiet little 
twinkle in his eye, he said, very earnest- 
ly: “I will tell you—J would but for my 
contemptible little Jew soul.” 
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MILFORD, OR THE BEAUTIFUL SOUHEGAN 





By DANA J. MILLS 


REMARK of Honorable George 
A A. Ramsdell, the able historian of 
Milford, expresses nicely the 
feeling with which the writer has 
undertaken the preparation of this 
article. After describing the depression 
which we experience in not a few of our 
smaller communities 
where “all about us 
are evidences that at 
some former time there 
was more thrift, intel- 
ligence, and a_ solid 
acquisition than at 
present,” he says, “but 
in our own history it 
can truthfully be said 
that much as the pres- 
ent is debtor to the 
past, and much as we 
revere the men who 
laid the foundations of 
present prosperity, their 
descendants, with new 
blood from almost 
every quarter of the 
compass, are proving 
themselves equal to the 
task of making the 
town all that has been 
hoped for and proph- 
esied of it in the past.” 
And this is true. The Milford of to- 
day is a better town than it ever was in 
the past. I can think of no particular in 
which this statement would require 
qualification: better churches, _ better 
schools, better homes, larger and more 
prosperous industries unite in forming a 
community that for wealth, beauty, 
public spirit and usefulness would utterly 
astonish the worthy fathers. 
Under its present town name, at least, 
it is not one of the more ancient of the 
New England settlements. It was very 
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near to the nineteenth century before 
Milford was born, the town having been 
chartered in 1794, there being about 
seven hundred inhabitants and one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine tax-payers within its 
limits. 

‘Lhe territory of which it was formed 
had been so variously 
affiliated and chartered 
as to illustrate almost 
every phase of early 
New England history. 
A goodly portion of 
this early chartering, 
both here and _ else- 
where in New England 
was rather carelessly 
done. The old town of 
Monson, which went 
out of existence of its 
own accord and the 
greater part of the ter- 
ritory of which is now 
within the boundaries 
of Milford, never had 
a sufficient excuse for 
existence, and was 
most unfortunately 
formed, The heart of 
the town was an until- 
lable tract and what- 
ever inhabitants there 
were lived on the borders and were 
totaiiy without common local interests. 
The town of Amherst, however, of which 
Milford was long a part is a fine old 
town with a worthy and dignified history. 
The overwhelming importance of traffic 
by rail has left the old hill town some- 
what isolated and commercially subser- 
vient to the youngest of her daughters, 
but no well-informed citizen of Milford 
can fail to be proud of the fact that the 
early history of his town was identified 
with that of Amherst, long the shire town 
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of Hillsborough County, the home of 
many able men and a powerful influence 
in the public business of New Hampshire. 
In the words of Colonel William B. 
Rotch of Milford, “At the opening of the 
century, Amherst, in whatever light it is 
regardcd, was emphatically the ‘Hub of 
Hillsborough County.’ It was the busy 
place of all towns in the interior of the 
state. It was more important than Con- 
cord, and of larger mercantile business 
than any other town in the state, saving 
perhaps Portsmouth and Exeter. Lo- 
cated at the terminus of the Second New 
Hampshire Turnpike, it was the most 
important business point between Wind- 
sor, Vermont and the seashore, and ‘ts 
traders did a thriving business.” In this 
early importance, and in the traditions of 
Amherst, Milford has a just share. 

But if the laurels of antiquity rest on 
the brow of the mother town, the advan- 
tages of location and of natural resources 
are with Milford. Situated in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Souhegan, at a fall in 
the river which affords abundant water- 
power, Milford not only enjoys that ad- 
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vantage, but occupies a position on the 
natural route of travel and is served, in 
consequence, by two railroads, the Bos- 
ton and Maine and the Fitchburg. 

It is located fifty-one miles from Bos- 
ton on the Nashua and Keene Branch, 
Worcester, Nashua and Portland Divi- 
sion of the Boston and Maine, and on 
the Milford Branch of the Fitchburg. 
The time to Boston is one hour and 
fourty minutes and the passenger service 
consists of eight trains daily, 

This accessibility makes Milford the 
natural gateway for the beautiful dis- 
tricts among the surrounding hills that 
are. attracting increasing attention from 
tourists and summer and winter outing 
parties. Many beautiful summer resi- 
dences as well as fine hotels attest to the 
popularity of the region in this respect. 
The- location of Milford itself is most 
attractive, and the village is favoured by 
many pleasure seekers who prefer its 
diversified interests to the more rural 
localities which surround it. But what- 
ever may be the choice of the tourist in 
this respect, Milford profits largely, and 
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will increasingly profit by the outing 
business of the entire district. 

In addition to these very great advan- 
tages Milford is surrounded with hills 
from which is quarried a granite which 
has no superior, if indeed it is equalled, 
in our country. And this great resource 
is being developed with enterprise and 
skill. Some thirty firms are engaged in 
the business of quarrying and cutting 
granite in and about Milford. The stone 
is of a fine texture, free from iron and 
from the faults that commonly belong to 
fine grain stone.. It is found in abundant 
quantities in several shades. The white 
is a beautiful stone, cutting and finishing 
with great perfection and unsurpassed 
for monumental purposes. There is also 
a pink and a blue granite. The latter 
shows a stronger contrast between the 
polished and unpolished surfaces of any 
granite known. The stone is excellently 
adapted for paving, and large quantities 
are quarried for this purpose. 

The wages paid to quarry men and 
stone cutters are high, and the granite 
business is unquestionably one of the 
greatest sources of Milford’s prosperity. 
I cannot forbear at this point to speak 
of the Italian element in the granite in- 
dustry. Many of the leading firms are 
under their control, and no citizens of 
the community are more enterprising, in- 
telligent or more highly valued in the 
community where they have come to be 
known and respected. The most skillful 
of the stone cutters are very largely 
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Italians, and they are thrifty and eager to 
own property, educate their children and 
enjoy the advantages of our great cour- 
try. 

The history of Milford as a com- 
munity among communities may be said 
to begin with the settlement of. Reverend 
Humphrey Moore, D. D., as pastor of 
the church in Milford October 13, 1802, 
or just eight years after the granting of 
its chapter. 

A number of overtures had been made 
to clergymen previous to this date, but all 
had declined settlement. In Mr. Moore, 
however, not only did the church find a 
pastor, but the town a citizen, who was 
to assert an influence for good felt far 
beyond her own borders. He was a 
preacher of the old school, wrote treatises 
on Calvanistic divinity, taught school, 
managed a large and productive farm, 
represented his town in the state legisla- 
ture and attended to the spiritual needs 
of a widely extended parish. In an auto- 
biographical sketch of great interest, he 
left the following account of one of his 
own anti-slavery speeches in the New 
Hampshire legislature : 

“T was requested to speak. It required 
but a few words to persuade me to com- 
ply. No sooner had I begun than there 
was great excitement and confusion in 
the House. A majority of the members 
had no sympathy with the remarks I 
made. They used every imaginable effort 
to put me down. They shuffled and 
stamped with their feet. Some kicked 
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the spit boxes which were near them. 
There was a roar of confusion. But I 
was neither intimidated nor embarrassed. 
I raised my voice to its highest pitch and 
its greatest strength, but it was over- 
whelmed by a flood of mixed noises. 
When I could not be heard on account of 
the tumultuous confusion in different 
parts of the house, I appealed to the 
speaker by expressive looks. He com- 
manded order. But no sooner was it 
restored and I began to speak than the 
same farce was acted over again. At 
length an enraged opponent, to sweep me 
from the floor, called me to order. The 
speaker decided that I was ‘in order and 
might go on, I went on until I had fin- 
ished my speech amid the clamor of the 
opposition.” 

Such leaders as these soon succeeded 
in creating a strong anti-slavery senti- 
ment in New Hampshire. And from 
Milford was to emanate an influence in 
this direction than which no _ political 
force in the history of our country is 
more unique and picturesque. I refer to 
the world-famous Hutchinson family of 
singers. These marvellously gifted vocal- 
ists whose triumphs extended over two 
continents, were able to command a hear- 
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ing where argument could not enter. 
They sang the political propaganda of 
reform. The music, judged by modern 
standards, was thin and crude. The art 
of the singers had received but little from 
the training of the schools. But with 
voices of marvellous sweetness and 
power they carried their messages of 
love and mercy to the hearts of their 
hearers, In Great Britain they were en- 
tertained in the homes of Charles 
Dickens, Harriet Martineau, William and 
Mary Howitt and other friends of 
humanity. Between six and seven thou- 
sand persons attended their concert in the 
great Free Trade Hall of Manchester. 
By the marriage of Miss Abby Hutchin- 
son in 1849 the quartette, which was 
often spoken of as “the tribe of Jesse” 
(being the children of Jesse Hutchinson) 
was practically broken up. Their con- 
tribution to the anti-slavery and temper- 
ance causes was of incalculable value, and 
in them is to be found an answer to the 
oft-repeated criticism of the New Eng- 
land temperament as unmusical. For 
sheer native genius of song, the members 
of this remarkable family have rarely if 
ever been excelled, 

Again we find ourselves constrained, 
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in the development of our story, to em- 
phasize the influence of individual men. 
The outbreak of the war of the rebellion 
brought to the front, among New Hamp- 
shire leaders, Colonel Oliver W. Lull of 
Milford. This patriotic and energetic 
man had already attained considerable 
eminence in the practice of law. He was 
an ardent supporter of the Union cause, 
engaged actively in the work of raising 
recruits, and was commissioned Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the Eighth New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers. He died from a mortal 


wound received while he was leading his 
men in an attack on a fortified position. 
When told by the surgeon that he must 
die, he exclaimed, “Thank God, I die for 
my country!” The Lull homestead, a 
fine manor house with extensive grounds, 
has been left by his widow to the town 
of Milford, and will become a repository 
of historic collections, and a perpetual 
inspiration to patriotism and civic spirit. 

The stirring scenes of the war of the 
rebellion were not all enacted in the zone 
of hostilities. It was in this period of 


aroused public feeling and continual and 
increasing demands that Milford, like 
many another community, first came to 
vital civic consciousness. In securing 
enlistments, raising funds for bounties 
and filling the Milford quota on each 
successive call of the President for 
troops, we find the name of William 
Ramsdell very prominent. Captain 
Ramsdell was a unique and forceful man 
whose career had been as picturesque as 
it was useful. Born in Salem, he had 
been trained in navigation and served 
first as super-cargo and later as mate 
and finally as commanding officer of a 
ship in the Mediterranean trade of which 
Salem was then mistress. He had been 
in hand to hand encounters with Malay 
pirates, suffered many hardships through 
all of which he passed triumphantly, 
thanks to his indomitable courage, good 
sense and great physical strength. At 
Milford he was engaged in farming, but 
his experience in handling men as well as 
his ability to command attention in public 
gatherings were of great value to his 
adopted town. As the war was pro- 
tracted and voluntary enlistments were 
replaced by enforced drafts which 
brought about an active trade in sub- 
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stitutes with much unprincipled specula- 
tion in town bounties, Captain Ramsdell 
was a tower of strength and his services 
to Milford worthy of grateful remem- 
brance. His son, Honorable George A. 
Ramsdell, claimed rather by Nashua than 
Milford on account of his later residence, 
became governor of New Hampshire. 
In speaking of the awakened civic con- 
sciousness of the community, a powerful 
factor and one to which the very highest 
credit is due, was and is the local paper, 
now known as the Milford Cabinet, and 
which has enjoyed an uninterrupted ex- 
istence of more than a hundred years. 
The present proprietor, Colonel William 
Rotch, is a direct descendant of the 
founder of the paper, and his son, a 
graduate of Dartmouth college, is his 
father’s able assistant. Colonel Rotch, 
who gained his title as an aide on Gov- 
ernor Ramsdell’s class, came into full 
management of the paper in 1891, uniting 
the old Farmer’s Cabinet with the Mil- 
ford Advance and the Wilton Journal. 
Under his enterprising leadership the 
paper has extended its influence and con- 
firmed its establishment as one of the re- 
cognized institutions of the town. The 
citizens of Milford are very proud of 
































what Colonel Rotch has done, and it 
would gratify them to see him in the 
state senate where his wide knowledge of 
New Hampshire affairs and soundness of 
judgment would be of great value. 
Colonel Rotch is President of the Mil- 
ford Board of Trade, an organization 
watchfully interested in the welfare of 
the city and particularly in its industrial 
development—concerning which some- 
thing more will be said later on in third 
article. The latest achievement of the 
Board of Trade is the location in Mil- 
ford of the plant of the Hawkins manu- 
facturing Company, makers of baskets, 
an industry which had previously flour- 
ished in Milford as a side product of the 
McLane factory. 

In the State Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire during the most trying period of the 
war, Milford was represented by Mr. 
Frederick T. Sawyer, long Cashier of the 
Souhegan National Bank of Milford, and 
a citizen universally respected and 
trusted. Mr. Sawyer’s early training was 
mercantile, and his strict integrity and 
painstaking habits fitted him to a remark- 
able degree for the responsibilities in- 
volved in the cashiership of the most im- 
portant bank in a wide territory. It also 
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enabled him to be a very useful member 
of a war-time legislature. 

The Souhegan National Bank of Mil- 
ford was organized as a state institution 
in 1855, and became a national bank in 
1865. It is a very strong institution, is 
United States Depositary for the district 
and enjoys the confidence of a wide circle 
of depositors. With a capitalization of 
$100,000, its total resources June 7th, 
1911, were $629,994.22. The bank is 
abundantly able to care for the banking 
business of a growing industrial centre, 
and its strength and the breadth of its 
policy are to be counted among the lead- 
ing Milford assets by any one who is 
considering the advantages of the loca- 
tion for business operations. The bank 
carries on a high class brokerage busi- 
ness in United States Government and 
other high grade bonds and executes or- 
ders for the purchase and sale of stocks 
and bonds in the New York or Boston 
markets. 

The present officers are H. H. Barber, 
President ; F. W. Sawyer, Vice-president 
and Cashier ; and M. G. Jewett, Assistant 
Cashier. 

Mr, F. W. Sawyer is the son of the 
veteran cashier of the bank of whom we 
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have just spoken. He has “grown up” 
in the institution and is a thoroughly 
trained banker with expert knowledge of 
the needs and special requirements of 
the district served by his bank. Although 
still a young man, Mr. Sawyer possesses 
the confidence of the business community 
to a very marked degree, and is one of 
the factors in making the town the bright 
and busy little place that it is. 

At this bank was perpetrated one of 
the most sensational hold-up robberies 
that ever disturbed the quiet of a New 
England town. At two o’clock in the 
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the booty successfully carried off. Six 
masked men accomplished the daring 
feat, which involved breaking into Mr. 
Sawyer’s house, overcoming the entire 
household, passing with their prisoner 
through the heart of the town, breaking 
into the post-office, opening the bank and 
rifling the safe and getting away un- 
hindered. 

By means of advertising, negotiations 
were entered into by the officials of the 
bank for the recovery of the securities, 
and this was finally accomplished by the 
payment of a cash consideration. The 
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morning Mr. Sawyer’s residence was en- 
tered and he was violently attacked while 
still sleeping and securely bound. Other 
members of the family, including his 
wife and an infant, his son, the present 
cashier of the same bank and a servant, 
were forced into closets, where they were 
kept quiet by threats of instant death. 
Mr. Sawyer was brought to terms by a 
twister placed about his throat. Having 
been strangled into submission, he was 
forced to obtain the bank key, which was 
kept at the post-office, admit the robbers 
and open the safe. A large sum in cash 
and negotiable securities was taken, and 


president of the bank himself was taken, 
blindfolded to the hiding-place of the 
thieves, and personally made the ex- 
change. The incident made a great stir 
throughout the entire country and was 
one of the last big breaks known in the 
east. The invention of the time lock 
occurred soon after. To a_ stranger 
reviewing the story at this distance, the 
courage’ and adroitness of the bank 
officials appear to much greater advan- 
tage than the persistence or skill of the 
police. 

Milford was in the line of migration 
of the Scotch-Irish colonists to whom has 


















been attributed so much that is most con- 
structive in the early struggles of state 
building. Honorable John R. McLane 
was a man of that stock. Although a 
later accession, he signally illustrates the 
continuation of an inflow into our coun- 
try of those who make our strength as 
well as those who make our problems. 
lle was born in Lennoxtown, Scotland, 
february 27, 1852, and brought by his 
parents to this country while he was still 
an infant. These worthy people located 
in Manchester, N. H., and young McLane 
was reared in that city and educated in 


THE “SWING Bu&IDGE” 


its public schools. He displayed a marked 
aptitude for mechanical pursuits and be- 
came a skilled wood-worker. In 1876 he 
established himself in a business of his 
own in Milford, manufacturing post- 
office furniture and equipments. The 
business grew to very large proportions 
and is still prosperous under the direc- 
tion of his son, Clinton McLane. Mr. 
McLane was a man of liberal instincts. 
He gave freely and gave his best, always. 
He was a supporter of the Congrega- 
tional Church, a most hospitable enter- 
tainer, gave to his four children the best 
education which the country could afford 
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and held many public offices of import- 
ance, culminating in the governorship of 
New Hampshire in which capacity he 
served with distinguished success, In all 
of his work he was ably seconded by his 
wife, who was Miss Ellen Tuck, the 
daughter of a prominent Miiford family. 
His recent death is a loss not only to Mil- 
ford but to the entire state of New 
Hampshire. Almost without exception 
the men of whom we have thus far 
spoken were builders in church as well as 
state affairs and were identified with the 
old Congregational parish. But another 
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strong force in Milford’s religious life 
was the new religious societies which 
sprang up to the apparent confusion but, 
no doubt, to the real quickening of 
spiritual activities. And these societies 
also contributed strong men to the com- 
munity. Such was Mr. David Heald who 
came to Milford as a journey-man 
cabinet maker in 1846, and ten years later 
established a small, independent factory 
for the manufacture of furniture. This 
has since grown into the important in- 
dustry which bears the name of French 
and Heald, and is one of the most widely 
known furniture manufacturing estab- 


lishments in New England. This in- 
dustry is an important contributor to the 
prosperity of Milford. Mr. Heald was a 
faithful member of the Baptist Church 
and a_ respected and_ public-spirited 
citizen. His son, Mr. Edward Heald, is 
now in charge of the factory. 

Another important contribution to the 
name and fame of Milford from the 
Scotch-Irish fold is Honorable Robert 
M. Wallace, associate justice of the 
Supreme Bench of New Hampshire. 
Judge Wallace’s family came by the 
regulation Londonderry route,and among 
his ancestors is the picturesque and 
resolute figure of “Ocean-born Mary.” 
The story is that the ship in which this 
party of immigrants sailed had been cap- 
tured by pirates, but the pitiable plight 
of Mary’s mother so appealed to the bet- 
ter feelings of the pirate captain that he 
not only permitted the party to proceed 
on their way, but presented the infant 
Mary with valuable gifts. “Ocean-born 
Mary” was the great-great grand mother 
of Judge Wallace, who began legal prac- 
tice in Milford in 1871. There he formed 
a partnership with Bainbridge Wad- 
leigh, United States Senator, who later 
removed to Boston after which Judge 
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Wallace practiced alone. He served in 
the state legislature, was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1889 
and for ten years from 1883, or until he 
was appointed by Governor J. B. Smith 
to the supreme bench, Judge Wallace is 
held, in the highest repute as a jurist, 
and his career adds distinction to his 
adopted home. 

As one approaches Milford by rail 
from Nashua, its importance as a granite 
producing and working district becomes 
at once apparent. At East Milford 
Station the long line of stone cutters’ 
sheds begins, continuing in an almost 
unbroken stretch of over a mile. Along 
the track to South Milford the sheds con- 
tinue, and there are few scenes that 
afford a more vivid impression of man 
as a.toiler and buiider, a transformer by 
virtue of indomitable industry, than the 
moving about and shaping into forms of 
regularity and beauty the intractable 
masses quarried from the great time- 
eroded hills beyond. We now climb 
the hills themselves, where the great 
derrick arms swing and the gleaming 
rock is laid bare in ledge after ledge, and 
all with the accuracy and precision of 
perfect control. Here a huge monolith 

















is being lifted by an 80-ton derrick and 
placed like a pillow on two flat cars 
waiting to receive it, here a man—man 
or gnome—white with quarry dust is 
splitting paving blocks, and as a matter 
of fact, few specialties in the way of 
stone work calls for more expert hands. 
Highly paid workmen these, with wages 
that would give many a perfumed city 
clerk dreams of affluence. 

In visiting the leading quarries on the 
hills at South Milford, a convenient 
route will be to go first to the Lovejoy 
quarry, whose tall derricks rise conspi- 
cuously above the forests that cover the 
sides of the hills. Here is probably the 
heaviest equipment for handling stone 
among the Milford quarries. A _ fine 
seam of granite is laid bare, and its pos- 
sibilities would only seem to be limited 
by human ability to handle masses. From 
this quarry was taken the beautiful stone 
monoliths that adorn the treasury build- 
ing at Washington. Mr. S. A. Lovejoy, 
the treasurer and general manager of the 
company, is an expert quarryman cap- 
able of doing anything that he calls upon 
his workmen to do, a manager of the 
best type. He is a prominent factor in 
the granite business of Milford. From 
the Lovejoy quarries one may cross by a 
footpath to those of the Pease Company. 
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Here also a beautiful sheet of stone is 
being worked. The good, clear stone lies 
remarkably near to the surface, and this, 
indeed, is an important feature of the 
Milford stone and lends itself to 
economical working. If the stone were 
flexible, like the blubber of a whale, one 
could imagine some huge giant with his 
skining knife peeling off the entire blan- 
ket and rolling it up in one piece. The 
Pease quarries are amply equipped with 
machinery and trackage and are capable 
of the prompt filling of the largest or- 
ders, Another short walk through the 
woods and we are at the Kittredge quar- 
ries. It is all much the same story to the 
inexpert, but to the keen eye of the 
veteran granite man, there are differ- 
ences of the most marked character in 
almost continuous seams of stone. This, 
he will tell you, is the finest paving stone 
in the world, and another that seems 
identical to the untrained eye, excellently 
fitted for carving, “cutting just like 
cheese.” Mr. Kittredge is an expert in 
all the ins and outs of the granite busi- 
ness and no small part of his success lies 
in his ability to select the proper stone 
for the work required. Close by, in the 
same group of quarries, is that of the 
Tonella Company. Mr. Tonella also has 
a cutting shed of his own and from his 
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own quarries selects the stone for the 
beautiful monumental work: produced in 
his sheds. The granite closely resembles 
that of Westerley, R. I. if, indeed, it is 
not actually superior to that celebrated 
monumental stone. For cut work it has 
an advantage over almost all known 
granites in its absolute freedom from 
iron stain in weathering. Many very 
beautiful pieces of monumental work 
have been executed by this firm out of 
stone from their own quarries. The com- 
pany frequently uses the brand name of 
“New Westerley granite.” 

The granite men of Milford are or- 
ganized into an association of which Mr. 
George Burnett is president. Mr. Bur- 
nett is himself a cutter, his shed being 
one of those that make up the long line of 
sheds that border the railroad from Mil- 
ford to East Milford station. It might 
be interesting to a few, but not to the 
majority of our readers, to develop the 
commercial history and the ups and 
downs of the various firms engaged in 
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the granite business in Milford, but it 
would be wholly aside from our purpose 
which is to emphasize, first, the high 
quality and varied uses of Milford 
granite and, second, the existence of a 
large number of strong firms capable of 
readily and promptly handling the 
heaviest orders. We have spoken in 
a former part of this article of the 
prosperity, good-citizenship and business 
acumen of the Italian cutters. Un- 
doubtedly a factor in this prosperity is 
the Granite Savings Bank of Milford 
with its 1550 open accounts and its 
deposits June 30, 1911, of $318,461.11. 
This bank was incorporated in 1897 and 
opened for business April 4, 1899. Mr. 
William T. French has held the office of 
President and Mr. Arthur L. Keyes that 
of Treasurer since the organization of 
the bank. Mr. C, S. Emerson is the 
Vice-President. The bank strongly 
favors home investment, and its direc- 
torate includes many leaders of local 
business and professional life. 

The mercantile life of Milford is 
wholesome and strong and enjoys the 
patronage of the surrounding country. 
Many of the merchants have amasse‘ 
comfortable fortunes and are men of 
standing and mark in their community. 
Mr. W. F. French, the president of the 
Granite Savings Bank, is a druggist, Mr. 
C. S. Emerson, its vice-president, is a 
furniture dealer whose business extends 
over a very wide territory. The president 
of the Souhegan National Bank, Mr. H. 
A. Barber, is the proprietor of a large 
department store and one of the fore- 
most business men of the town, in- 
terested in all of its enterprises, and a 
prime mover in most. 

Round about Milford, and particu- 
larly on the road to Wilton. are some of 
the most beautiful farm lands in the 
state. Here also a number of men of 
wealth, “gentlemen farmers,” as our 
modern journalism rather un-Americanly 
dubs them, have built beautiful homes in 
the midst of broad and well-tilled acres. 
Such is the Crosby farm, long occupied 
by William Crosby, one of Milford’s most 
public-spirited citizens, and by him left to 
his twin sons, Frederick and Freeman 
Crosby, who lived upon it until their 
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cession of delights to the lover of rural 
scenery, and the fine, old hilltop itself, 
with its fresh, cool breezes and wide, 
panoramic views, the very ideal of a 
restful change for the toiler in the heat 
of noisy and low-lying Boston or New 
York. Here are to be found excellent 
hotels, notably The Grand, which is the 
largest, and the Bellevue. Points of in- 
terest abound inviting to drives and 
walks, and every amusement is provided. 
From the two Marden brothers, Honor- 
able George Marden and Mr. Frank 
Marden, Mount Vernon has enjoyed a 
devoted, tireless and generous care which 
has played a large part in transforming 
the old village into the beauty spot that 
it is to-day. 

Quite different from Mount Vernon, 
but equally charming in its own way is 
Ponemah, an exceptionally well-managed 
and deservedly popular hotel resort about 
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death when the beautiful property be- 
came the home of Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Anderson, Mrs. Anderson being the 
daughter of Deacon Freeman Crosby. 
This is one of the finest farming proper- 
ties in the state of New Hampshire. A 
little farther on toward Wilton is the 
beautiful country residence of Mr. C, H. 
V. Smith, a gentleman of means who has 
taken an interest in a number of Milford 
manufacturing enterprises. Mr. Smith’s 
residence occupies a commanding site 
and is one of the most attractive in the 
entire district. 

And this notice of the beautiful farm 
lands and fine estates of the Souhegan 
valley brings us naturally to a closer con- 
sideration of the attractions of the dis- 
trict to the summer visitor, that very im- 
portant factor in the prosperity of rural 
New England. The Souhegan is a lovely 
winding stream, bordered by fertile 
lands, while on either side the land rises, 
at first gradually, but with increasing 
abruptness, into those forest-covered hills 
that are the glory of the Granite State. 
“Seven miles up and three down,” as the 
saying goes, is the road to Mount Ver- 
non, a glorious hill-top, where freedom’s 
eagle ought to have been born if it wasn’t. 
The road to Mount Vernon is a suc- 
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three miles to the east of Milford. 
Ponemah is fairly built in the woods and 
offers the beauty of the nearby as Mount 
Vernoon of the distant view. 

By all odds the most interesting devel- 
opments of New England life to-day is 
that which joins industrial development 
with the “return to the soil” movement 
in both of the manifestations of the lat- 
ter, I say in “both of the manifesta- 
tions of the return to-the-soil movement, 
because I take it that the eager seeking 
of out-of-door recreation in close touch 


with the earth in its beauty, is really a 
phase of the same spirit that is leading us 
to re-examine and re-appraise our farm 
properties in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge and intensive farming. With 
the growth of this movement the develop- 
ment of the Souhegan valley is assured. 

I have purposely omitted from this 
sketch many of those things which com- 
monly appear in similar articles. I have 
tried rather to speak of those things 
which Milford enjoys in some unique or 
different manner or degree. 
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As THrey WERE IN THE BEGINNING, 


ARE Now, AND--- 


By MARGARET BURROWS MARTIN 


The only cherry in the whole sun- 

day was Jimsie Hepburn. Say 

Aunt Agnes, he’s simply grand. 
I’m plain crazy about him. He sure can 
have me.” 

The fresh girlish voice, too penetrating 
by far, rang out over the veranda. A 
close observor might have seen the per- 
fect hands of “Aunt Agnes” tighten on 
the arm of her chair though her answer 
came in a voice of the older generation, 
perfectly modulated, serene and gracious. 

“My dear, oh my dear! You should 
not speak so, and where did you meet 
James Hepburn? I understood you were 
going boating. You dressed for that 
you know,” with a depreciating glance at 
the scarlet sweater, the low throated 
Middy blouse, the bared round arms and 
the absurdly coiffured hatless head. 

“Yes I know, but Aunt Agnes, Percy 
Williams is such a ninny, a_ regular 
molly coddle, Teddy’s prize sample. He 
wouldn’t go beyond the breakwater. 
Said it wasn’t safe and we all can swim 
like Robert Chambers’ heroines. So we 
got miffed and made him put us ashore 
on the other side and then we took the 
car out to Yale Field and Jimsie Hep- 
burn was training and he was the whole 
thing. Believe me! I’m just crazy about 
him. Just my luck, I barely met him. 
Nan Heppelworth, stingy thing, mono- 
polized him the little time he was 
blanketed.” 

Perhaps the serene voice was less 
serene as Mrs. Chrisbaum, otherwise 
Aunt Agnes, looked questionly at her 
very pretty, very youthful niece perched 
securely on the veranda rail swinging her 
high heeled slippers, sample sizes, and 
said, “T don’t think I quite understand, 
dear. What do you mean by ‘blanketed’ 
and—” ; 

But again the clear voice interrupted, 


| HAD a rotten time, simply rotten. 


“Oh, Aunt Agnes, you sure are a perfect 
darling, but there is so much you don’t 
understand. Jimsie was training, and 
between runs when he came to the side 
lines, the men, the dear little freshies, 
tried to beat each other to it, and hang a 
perfectly gorgeous real Navajo blanket 
over his dandy shoulders. If I get to 
know him real well, I’m going to have 
that blanket for my rug, see if it don’t. 
’'m just crazy to be ‘next’ with him. 
He’s perfectly stunning in his track suit,” 
and the little heels clicked together by 
way of emphasis. 

“You mean,—” and now the beautiful 
voice held still less of serenity. “You 
can’t mean dear that you were talking 
to those young men and to James Hep- 
burn of all young men, while he was so 
improperly dressed. “You—” 

A merry little laugh, refreshing in its 
unconscious charmsilenced the distressed 
voice of the elder woman. 

“Improper, why Aunt Agnes, his cos- 
tume was quite en régle. Men can’t wear 
tuxedos and pearl studs on the athletic 
field and he is just too fit for anything in 
gym shirt and running pants. I didn’t 
talk to him; Nan Heppleworth, stingy 
thing, saw to that. I just met him, but I 
saw nothing else afterwards. He’s just 
grand, I could love him to death —um— 
m—m.” 

“Agnes!” and now the graciousness 
was lost in stern dignity. “You simply 
must not speak in that outrageous man- 
ner. You do not know this young man 
at all. I had hoped your meeting him 
would be very different. He is to dine 
here to-night. His mother is my dearest 
friend and for generations the family 
has been one of the proudest in New 
Haven. This questionable honor of being 
on “The Trock team” I believe you call 
it, has almost turned the poor boy’s head 
and the girls of the families we, of 
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course, do not know, are continually dis- 
gracing themselves by showing him at- 
tentions. His mother was here this 
afternoon and she was telling me that 
they actually call him up by telephone 
at his home and a group of girls, she did 
not of course name them, come for him 
repeatedly with their car. I rather fancy 
she referred to the Heppleworth girl you 
saw at the field. We, his mother and I, 
have been quite distressed about the 
whole matter. He has been very dear to 
me since but a small boy and we have 
seen sO many promising young men 
wreck their futures here at Yale on ac- 
count of unworthy girls that we know the 
danger to the best of boys. However, 
his mother was telling me this afternoon 
that she believed he was becoming 
satiated with attentions of that kind and 
she hoped he would soon feel the disgust 
we do. 

In my day, dear, things were very 
different. Your mother and I were 
brought up to believe that ladies never 
allowed themselves to be interested in 
men until the men showed them most 
marked attentions. Your mother, dear, 
was that rare thing to-day, a perfect lady 
and I had hoped dear, that when you 
came to me, you would be different than 
the girls here. I wanted James Hepburn 
to find in you his ideal woman. Had my 
own little girl lived—” 

There the sweet voice faltered and 
ceased. Slowly the girl on the rail slip- 
ped to her feet. 

“So that is it, Aunt Agnes. You be- 
lieved I would be like you and—and 
mama—instead of dear, dear daddy who 
was both mother and father to me until 
he, too, died. You thought I was differ- 
ent, and now you are perhaps sorry you 
sent for me, but I just cannot help it. 
I could not be like you if T tried a hun- 
dred years. TI somehow just must act as 
I feel. I think T am really interested in 
your James Hepburn. His big shoulders 
and big mouth and clean straight teeth 
and straight legs make me think of father 
and the men out West that I have always 
known. You have so many perfect- 
ladies-of-men here in New Haven. He 
seems different, and Aunt Agnes, Daddy 
has told me many, many times that he 
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and mama fell in love at their first meet- 
ing. Maybe he didn’t know that until 
after but anyhow that is how it hap- 
pened for Daddy, himself, said so.” 
Then the temporarily saddened eyes 
sparkled again. Yes, I am quite crazy 
about Jimsie Hepburn and if you keep 
me here Aunt Agnes you will just have 
to let me run my own show. You know 
Aunt Agnes I am not quite so awful as | 
sound. You have been so sweet and you 
dear old darling, I will promise not to 
call up your paragon on the ’phone or 
take him riding, or quite disgrace you. 
Girls must have been different in your 
day,” this with a sigh that touched the 
elder woman, “but I can’t be like them, 
Jimsie Hepburn or no Jimsie Hepburn, 
so there! Who beside this poor girl- 
hunted Mr. Hepburn is coming to din- 
ner to-night ?” 

Mrs. Chrisbaum sighed, then smiled in- 
dulgently at the wholesome girlish face 
turned to hers. 

“Just a little party, dear; Miss Bradley, 
she you call, I can’t think why, ‘The 
Curled Mayonnaise’ and the curate. He 
is very, very pleasant and cultured and 
musical, dear.” She hesitated over her 
description of the curate trying and fail- 
ing to see him with her niece’s bright 
eyes. 

When the little high heeled pumps 
clicked their way down the white treaded 
mahogany railed stairs that night, James 
Hepburn boyishly handsome in dinner 
attire, started forward smilingly to bow 
over the little hand extended in response 
to her Aunt Agnes’ tentative introduc- 
tion, 

“Miss Lindsey, I had the pleasure of 
meeting you at the Field to-day. I am 
delighted.” 

The fresh girlish voice, to her aunt’s 
bewilderment, in its childish habit inter- 
rupted, “Mr. Hepton, oh yes, how stupid 
of me to forget; after our long talk too, 
but never mind when you get over being 
a freshman and turn horrid senior vou 
will not remember first meetings. You 
freshmen are such a comfort and there 
were so many of you out there to-day. 
Aunt Agnes was quite distressed about 
my having gone so I suppose I shall not 
go again.” 
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James Hepburn, senior track team 
idol, looked the bewilderment “Aunt 
Agnes” felt as one by one his perfectly 
intlated tires of vanity were punctured 
by the silvery thrusts. He watched the 
slender figure, childishly gowned in baby 
blue, bordered daringly with clusters of 
pink rose buds move across the long New 
England front parlor and greet Miss 
Bradley, whose eyes in turn wandered 
disapprovingly over the beautiful girlish 
shoulders as Charla Lindsey turned from 
her to meet the admiring gaze of the 
curate. 

It was on the curate’s arm Charla 
moved to the dining room and not until 
the end of the second course did James 
Hepburn, striving desperately to follow 
Miss Bradley’s essay on the value of 
soul beauty as compared to obvious 
physical charm, have an opportunity of 
realizing fully the obvious physical charm 
of the face turned so persistently and 
happily (judging from the little laughs 
that bubbled intermittently) to the little 
curate. 

James Hepburn as he sat in the back 
parlor after dinner and tried rather un- 
successfully to keep a four-handed con- 
versation with his host and hostess and 
Miss Bradley from dragging, was un- 
comfortably conscious of the rapt ad- 
miration in face and voice of the little 
curate who was assisting Charla Lindsey 
rearrange great piles of music. Finally 
piqued beyond endurance, he rose and 
approached the pre-occupied pair. 

“T say, Miss Charla!” he said with 
clumsiness quite new to him, “you seem 
so interested in music. There’s to be a 
very good concert at Woolsey Hall to- 
morrow afternoon. May I send you 
tickets and perhaps enjoy it with you?” 

Charla, evidently with difficulty with- 
drawing her mind from the curate’s last 
remark, raised eyes which James Hep- 
burn was sure were the brownest in the 
world and answered, “Oh, thank you, 
Mr. Hepburn, Auntie says I had your 
name wrong before. We,” with a dazz- 
ling smile at the beaming curate, “are 
going to the church-on-the-green to-mor- 
row afternoon. I am to try the big organ 
there. I am going to spend all my spare 
time there. I am just wild to begin.” 


When Mrs. Chrisbaum kissed her 
niece good night some hours later, she 
hesitated and then asked, ‘Charla, would 
you mind telling me why you were-a-so- 
pleasant to the curate to-night and so-a- 
distant to James Hepburn? I thought, 
indeed you were so emphatic about your 
admiration for him this afternoon.” 

Charla Lindsey studied -her aunt’s 
beautiful cameo face before replying. 
Then, while a quick flush deepened the 
rose tints of her cheeks she leaned for- 
ward impulsively and kissed both the 
pale cheeks before her. “Oh, Aunt Agnes, 
you are too sweet, too dear to be real.” 
She hesitated and then the deep brown 
eyes sparkled. “Didn't you see James 
Hepburn had his hair parted in the 
middle to-night? I detest men who wear 
their hair so. Out on the field his hair 
seemed to illustrate that old hymn, ‘In 
heaven above where all is love, there'll 
be no parting there.” You need not worry 
darling, My Lady. I shall not disgrace 
you by a crush on James—the irre- 
proachable.” 

Mrs. Chrisbaum sighed as she let down 
her soft white threaded hair that night, 
vaguely discontented. Her last thought 
before she knelt by the great mahogany 
hed which had been the pride of her 
grandmother was “Girls are so different 
than in my time.” 

As the weeks went on she grew more 
reconciled to this difference. It was 
strangely sweet to have the old house 
filled with youth and flowers and 
laughter. Even the slang she found so 
offensive at first began to have new 
meaning as she associated it with the 
bright eyed, wholesome girl, who day by 
day became more dear to her. She came 
to understand the innate womanliness 
which all the children. in the neighbor- 
hood had recognized instinctively as their 
clinging devotion to the girl constantly 
emphasized. 

Only the lack of enthusiasm about her 
old favorite, the son of her dearest 
friend, damnened her joy in the new 
companionship. 

Charla was in every truth what her 
mother had been, a belle; only now the 
phrase was, like the curled bangs of that 
time, hopelessly old-fashioned. Charla’s 
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every day, every hour, proclaimed her the 
modern belle. “A popular girl,” Mr. 
Chrisbaum exclaimed one night when at 
last the great veranda was deserted. 
“Yale surely is growing apace. I did 
not know there were as many freshman 
as come here to see Charla and say, how 
many men have The Skull and Cross 
Bones now?” 

But although the freshmen came—and 
the sophomores—and the juniors—and 
the seniors, one senior, he of the track 
team fame and Skull and Cross Bone 
affiliation, arrived with the most per- 
sistent regularity and frequency and in- 
variably Charla met him with a sweet 
childlike surprise—a Why-are-you-here 
manner that made him swear he would 
not. come again, even while he planned 
some new way to interest her, for each 
plan he offered found her otherwise en- 
gaged. 

One day, one beautiful clear day 
shortly before commencement, he brought 
a look of eagerness to the clear brown 
eves by proposing she take a run with 
him in a racing dory. 

“The water is fine,” he said, “just 
enough wind. I heard you sav the other 
night you had never had a sail in one of 
our dories. There is no danger and I can 
manage this one easily ; only nut on some- 
thing you don’t care about keeping dry. 
We are liable to get plenty of spray. 
Please say you will come. I wish I knew 
why you dislike me so.” 

Aunt Agnes coming into the room at 
that moment and catching the last sen- 
tence thought for the hundredth time of 
the center-parted hair and longed to tell 
him, but she felt it would not be loyal to 
Charla. “Such a strange fancy,” she 
mused, “and so different than she would ex- 
pect from the girl ;to persistently discour- 
age such devotion for such a trivial cause.” 

She did not realize that her entrance 
had saved her favorite a premature de- 
claration and Charla’s eves were lowered 
and none could tell whether her woman’s 
instinct had warned her of the mingled 
love and longing and wounded vanity 
crowding for utterance. : 

It was a perfect day off Morris Cove. 
The wind driving around Light House 
Point, formed waves, the breakwater 


only partially subdued and white caps 
broke frothily on the palisades aroun: 
the bend. The little dory tacked and 
doubled and cut clean and sharp befor: 
the wind, A group of men in oilskins 
whose broad cat-boat with brown sail: 
crossed their course looked in frank sur- 
prise at the little figure in blue middy 
blouse shifting easily from side to side 
as the narrow dory dipped and cut into 
the waves. 

“Tt is fresher than I thought. They 
are rolling in—kind of choppy.—I’m 
afraid you'll get pretty wet. Shall we go 
in?” asked the bronze skinned track man 
in jerks as he kept his eyes on their sheet. 

Charla’s eyes danced and_ sparkled, 
“Go in!” she cried, “Not for worlds. 
This is like things I dream of. You must 
go outside of the breakwater. I am wild 
to get in the big waves.” 

James Hepburn sent a judging glance 
over the growing waves, “I think we can 
try it,” he said. Then with a look that 
brought a flush to the salt sprayed cheeks, 
“IT must not take you into danger. Can 
you swim?” Charla turned her eyes out 
over the long breakwater. 

“Of course we will try it. Yes, I can 
swim—a little—I used to swim in the 
tank at the school.” Perhaps it was the 
memory of the gay times—the tank at 
school with the girl friends now far 
away, perhaps ’twas the thought of the 
long, before breakfast swims which were 
too dear in memory to speak of, with 
Father in San Francisco Bay, those happy 
little girl times with the daddy she 
adored, the daddy who would never more 
hold her close and whisper, “My little 
girl, my darling little girl,” that brought 
the stinging tears to the great brown eyes. 

They were outside of the breakwater 
now and the sail reefed closer, James 
Hepburn thinking of the difference be- 
tween swimming in a twenty by forty 
bath-tub in a girl’s college and in the 
waves here in Long Island Sound with a 
puffy squall on, turned in time to see the 
big tears overflowing. 

“Charla, my little girl, why what—” 
he exclaimed and then—it happened— 

When James Hepburn’s eyes were 
again above water he saw a wet blonde 
head crowned with sodden ribbon fifteen 
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feet away. She seemed to be making 
futile efforts to swim, keeping just above 
the waves between them and gazing ap- 
pealingly at him. 

They seemed hours, ages, aeons, those 
minutes before he reached her and then 
he trembled with fear because she yielded 
so quietly to his rescue. ‘Poor little girl, 
she is almost exhausted,” he thought. 
“Fool! Damned fool, I was to risk it. 
She will never forgive me after this; but 
oh, if she is all right, I will be satisfied.” 

He gained the breakwater easily and 
climbed with difficulty to its great stone 
top with his burden. The white lids 
covered the brown eyes now and as he 
laid her on the sea splashed stones, he 
knelt in agony by her side, “My little 
girl, my darling little girl. Oh, what have 
| done and I loved you so. I never meant 
to hurt you, never. I love you so! I 
love vou so! What can I do?” 

The face beneath his turned deepest 
rose. The little wet mouth trembled. 
The white lids lifted and a pair of most 
laughing, happy eyes looked into his. 

“Oh, you did that splendid, Jimsie 
Hepburn, but I was much more comfort- 
able before you laid me down on these 
hard stones.” 

James Hepburn rose to his feet. The 
great drops still fell from his glossy head. 
One hung suspended on the end of his 
nose. His great jaw dropped. The flan- 


nel outing trousers clung unevenly to his 
muscular limbs. For fully a half mo- 
ment James Hepburn stood and looked 
in amazement into those laughing chal- 
lenging eyes. 

Then—but the cat-boat sailors coming 
in haste to rescue “them tarnal fools” 
never told what they saw and after all 
Jimsie was just proving that he could do 
other things “splendid.” 

When James Hepburn brought “his 
little girl” dressed in the good fisherman’s 
daughter’s best dress, home to her Aunt 
Agnes and claimed that fair lady’s kiss 
and a blessing, she looked in amazement 
from the happy girl to her old favorite. 

“But, my dear, his hair is still parted in 
the middle.” 

Charla, whose mind and heart held 
naught but her lover’s words and the 
memory of the shelter of his arms looked 
in honest bewilderment at the elder 
woman. 

“Why Aunt Agnes! What has that to 
do with it,” then, remembering, a peal of 
merry laughter filled the old front parlor. 
“Oh, Aunt Agnes, Aunt Agnes, you are 
TOO sweet to be REAL.” 

Aunt Agnes looked long and tenderly 
into the radiant eyes and then a light 
from other days dawned in her own. 

“T believe I understand dear. You 
precious little Charla! Girls are no differ- 
ent than they were in my time.” 





SUNSET CONTEMPLATION 


By DORIAN HYDE 


Ever with rapture and longing salute we the passing day 
In its hour of majesty and splendor; 

Radiance soft and amber suffusing the sky of gray 
Awake now the soul’s intensities solemn and tender. 


Borne up in yonder glories fain would I drift away, 
Only to still the vague unrest which thralls me; 

Of surety Divine assurance bespeaks, yon crimson o’er tranquil gray, 
That distant realm of soul’s enchantment calls me. 


The soft wondrous voices of my heart, sublimely and peacefully now 
Join song with all Nature at Beauty’s shrine kneeling; 

In contemplation mellow, I gaze to the graceful cathedral spires 
My soul quite silent, awed, with unutterable feeling. 
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every day, every hour, proclaimed her the 
modern belle. “A popular girl,” Mr. 
Chrisbaum exclaimed one night when at 
last the great veranda was deserted. 
“Yale surely is growing apace. I did 
not know there were as many freshman 
as come here to see Charla and say, how 
many men have The Skull and Cross 
Bones now ?” 

But although the freshmen came—and 
the sophomores—and the juniors—and 
the seniors, one senior, he of the track 
team fame and Skull and Cross Bone 
affiliation, arrived with the most per- 
sistent regularity and frequency and in- 
variably Charla met him with a sweet 
childlike surprise—a Why-are-you-here 
manner that made him swear he would 
not. come again, even while he planned 
some new way to interest her, for each 
plan he offered found her otherwise en- 
gaged. 

One day, one beautiful clear day 
shortly before commencement, he brought 
a look of eagerness to the clear brown 
eves by proposing she take a run with 
him in a racing dory. 

“The water is fine,” he said, “just 
enough wind. I heard you sav the other 
night you had never had a sail in one of 
our dories. There is no danger and I can 
manage this one easily ; only nut on some- 
thing vou don’t care about keeping dry. 
We are liable to get nlenty of spray. 
Please say you will come. I wish I knew 
why you dislike me so.” 

Aunt Agnes coming into the room at 
that moment and catching the last sen- 
tence thought for the hundredth time of 
the center-parted hair and longed to tell 
him, but she felt it would not be loyal to 
Charla. “Such a strange fancy,” she 
mused, “and so different than she would ex- 
pect from the girl;to persistently discour- 
age such devotion for such a trivial cause.” 

She did not realize that her entrance 
had saved her favorite a premature de- 
claration and Charla’s eves were lowered 
and none could tell whether her woman’s 
instinct had warned her of the mingled 
love and longing and wounded vanity 
crowding for utterance. 

Tt was a perfect day off Morris Cove. 
The wind driving around Light House 
Point, formed waves, the breakwater 
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only partially subdued and white cap 
broke frothily on the palisades aroun: 
the bend. The little dory tacked an 
doubled and cut clean and sharp befor: 
the wind, A group of men in oilskins 
whose broad cat-boat with brown sails 
crossed their course looked in frank sur- 
prise at the little figure in blue middy 
blouse shifting easily from side to side 
as the narrow dory dipped and cut into 
the waves. 

“It is fresher than I thought. They 
are rolling in—kind of choppy.—I’m 
afraid you'll get pretty wet. Shall we go 
in?” asked the bronze skinned track man 
in jerks as he kept his eyes on their sheet. 

Charla’s eyes danced and_ sparkled, 
“Go in!” she cried, “Not for worlds. 
This is like things I dream of. You must 
go outside of the breakwater. I am wild 
to get in the big waves.” 

James Hepburn sent a judging glance 
over the growing waves, “I think we can 
try it,” he said. Then with a look that 
brought a flush to the salt sprayed cheeks, 
“T must not take you into danger. Can 
you swim?” Charla turned her eyes out 
over the long breakwater. 

“Of course we will try it. Yes, I can 
swim—a little—I used to swim in the 
tank at the school.” Perhaps it was the 
memory of the gay times—the tank at 
school with the girl friends now far 
away, perhaps ’twas the thought of the 
long, before breakfast swims which were 
too dear in memory to speak of, with 
Father in San Francisco Bay, those happy 
little girl times with the daddy she 
adored, the daddy who would never more 
hold her close and whisper, “My little 
girl, my darling little girl,” that brought 
the stinging tears to the great brown eyes. 

They were outside of the breakwater 
now and the sail reefed closer, James 
Hepburn thinking of the difference be- 
tween swimming in a twenty by forty 
bath-tub in a girl’s college and in the 
waves here in Long Island Sound with a 
puffy squall on, turned in time to see the 
big tears overflowing. 

“Charla, my little girl, why what—” 
he exclaimed and then—it happened— 

When James Hepburn’s eyes were 
again above water he saw a wet blonde 
head crowned with sodden ribbon fifteen 
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feet away. She seemed to be making 
futile efforts to swim, keeping just above 
the waves between them and gazing ap- 
pealingly at him. 

They seemed hours, ages, aeons, those 
minutes before he reached her and then 
he trembled with fear because she yielded 
so quietly to his rescue. “Poor little girl, 
she is almost exhausted,” he thought. 
“Fool! Damned fool, I was to risk it. 
She will never forgive me after this; but 
oh, if she is all right, I will be satisfied.” 

He gained the breakwater easily and 
climbed with difficulty to its great stone 
top with his burden. The white lids 
covered the brown eyes now and as he 
laid her on the sea splashed stones, he 
knelt in agony by her side. ‘My little 
girl, my darling little girl. Oh, what have 
| done and I loved you so. I never meant 
to hurt you, never. I love you so! I 
love vou so! What can I do?” 

The face beneath his turned deepest 
rose. The little wet mouth trembled. 
The white lids lifted and a pair of most 
laughing, happy eyes looked into his, 

“Oh, you did that splendid, Jimsie 
Hepburn, but I was much more comfort- 
able before you laid me down on these 
hard stones.” 

James Hepburn rose to his feet. The 
great drops still fell from his glossy head. 
One hung suspended on the end of his 
nose. His great jaw dropped. The flan- 


nel outing trousers clung unevenly to his 
muscular limbs. For fully a half mo- 
ment James Hepburn stood and looked 
in amazement into those laughing chal- 
lenging eyes. 

Then—but the cat-boat sailors coming 
in haste to rescue “them tarnal fools” 
never told what they saw and after all 
Jimsie was just proving that he could do 
other things “splendid.” 

When James Hepburn brought “his 
little girl” dressed in the good fisherman’s 
daughter’s best dress, home to her Aunt 
Agnes and claimed that fair lady’s kiss 
and a blessing, she looked in amazement 
from the happy girl to her old favorite. 

“But, my dear, his hair is still parted in 
the middle.” 

Charla, whose mind and heart held 
naught but her lover’s words and the 
memory of the shelter of his arms looked 
in honest bewilderment at the elder 
woman. 

“Why Aunt Agnes! What has that to 
do with it,” then, remembering, a peal of 
merry laughter filled the old front parlor. 
“Oh, Aunt Agnes, Aunt Agnes, you are 
TOO sweet to be REAL.” 

Aunt Agnes looked long and tenderly 
into the radiant eyes and then a light 
from other days dawned in her own. 

“T believe I understand dear. You 
precious little Charla! Girls are no differ- 
ent than they were in my time.” 





SUNSET CONTEMPLATION 


By DORIAN HYDE 


Ever with rapture and longing salute we the passing day 
In its hour of majesty and splendor; 

Radiance soft and amber suffusing the sky of gray 
Awake now the soul’s intensities solemn and tender. 


Borne up in yonder glories fain would I drift away, 
Only to still the vague unrest which thralls me; 

Of surety Divine assurance bespeaks, yon crimson o’er tranquil gray, 
That distant realm of soul’s enchantment calls me. 


The soft wondrous voices of my heart, sublimely and peacefully now 
Join song with all Nature at Beauty’s shrine kneeling; 

In contemplation mellow, I gaze to the graceful cathedral spires 
My soul quite silent, awed, with unutterable feeling. 








BUTTERFLIES AND MoTHs AND How To 
PHOTOGRAPH [THEM 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


BUTTERFLY has long been the 

symbol of all that is useless, 

in life; the name a synonym for 

pleasure seeking and thoughtless 
frivolity and senseless prettiness, and yet, 
in reality, these dainty little creatures are 
not the mere useless mites of beauty that 
we are apt to consider them, they are not 
brought into the world simply to flit away 
their short lives in a succession of care- 
free days with no other aim or reason for 
their being. 

Nature, in her far reaching scheme of 
existence and the continuation of life, 
has a place for the butterflies and a duty 
for them to fulfill, making them of some 
real importance in the world. It is to 
them and the bees that she has assigned 
the labor of fertilizing and cross-fertiliz- 
ing the seed-bearing flowers of our plants 
that they may continue to reproduce their 
species and not die out, as they would in- 
evitably otherwise do. 

Have any of us ever stopped to con- 
sider, | wonder, what this earth would be 
bereit of its vegetation? Without its 
vegetable life there could be no animal 
life, and it would whirl through space an 
absolutely dead body, like the moon. It is 
to perform their by no means small part 
toward preventing the consummation of 
this that the butterflies are allowed to 
exist and they attend to this duty so well 
that many flowers depend entirely upon 
them for the fertilization of their seeds. 
But they also play another part in the 
world which, though of no real import- 
ance, is, nevertheless, the one by which 
they are best known to the majority of 
people; that of helping to make perfect, 
by their presence, the beauty of a sum- 
mer’s day for, although we now accept 
their presence in the summer landscape 
almost without realizing it yet, I imagine, 
were “ted suddenly to be eliminated we 
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would greatly miss them although at first 
we probably would not be entirely cog- 
nizant of what had gone. 

but the moths, what part do they play 
in the economy of nature? Their duties 
are similar to those of the butterflies 
although, I am sorry to have to say, there 
are many species of moths that do in- 
finitely more damage to the vegetation 
than can be counteracted by the good 
that all the rest do, and against whom 
constant war must be waged. Of this 
type are the brown-tailed moth, the gypsy 
moth (which species have caused im- 
mense damage to the vegetation in New 
Ikngland during the past few years), the 
tent caterpillar and many others. Just 
why Nature allows them to multiply with 
such alarming rapidity that they are 
rapidly becoming a very serious menace 
to our shade and other trees, or why she 
allows them to exist at all is past the com- 
prehension of man, for they are, appar- 
ently, of absolutely no use. 

When one speaks of a moth the only 
idea that it conveys to the mind of the 
majority of people is of the little fellow 
that makes himself so obnoxious to the 
housewife by persistently eating holes in 
our garments so carefully laid away for 
future use, and to these people it always 
comes as a surprise to learn that among 
the moths are some of the largest of our 
Lepidopterous insects; huge fellows 
whose wings when spread often cover an 
expanse of from ten to twelve inches. 
These, however, are the night fliers and 
so successfully do they hide themselves 
during the day that they are seldom seen 
during that period and when one catches 
sight of them flying in the dusk he is very 
likely to confound them with the bats. 

And what, I hear someone asking, is 
the difference between a butterfly and a 
moth? The technical differences are many, 
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Tue MiLKweep ButterFLy, Our Most 
CoMMON SPECIES 


too many to explain here, but suffice it to 
say that the majority of moths are 
nocturnal in their habits while all the 
butterflies are diurnal. The moths have 
feathered antennae, or “feelers,” and 
heavy, thick bodies, while the antennz of 
the butterflies are thread-like and clubbed 
at the tips and their bodies are slim and 
small. Moreover the scales on the wings 
and bodies of the moths are thick and 
soft, many even resembling feathers, giv- 
ing to the wings a downy appearance and 
a soft velvety feeling to the touch, while 
those of the butterflies are thin and lap 
each other closely. 

There is scarcely an American boy who 
has not, at one time or another, started 
a collection of butterflies. None of these 
collections ever amount to anything more 
than the killing of a few hundred of the 
dainty creatures and the final consign- 
ment of their dried bodies to the ash bar- 
rel. It is not until the boy has reached an 
age of knowledge that he can start the 
making of such world-renowned collec- 
the former of which contained specimens 





tions as those that were gathered together 
by Mr. Neumoegen and Mr. Edwards, 
of nearly every species known to science. 

The making ot a collection of butter- 
flies or moths is an undertaking that re- 
quires skill, unlimited time, and the great- 
est care, not to speak of an immense out- 
lay of money. ‘There is another way of 
collecting them, however, and one which 
is open to every man, women or boy, and 
that is the taking of their photographs. 
This is not so difficult an undertaking as 
it may at first seem, but, on the other 
hand, neither is it entirely easy. It re- 
quires the expenditure of some little 
money and considerable time, but the en- 
joyment that can be derived from its pur- 
suit amply justifies the expenditure of 
both these commodities. I am going to 


give some hints to those who wish to un- 
dertake it that may be of some material 
aid to them. 

Of course the moths, being extremely 





Luna Motu Just AFTER EMERGING FROM 
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difficult to find in the daytime, cannot 
often or easily be photographed out of 
doors. Their larve, or caterpillars, are 
to be found plentifully everywhere, how- 
ever, feeding upon the vegetation, and, 
with a little care, they can be kept in 
captivity until they pass through the vari- 
ous stages to the perfect insect. To 
watch and study them day by day during 
this transformation, or metamorphosis as 
it is called, is not the least of the pleas- 
ures to be derived from this pastime. 


MALE AND FEMALE CEvopa Motus, ONE 


Moreover there is plenty of opportunity 
for the making of photographs of them in 
series showing them in all their stages 
from the small worm to the perfect insect, 
and such a series is of great interest. 
When the Imago, or perfect insect, first 
emerges from its chrysalis there is an 
interval of some three or four hours dur- 
ing which it is absolutely inert, for it 
takes that length of time for its wings to 
dry and strengthen sufficiently to be used 
in flight. During this time, if it is 
handled with care, it can be transferred 
to any resting place upon which the 
operator may desire to photograph it and 
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it will remain there perfectly motionless. 
Naturally, under these conditions, one 
may be assured of obtaining absolutely 
perfect, even life-sized portraits of it 
with but little or no trouble. All this 
may also, of course, be done with the 
butterflies as well as the moths and, in 
fact, I consider this the really ideal 
method of making photographs of the 
Lepidoptera for by no other means can 
they be so accurately reproduced. 
There is another feature that serves to 
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OF THE LARGEST OF OuR NATIVE SPECIES 


distinguish a moth from a butterfly be- 
sides those already enumerated: the 
larve of the butterflies are always 
smooth bodied although some of them 
have horny excrescences and fleshy fila- 
ments protruding from different points 
of their anatomy, while the great major- 
ity of the larve of the moths are pro- 
vided with a more or less heavy covering 
of hairs. This cannot be absolutely de- 
pended upon as a distinguishing feature, 
however, for many of the moth larve 
are smooth bodied also, but we may be 
certain that any hairy caterpillar that we 
find will ultimately turn into a moth, 
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Furthermore the caterpillars of the 
moths, when about to enter into the sec- 
ond or pupal stage of existence, always 
weave for thernselves some sort of a cov- 
ering of silk. This is called a cocoon. 
In some instances it is flimsy in the ex- 
treme, only sufficient to hold the two 
edges of a leaf together or make a scant 
nest beneath whatever place of conceal- 
ment the caterpillar may have chosen. 
Frequently, however, as in the case of 


will but exercise a little care with them. 
All that is necessary is to keep them well 
supplied with fresh leaves but these 
should always be the same kind as those 
upon which they were originally found 
feeding. They should be kept in cages 
made of very fine mesh netting in order 
to keep them safe from the attacks of the 
parasitic flies that are always searching 
for them, and these cages should be kept 
clean, for a caterpillar is a cleanly crea- 





TENT CATERPILLAR, A DESTRUCTIVE PEST 


the silk worm, it is substantially and 
beautifully made. The larve of the but- 
terflies never do this but merely attach 
themselves to the underside of some leaf ; 
to the stem of the plant upon which they 
are feeding; to the bark of a tree; or 
secrete themselves beneath some stone or 
loose leaves; underneath loose bark, or 
in some one of the many numerous 
places in which they choose to pass the 
pupal stage, and there change to the 
pupae without the covering of a cocoon. 

It is an easy task to rear larve if one 


ture. This is all the care that they re- 
quire and they should be handled as little 
as possible. I usually have kept small 
bottles of water in the cages in which to 
place the leaf bunches for my captives to 
feed upon. This keeps the leaves in a 
fresh condition for much longer than if 
they were just thrown into the cage, but 
the mouths of the bottles must be kept 
closed in some way so that the cater- 
pillars may not crawl into them and be 
drowned. 

In photographing butterflies afield, and 
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this is far easier than it may at first 
seem, some very beautiful pictures may 
be obtained. First it is necessary, how- 
ever, to know something of the habits of 
the butterflies so that we may know just 
when and where to look for them, Each 
species has its chosen habitat and one 
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looked for as early as the latter part of 
March. 

However, July and August are the 
gala months for the butterflies and then 
one can hardly go amiss in looking for 
them. They are everywhere from the 
sunny open places to the deeper woods 





One oF Our Most BEAuTIFUL MoTHS 


might almost as well think of finding a 
fish on dry land as to look for one of the 
swamp-loving species in the high dry 
woods or vice-versa. Also the different 
species appear at different times of the 
year and some of my readers may be sur- 
prised to learn that some species may be 


and from the swamp-lands to the high 
hills, and their name is legion. 

Take your camera on some fine, still 
day, for a day on which the wind is 
blowing is a poor one for butterfly 
photography, and go to the nearest piece 
of flower-covered lowland. It is here, 
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where the Joe-Pye and Ironweed, the 
thistles and thoroughworts, the milk- 
weeds and sunflowers bloom in profusion 
that you will find the largest congrega- 
tion of butterflies. Having once arrived 


there you need not leave that field until 
you have every plate you have brought 
for you 


with you exposed, will find 


some conspicuous bloom, one that stands 
well above its fellows, for these are the 
ones that are most frequented by the but- 
terflies. There are always plenty of these 
more conspicuous blooms in every flower 
covered field. Having selected your 
flower, set up your tripod and attach your 
camera with the lens about two feet from 





THE BLack SWALLOW TAILs PAPILIO 


plenty of material. One should be im- 
mune to the rays of the sun on a quest 
of this sort and a broad brimmed straw 
hat, while it may not add to the stylish- 
ness of your costume, will be found of 
considerable service in protecting your 
head and face, which is more to the 
point. : 

Having arrived at your destination the 
first thing to be done is to search out 


and slightly above the flower so that it 
may be pointing downward at it on a 
slight angle. In focussing upon the 
flower, if your lens is a very fast one, 
you can afford to stop down a little so as 
to get the entire flower in sharp focus. 
If, however, your lens is not fast enough 
to stand this then you must move your 
camera back until you have every part of 
the flower clearly outlined on your 
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ground glass. It is much better to have 
the image of the butterfly small than out 
of focus and fuzzy, and it is remarkable 
to note, when you have focussed on only 
one part of the flower, how religiously 
the butterflies seem to avoid that parti- 
cular spot. Now set your shutter at 
about one-hundredth of a second speed, 
insert your plateholder, draw the slide, 
cover the whole camera well with the 
focussing cloth (and it is well to do so 
also with an extra piece of dark cloth so 
that there may be no danger of fogging 
your plate) and all that is left to be done 
is to wait for some butterfly to visit your 
blossom when you may make the ex- 


posure. Unless you are very unlucky 
you will not have long to wait unless you 
move about too much, for a_ butterfly 
does not generally object to the near 
presence of a human being. 

3utterflies and moths stay with us as 
long as the flowers last, and some species 
even longer, so that there is work for 
him who would photograph them from 
early spring until late fall. Even during 
the winter one need not be entirely idle 
for there are always the cocoons and 
chrysalids to be huntedand photographed 
and by keeping these in a warm place 
their inmates can be forced to emerge 
much earlier than they naturally would. 
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THE DoMEsTIC INSTINCTS AND THE 
MAN OF THE FUTURE 


By ALBERTINE FLERSHAM VALENTINE 


’ I NHIS is a critical age, a skeptical 
age. : 
Every body and everything of 
public interest must bear the 
glare of the search-light, and survives 
with glory or falls with shame according 
to its real value. 

Instead of being the wicked age that 
many try to make us believe it is, it 
seems to me that we have reached the 
enlightened stage of being so thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the old order of things 
that we are demanding as we never have 
before, a nearer approach to ideal con- 
ditions, and our constant demand coupled 
with public investigation must be pro- 
ductive of good results, so that in look- 
ing ahead we seem to have the promise 
of cleaner politics, saner religion, more 
honest business methods, more general 
educational advantages from the kinder- 
garten to college, more sanitary condi- 
tions in factory and tenement, shorter 
working days for women and purer foods 
and drugs. 

In the general investigation, the family 
as an institution has not escaped discus- 
sion, nor should it, for it is the founda- 
tion of the whole social order. The ideal 
toward which we are moving is the fam- 
ily, where father, mother and child are 
equal members of the trinity—the result 
of which is an intimacy and a sympathy 
unknown a century ago—and a home 
where the parents are performing their 
joint yet differentiated work wisely and 
in true harmony. The problem of the 
home of to-day is to educate the boys 
and girls of the present generation so 
that they may be prepared to take their 
respective places in the home of to-mor- 
row and to fill them adequately. 

Much has been written concerning the 


deficiencies of the rising generation an« 
particularly of the training or lack of 
training of the girls to prepare them for 
their duties as wives and mothers. Is 
there not something to be said about 
training the boys to be husbands and 
fathers ? 

Quite outside the training of boy or 
girl for other vocations and for other use- 
fulness is the necessity for instilling in 
both a sincere desire for the best kind of 
home life as the life which offers the most 
satisfying happiness, accompanied by an 
intelligent appreciation of the true duties 
and functions of the individual for that 
life and a resolve to live up to the high- 
est standards of living. 

Though this longing for and under- 
standing of domestic life is of equal im- 
portance in the training of boy and girl, 
it is, in more or less of a haphazard way, 
to be sure, oftener included in the up- 
bringing of girls than of boys. What- 
ever one’s theories may be in regard to 
the education of girls, whether he ad- 
vocate technical training in the art of 
home-making or college education, or 
both, all agree that girls should be so 
trained to think and to act that they can 
preside efficiently over their homes. 

As children, little girls have the 
domestic and maternal instincts strength- 
ened by their games. The game of play- 
ing house with its stage-setting of house- 
hold furnishings and with dolls and doll 
carriages as important properties, has 
apparently always existed and has never 
been supplanted by the many new and 
fascinating games put on the market 
each year. Most girls look forward to 
marrying as a matter of course. T do not 
mean that they, or their parents bend 
every effort to affecting an “advantage- 
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ous match” though this is undoubtedly 
the case in some circles, but the average 
girl in looking to the future is apt to say: 
“When I am married, I shall do thus and 
so.” Without much thought she knows 
instinctively, that her highest happiness 
and fullest development lies in wifehood 
and motherhood, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are now so many other 
fields open to her which never were be- 
fore. 

Marriage is fortunately not the econ- 
omic necessity to girls which it once was, 
yet it is to most the real goal of happi- 
ness. 

Do boys look forward to marriage in 
the same way? I believe that they do not, 
generally speaking, and is it not a fault 
in the social fabric? Are not husband- 
hood and fatherhood the natural instincts 
of the man? They undoubtedly were 
meant to be and they surely develop his 
character as nothing else does. His 
natural instincts have somehow become 
perverted. 

Beginning with childhood, the training 
of boys all. seems to point to their in- 
terests outside the home. Boys rarely 
join in the game of playing house, or, if 
they do, it is only before they are old 
enough to realize its nature, and, not 
wishing them to be effeminate, we do not 
encourage them to take part in this 
pastime though it would seem that they 
might take a role that would be in accord 
with masculine nature. 

On the other hand, they are universally 
fond of playing with steam _ engines, 
building blocks, electric motors, and even 
toy aeroplanes, and at an earlier age each 
year we see them becoming proficient as 
base-ball and foot-ball players. 

We encourage them in their athletic 
sports for they are of physical and moral 
benefit and we often imagine that we see 
architects and engineers in embryo when 
we are called to see the results of a rainy 
day in the play-room. 

We have long known that a man can- 
not hope to achieve much as physician, 
surgeon, lawyer, preacher, architect, 
artist or musician without special study 
along these lines, and special preparation 
is now almost necessary outside the 
professions, too, for besides the profes- 
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sional schools and schools of technology, 
there are trade schools for boys and girls 
which are gaining in favor, the school of 
business administration at Harvard, and 
there are trade magazines full of helpful 
articles for the man in commercial life. 

All good mothers and fathers ought to 
try to send their boys into the world 
specially trained for their prospective 
vocations so far as is _ possible, and 
equipped with lofty principles and good 
health, and ambitions to accumulate all 
that they can by honest methods which 
are not detrimental to the happiness or 
success of others. 

Ambition to succeed financially is an 
almost universal desire. It is a very 
normal desire. It may easily amount to 
greed but within legitimate limits it is a 
most impelling and necessary factor of 
real success. In the few cases where it 
is lacking, it is the duty of parents to 
stimulate their sons to action by impress- 
ing on them the duty of self-support, a 
duty to their families and to the com- 
munity. It is my opinion that intelligent 
parents are giving more and more thought 
and attention to these subjects and are 
sending their sons into the world as well 
prepared to earn a living and to be good 
citizens as their incomes permit. There 
are also wise parents, and their number 
is growing, who are realizing that, just 
as it is important to prepare their daugh- 
ters for wifehood and motherhood, so is 
it essential to teach their sons that their 
noblest calling is that of husbands and 
fathers and to develop latent domestic 
instincts often submerged by selfish 
desires. 

They are also teaching them to spurn 
the dual standard of moralitv proclaimed 
by a false and decadent philosonhv and 
by preaching the value and possibility of 
control over natural instincts thev are 
laying the foundation for men of such 
character and stamina that a more benefi- 
cent form of family life is bound to be 
the result. 

Whereas special education is not tan- 
gible nor practical to develop highly effi- 
cient manhood with the domestic in- 
stincts strengthened, it is a problem for 
parents to deal with, and there are several 
forces that can be recognized as inimical 
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to domesticity and as such should either 
be modified or eliminated as dwarfing to 


well rounded character. The domestic 
instinct, like all other important traits of 
character, must, of course, be inculcated 
before manhood dawns, so the forces for 
discussion are those presenting them- 
selves during childhood and boyhood and 
early manhood, and the complexity of 
modern life is responsible for many of 
them. 

Beginning with infancy, we see in 
many families, the baby turned over to 
a nurse in whose care he is left until he 
is ready for school. I am not in sym- 
pathy with some of the present day 
writers who feel that all nurses for chil- 
dren are an abomination, resulting in too 
much leisure for the mothers. There is a 
perfectly reasonable place that the child’s 
nurse fills in order that the mother may 
have some leisure which can be put to 
good uses, and it is only the superficial 
woman .who is lacking in a feeling of the 
responsibility of motherhood, who leaves 
anything but the drudgery to a nurse and 
the result is an equal loss to mother and 
child. 

To prolong the nurse’s stay after the 
boy’s mental development has really be- 
gun is the first step in the child’s con- 
sciousness toward destroying the per- 
sonal relationship of the child toward his 
parents and his home and in doing this, 
parents cheat themselves and their boy 
from one of the most satisfying of human 
relationships. 

The next influence that many boys 
meet which gets them out of touch with 
the life of the family and the home is to 
be sent to boarding school at an early 
age. Much can no doubt be said of the 
advantages of boarding schools and there 
are contingencies to meet which they are 
a necessity, but to the boy living where 
there is a good dav school, the other ad- 
vantages are as nothing comnared to the 
loss of his parents’ comradeship and the 
lack of an intimate interest in the home, 
which he must suffer at this most im- 
pressionahle and plastic age. 

The goine to college comes all too 
early, and the hov cannot have too solid 
a foundation laid to carrv him through 
these next four years without drifting 
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from the influences that are just as neces- 
sary to his future usefulness as_ his 
academic course and his enlarging college 
friendships. At college there are prac- 
tically no influences toward domesticity. 
All the surroundings bear in the opposite 
direction. The well-to-do student in 
these modern days finds himself living 
with all the comforts and conveniences of 
our best hotels while the less affluent ones 
do not suffer in the college boarding 
houses where their needs are probably 
met as well as in their own homes, with- 
out any effort on their part. The fra- 
ternities or clubs provide entertainment 
and meeting places often luxurious in 
their appointment where he who has the 
money may be well served at the press- 
ing of a button and with no thought or 
idea of how and at what expense it is all 
managed. 

On leaving college the boy, now called 
man, goes home; he enters business or a 
profession ; if this does not take him out 
of town to live, he is apt to find his home 
and his own family a little dull and simple 
compared to the life he has left or his 
family who have never really been part 
of his life and who have gone their own 
way without him do not quite know what 
to do with him. They have their own 
friends, he has his. They feel that they 
have done their duty in giving him an ex- 
cellent éducation and a “good start in the 
world” and parents and child go their 
separate ways. As soon as he is able he 
joins the local clubs, or before that time 
comes, his father makes him a member 
of one or more of them, and there he 
spends much of his time, again out of the 
home. 

Whereas clubs perform an excellent 
function in some respects, when used in 
the place of home they add one more 
demoralizing force against domesticity. 
The average young man’s business or 
profession is sufficiently engrossing in 
itself to make him feel that he has no 
time for the details of the home, and by 
the time he marries—if he marries—he : 
has drifted far from the fundamental in- 
Often he does not 


marry; his business, his clubs, and a 
selfish spirit resulting from little or no 
influence having been brought to bear 
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on his moral responsibilities and his debt 
to the world have choked the original in- 
stincts for family and home. 

This is an extreme and a black picture 
for all these influences do not often sur- 
round the same boy exclusive of influ- 
ences in the other direction. There are 
many wise mothers, who, beginning at 
infancy own their own children and take 
a direct part in their care and who at 
least after the baby days feel, and enjoy 
and assume the responsibility of being 
companions to their children, answering 
the first inquiries of the growing in- 
quisitive mind. They keep their boys at 
home until they are ready for college and 
during these seventeen or eighteen years 
they lay a foundation not easily: shaken 
by later influences. Here the father has 
an important role to play, too. He must 
make a companion of his boy, be in- 
terested in his studies and his sports, talk 
over his own business and his own in- 
terests with him so that the boy feels 
that he is an important member of the 
home where his ideas are heard and given 
proper weight. 

We all know that service quickens in- 
terest, and just as this is true in church 
or club, so is it in the home and the boy 
whose duty it is to attend to the furnace 
or the snow or the garden or the carpen- 
tering, or the electricity with the weekly 
allowance earned, is more a part of his 
home and has a greater interest in it. 

Unfortunately the apartment has taken 
away some of these possibilities and the 
increased number of servants kept in 
houses as well as the artificial restric- 
tions of conventionality are obstacles to 
overcome. Parents should also want 
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their children to know their friends 
and they should know their children’s 
friends, and when the day comes for th 

boy to go to college one of the greatest 
duties of parents is to make their letter 

bridge the gulf of time and distance. 

Affection and advice are not the onl) 
qualities necessary in these letters, De 
tails of the life at home, of improvements, 
changes and plans for the future, of the 
diversions enjoyed, of even the trials 
borne, of people seen, all keep the picture 
of home vivid and attractive. 

Then, when the business life begins to 
make the boy feel the responsibility that 
should be felt as soon as there is any 
earning power, and to start the habit of 
saving, some part of his earnings, no 
matter how small, should be contributed 
toward household expenses. That he 
may know the value of money, he should 
be told what these expenses are and how 
the family income is distributed. 

These things sound small. They are 
little in themselves but they all tend to 
develop something in a man without 
which he not only amounts to little in his 
home, but also receives little. They give 
his character a warmth and a depth and 
give him longings for a home of his own 
where he can carry out what he has ex- 
perienced and improve upon it. Educated 
to be domestic, to regard clean manhood 
as essential to self-respect and to public 
welfare and to regard money-making 
within certain bounds a distinct duty. the 
man of the future will occupy a bigger 
place in the world than ever before. 

His vision will be broader. his emotions 
deeper, and his capacitics larger. 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH H. JOCELYN CLEAVELAND 


By ELLEN STRONG BARTLETT 


poem appeared very quietly in the 

columns of the “Berkshire Cou- 

rier.” People read it, and stopped 
to think. It was printed soon after in the 
‘“Congregationalist,” and more people 
read it and stopped to think; and then 
it was carried across the Atlantic, and 
there, having been seized on with avidity, 
and printed and reprinted, often without 
the author’s name, it was wafted back to 
its own country as an alien, and traveled 
about in American publications as the 
work of an English writer. After some 
trouble, it was reinstated in American 
citizenship, but that did not diminish its 
popularity. It was published in attractive 
booklet form of many kinds; it was 
garbled to fit the ideas of different the- 
ologians, and became a household word, 
through its great circulation. 

Such las been the career of “No Sects 
in Heaven,” written without an expecta- 
tion of such results, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Jocelyn Cleaveland, who was a 
woman endowed with gifts of inherit- 
ance and character that made her little 
sermon in verse, so gladly listened to by 
the world when she had no thought of 
preaching, the expression of her gracious 
and tolerant nature. 

At the time when “No Sects in 
Heaven” was published, there was rather 
more narrowness of view about denom- 
inational differences than now; and, 
whatever people thought, it was more the 
fashion than now to say that “orthodoxy 
is my doxy”; thus an utterance like that 
poem struck the public as a daring ex- 
pression of very advanced opinion, but 
of an opinion that many were glad to 
welcome and approve. It was not an en- 
tering wedge to split apart the bulwarks 
of religion, but a friendly pressure to 
bring healing to the wounds caused by 
dissension. 


| N the August days of 1860, a little 


Mrs. Cleaveland was the daughter of 
the noted portrait painter, Nathaniel 
Jocelyn, of New Haven, and had been 
reared in an atmosphere of culture and 
love of freedom. 

She came of the fine New England 
stock that we like to think has been a 
“little leaven for the meal.” Her mother, 
Sarah Atwater Plant, a woman of great 
force of character as well as personal 
beauty, was descended, through the Gor- 
hams, from John Howland of the May- 
flower, Mrs. Cleaveland basing her mem- 
bership in the Massachusetts Society of 
Mayflower Descendants on this lineage. 
Nathaniel Turner, too, of the “Phantom 
Ship,” was another ancestor. Among the 
branches of the family tree are the Bald- 
wins, Pecks, Judds, Harts, Mileses, 
Higleys, and Gorhams; some coming 
from old Norman families, some furnish- 
ing one of the “Seven Pillars” of their 
respective towns in the New World; as 
William Peck, who came in the “Hector” 
with Eaton and Davenport, and was one 
of the first deacons of the First Church 
in New Haven; Richard Miles, another 
early deacon of the church; and Richard 
Baldwin; the last two being commem- 
orated on the Memorial Bridge in Mil- 
ford. 

The Higleys owned an estate in Sims- 
bury five miles long, and were mainly 
responsible for working the copper- 
mines at Newgate. Doctor Higley was a 
pioneer in science; and was, too, a leader 
in artistic and financial ideas, being the 
designer and coiner of the famous 
“Higley coppers” of which a few cher- 
ished specimens are in the Philadelphia 
Mint and the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety. From him were descended both 
John Trumbull, the painter, and 
Nathaniel Jocelyn. 

Mrs. Cleaveland’s grandmother, Dor- 
othy Gorham, was married in the house 
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on York Street, in New Haven, in which 
her daughter and granddaughter were 
born, a house standing on a part of the 
Gorham land that has been held by mem- 


bers of that family for two 
years. 

Descended from Thomas Joceline, who 
came to Hingham in 1635, himself 
descended from a French family of great 
antiquity, the Jocelyns had strongly 
marked artistic talent. The grandfather 
of Mrs. Cleaveland, Simeon Jocelyn, 
born in New Haven, had not only ex- 


hundred 


traodinary mathematical powers, but 
composed music, compiled a hymnbook, 
and was a skilful watchmaker, His wife 
was the daughter of Lieutenant Smith, 
of Southington, Conn., Luceannah 
Smith, whom Rochambeau had chosen 
for his partner at a dance, saying that 
she was the most beautiful girl that he 
had seen in America. 

But of all the factors in Mrs. Cleave- 
land’s character, her father must have 
been the most important. Born, like his 
father, in New Haven, he had an in- 
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MRS, ELIZABETH H. JOCELYN CLEAVELAND 


timate and lifelong acquaintance with 
many of his sitters; and his native and 
acquired talents made his portraits fam- 
ous, giving him a prominent place in 
America’s art for two generations. He 
exhibited for years in the National 
Academy of Design, received honors in 
his own state and other states, and num- 
bered among his friends such men as 
John Trumbull, the painter, S. F. B. 
Morse, William H. Seward, the poet Per- 
cival, Reverend Doctor Leonard Bacon, 
Arthur and Lewis Tapwan. To the end 
of his life, he had a studio in the Yale 
Art School. He studied several lan- 
guages, and had the advantage of foreign 
travel when it was not common. He 
must have discussed the theory and prac- 
tice of his art in the presence of his 
daughter, and some of her early stories 
show this plainly, 

In youth he had learned the engraver’s 
art; and one view Of his character shows 
him as a man of affairs, being one of the 
founders of the American Banknote En- 
graving Company, now the United Bank- 
note Engraving Corporation; and he 
spent many years in New York at the 
head of the Art Department of that busi- 
ness. 

Beyond this, he was a man of out- 
spoken Christian character—a_public- 
spirited citizen. Besides the illuminat- 
ing spirit of his art, his life was touched 
by the divine flame of the reformer, and 
in the anti-slavery movement, he was a 
faithful friend of the slave. 

Into such an atmosphere of love of 
beauty and loyalty to duty came his 
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daughter, Elizabeth. She was born in 
the house on York Street, in New Haven, 
which had been the home of her mother 
and grandmother. Undoubtedly, she 
listened intently to the family traditions 
that must have breathed from the walls. 
There were several older sisters, and too 
much gayety resounded in the house for 
what was deemed then the proper up- 
bringing of a child; so Elizabeth, when 
only eleven, was sent to the boarding- 
school of Miss Comstock on the opposite 
side of Crown Street from the school of 
the Misses Gilbert, afterwards the Misses 
Edwards, in which her two older sisters 
were at the time resident pupils. When 
Miss Comstock removed her. school to 
the house on York Street, built by Mr. 
Salter, on land bought by him from the 
Gorhams, and thus became a next-door 
neighbor of the Jocelyns, Elizabeth was 
a day-pupil only. In this school, she 
showed that she had the pen of a ready 
writer. Evidently, she was a kind of 
laureate, being called on to contribute 
poems on subjects that interested the 
school community, and especially those 
tokens of social favor, Valentines. 

At a later period, she was enrolled 
among the pupils of the late E. A, An- 
drews, of Latin Grammar fame, of 
whom his scholars used to say, with 
bated breath, that he “dreamed in Latin.” 

In Professor Andrews’ school, the 
literary talent of the pupils blossomed 
forth in a_ publication called “The 
Bouquet.” Probably the pretty girls of 
the day were in a pleasant excitement, 
while writing their poems and stories, 
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and hearing them read in public. 

This work suited the taste of the 
young poet, Elizabeth Jocelyn, and many 
a dainty conceit did she put in verse for 
“The Bouquet.” Among her contribu- 
tions was a poem, “The Dewdrops,” a 
poetic idea gracefully expressed. It 
seems that a committee of girls sat in 
judgment on the contributions for their 
school-paper, and for some inscrutable 
reason, the ““Dewdrops” failed to please 
these young judges, and was returned 
with harshness. Not at all daunted by 
repulse, the young poet composed a 
satirical rejoinder. Just at that time, the 
learned Professor Andrews was sitting 
for a portrait to Mr. Jocelyn, who jok- 
ingly referred to the literary adventures 
of his daughter. Professor Andrews 
promptly countermanded the fiat of the 
committee, and insisted that “The Bou- 
quet” should be sparkling with “Dew- 
drops,” and should include the reply to 
the refusal. 

Valentines were then an elegant com- 
pliment, quite different from the gaudy 
jokes that can be bought now for a few 
cents. Elizabeth Jocelyn’s pen was kept 
flying in the perpetration of those mys- 
terious missives, and very likely she was 
often called on to help some schoolmate 
who had invoked the muses in vain. 
Evidently, St. Valentine did not forget 
to return to her as many messages as she 
gave him; and one of her replies shows a 
penetrating wit for one so young. 


“Tf all the lines that are writ were true, 

Why! what should we poor mortals do? 

We could not promenade the street 

For fear of soiling our fairy feet ; 

lf — wind blew and a hard shower 
ell, 

Our eens cheeks a sad tale would 
tell, 

And in the heat of a summer’s day, 

Our waxen faces would melt away; 

Our eyes of fire, without any doubt, 

One drop of water would quick put out; 

And many a luckless head be sold 

For its teeth of pearl and its locks of 
gold. 

In short, there’s nothing but bears a trace 

Of an angel’s pen in our mortal face, 

But without such falsehoods I can’t 
divine 
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What would make up the 
Valentine.” 


But that was not all. When between 
twelve and sixteen years old, for the en- 
tertainment of her companions, she was 
in the habit of reeling off stories, or 
novelettes, that make one wonder. These 
stories were written in little books, made 
by herself, in printing hand, and stand 
now as she wrote them without revision, 
at first draft. She must have had re- 
markable ability to plan her plots and 
characters and sentences, for never do 
they show a trace of hesitation or blun- 
der. The personages move through their 
allotted experiences in accord with the 
characters assigned to each, and the 
denouement seems to be the legitimate 
outcome of the beginning, Moreover, the 
graceful diction flows on without a falter 
or a repetition. 

Like other young writers, she depends 
on imagination, not observation or ex- 
perience, for her story. With one excep- 
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tion, the scenes are all laid in England, 
among the parks and venerable estates 
that fascinated her fancy as differing 
from her own new country. What a 
reader of novels she must have been! 
has been often said by those who have 
been permitted to see these tales. Far 
from it. She was reared when fiction 
was looked on askance; and, in fact, it 
had been so securely barred out from her 
home that Scott’s “Tales of a Traveler” 


had been the only example that she had 
been allowed to read. It was a sporadic 
case of inventive power. 

In “Confidence” the familiarity with a 
painter’s studio is betrayed. She knows 
just how easily the artist, by a few 
strokes, can transform the portrait of his 
blonde wife into a brunette beauty, and 
then change it all back again. 

“Edith” shows that she was living 
among those who remembered the im- 
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pressions left by the Revolution. It be- 
gins with some words addressed to the 
heroine at her mother’s grave, the diction 
being in the elaborate style of the time. 

Edith looked up and almost shrieked 
with terror on beholding the tall, com- 
manding form of a British officer bend- 
ing over her, ‘Nay, start not, fair one,” 
he continued, “I only meant to comfort 
you for your loss, but were your mother 
as pure and gentle as yourself, methinks 


it would be vain for me to attempt com- . 


fort!” 

Fearlessly she answered, “My mother, 
peace to her slumber, was pure as yonder 
stars and gentle as the white dove that 


hag 


+ 
be 
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dips her pinions in the waters of my 
own blue Delaware.” 

“Admirable, admirable!” exclaimed 
the officer, as he drew closer to her side. 
Edith started and looked at him with sur- 
prise. “Can he be making a mockery of 
my feelings?” thought she, and laid her 
hand on her mother’s grave and wept. 
The stranger again offered consolation, 
but as Edith’s eyes rested on his long, 
sheathed sword, a shudder ran through 
her frame, and rising, she drew up her 
slight and graceful form to its utmost 
height, and exclaimed, “I like you not, 
sir, and your words bear no more com- 
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fort to me than do the whisperings of 
the idle wind, or the wail of yonder 
nightbird.” She paused, and a cloud 
passed over the soldier’s noble brow that 
sent a chill through her veins. 

“There may be danger if I offend 
him,” thought Edith, and changing her 
tone to one of melancholy tenderness, she 
added, “I am an orphan, sir, and has not 
God promised that he will be a Father 
and comforter to such ?” 

‘But does he not sometimes send his 
servants to do that duty?” asked the 
stranger eagerly, and stepping towards 
her as he spoke. 

“But are you God’s servant, sir, and 
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is it your duty to scatter death and 
destruction over the dwellings of our 
land? methinks, sir, you have mistaken 
your proper duty, or knowing it, have 
not chosen to perform it. Indeed, I never 
knew before that war was a comfort to 
the afflicted or the sword a symbol of 
peace and consolation to the mourner.” 
After further advance and hesitation on 
both sides, he attributed her gentleness 
to her mother, but asks whether her 
father might have been a “rebel”! 
Edith’s brow reddened, and drawing 
around her the folds of her mantle, she 
exclaimed with a quivering lip and a 






















tearful eye, “The customs of your 
country may differ from ours in many 
respects, but there is one, I believe, that 
is universal—that is—such a feeling of 
pity for the afflicted, if not of regard to 
the dearest ties of life, as restrains any- 
one possessed of true politeness from 
expressions of disrespect to the de- 
ceased !” 

This reproof brought a contrite ap- 
ology from the redcoat, on his knees, 
and, on the following day, a peace offer- 
ing in the shape of flowers on the grave. 
After repeated attempts to win favor, for 
several weeks, the officer at last asks 
why she avoids him, why she refuses to 
place his flowers on her mother’s grave. 

“IT do not feel, bound to account to a 
stranger,” said Edith, “for anything that 
I may do, much less for a thing for which 
his own heart must tell him I had a suffh- 
cient reason.” Edith looked up as she 
said this. Never until then had she ob- 
served his noble and handsome counten- 
ance. But while she gazed upon him, 
she observed it, and she thought, ‘What 
a pity that he is a British officer! The 
officer himself, perceiving that he had 
made no very disagreeable impression, at 
least, thought that he had better with- 
draw before doing so. His “Fare- 
well, I knew it would be all in vain,” left 
her wishing that he would return. At 
the dear grandmother’s request, Edith 
and her friend go to pick berries in the 
dell, and there they meet a hag, who 
offers to tell their fortune, and leads 
Edith away on her boat to secure more 
complete retirement for the fortune- 
telling. She skilfully draws out the feel- 
ing of the girl for a stranger whom she 
may have met, and at last, by implying 
that he has drowned himself for love of 
her, brings her to a climax of agony, and 
then asks, “Would you return the love 
that caused his unhappy death?” Edith 
could forgive any fancied rudeness to 
herself, but she says, “It is because he is 
a British officer, and my father fell by an 
English sword, and my poor mother died 
of a broken heart.” ; 

Ouickly then did the disguise of the 
hag disappear, and the resplendent uni- 
form of the British officer reappear, 
while he pleaded his cause. “What a 
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moment for Edith! Half inclined to 
listen to the officer, and still knowing 
that she ought to go, she stood with one 
tiny foot deep in the red sand, the other 
resting on the edge of the boat.” 

Although the American girl is not won 
even then, she yields at last, when she 
thinks that her lover has really left her. 
Finally, she marries the officer, Jasper 
Linsley, and leaves her grandmother’s 
cottage. The tale ends in England. “It 
was at the hour of sunset when they en- 
tered a magnificent grove, and as they 
glided swiftly under the arched canopy, 
Edith now and then caught glimpses of 
the high battlements of a lordly castle. 
‘Whose place is this?’ asked she of her 
husband, who was eagerly gazing out of 
the window. ‘Dunmore Castle, my love,’ 
answered he; and then, with an arch 
smile, he added, ‘O, Lady Dunmore, wel- 
come to your future home.’ Edith started, 
and as she gazed inquiringly at her hus- 
band, he took both her hands, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Forgive me, Edith, I have again 
deceived you, for under the assumed 
name of Jasper Linsley, you have wed- 
ded Lord William Dunmore!’ ” 

Well did the youthful author portray 
the characters of the American girl, keen, 
but guileless, spirited, and able to defend 
herself with her tongue, the type that, 
since then, has walked through miles of 
fiction to a place of fame; of the British 
soldier, proud and impetuous; of the 
rural grandmother and girl-friend, up- 
right and simple; how deftly did she 
catch the special charm of the English 
landscape, its trees and old castles! It 
is not more unreal than many a romance 
of to-day ; and that such tales should have 
been written in a careful copper-plate 
printing hand, without revision, in Eng- 
lish that fits the thought as the glove fits 
the hand, is very remarkable, and leads 
one to suspect that a novelist was spoiled 
in an uncommonly good minister’s wife. 

A girl of twelve or fifteen who could 
arrange her ideas so consecutively and 
express them in so finished a style as in 
these stories, whether she had read many 
novels or not, must have had uncommon 
powers. If these powers could have been 
turned to portraying the people and 
scenes around her, what a treasure of 
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pen-pictures we should have! 

Her literary proclivities did not make 
her a recluse, and she was a leader in the 
gayeties of the time. Every generation 
of young people delights in amateur the- 
atricals ; and in New Haven, had they not 
had the example of no less persons than 
Nathan Hale and James Hillhouse taking 
part in such sport? 

When the fever reached her set, Eliza- 
beth Jocelyn wrote a play. In accordance 
with the taste of youth, it was a tragedy. 
The playhouse was her father’s dining- 
room, and Elizabeth was the directing 
genius of it all, diffusing her ideas and 
inspiration on all sides, transforming 
some old sea-chests into a stage, hanging 
sheets as curtains so that they really 
drew, improvising and making all the 
costumes, carrying out as far as possible 
the notions of stage management derived 
from the dramatics at Mr. Lovell’s 
school, then considered a model in all 
respects. Let it be remembered that 
these constituted her sole experience of 
theatre-going. The admission _ tickets 
were pins. After heroic struggling, all 
was ready, and the pin-paying audience, 
old and young, had assembled to enjoy 
the treat. The orchestra, composed of 
a drum made from a barrel, played by 
means of potatoes on sticks, had per- 
formed an overture. Contrary to the 
habit of Shakespeare’s time, the players 
were all girls, with one exception, a 
neighboring boy, Lemuel Punderson, 
then a youth of fourteen ; afterwards, the 
dignified deacon of the North Church. 
His role was that of a bandit, who was 
put down to carry off a neighbor’s child 
who had been pressed into the service. 
He in turn was to be driven out by Ban- 
dit Number Two in the person of Eliza- 
beth Jocelyn’s sister, dressed for the part, 
who was to rush in and carry him off 
to some unknown cave or dungeon. But 
when the tragic moment arrived, Lemuel 
Punderson’s sense of masculine dignity 
asserted itself. and he utterlv refused to 
be overcome by any girl; and struggling 
and kicking, broke up the play by drag- 
ging his assailant off the stage. We can 
fancy the confusion and consternation 
attendant on this tragedy within a 
tragedy, although it requires a thousand 
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horse-power imagination to think of 
Deacon Punderson as the cause of it. 

In school she had excelled in mathe- 
matics, a gift doubtless inherited from 
her grandfather, Simeon Jocelyn; and 
under the instruction of Professor An- 
drews, had become a fine Latin scholar, 
besides studying Greek. After leaving 
school, she continued to study, and thus 
acquired French and a fair knowledge of 
Italian. So interested was she in such 
pursuits that many years later, in ad- 
vanced age, she attended German classes 
in New Haven, and enjoyed thus making 
herself acquainted with another language. 
During her young ladyhood, many a 
poem did she write, sometimes on the 
events of the day that roused her, as 
when, during the famine in Ireland, she 
apostrophized the ship that went out in 
1847 to carry food from the United 
States to the starving Irish, “Speed on to 
that isle of sorrow, speed!” So the loss 
of the steamer President, in 1852, called 
forth a poem; and sometimes she was 
tempted to try her hand on Bible themes, 
as “Moses smiting the Rock,” and 
“Ruth’s Vow.” 

In 1852, she was married to the 
Reverend James Bradford Cleaveland, of 
Yale, 1847, and Divinity School, 1851, a 
direct descendant of Governor William 
Bradford. He was a man of congenial 
tastes and fine character, had made an 
enviable record as the principal of the 
Washington School in New Haven, and 
was ever regarded with respect and affec- 
tion by his parishioners. Wherever he 
followed his divine mission, he was sure 
of a notable coadjutor in his wife, who 
did not fall back on the time-honored 
plea that she did not marry the parish; 
but was ever ready with sympathetic or 
uplifting words to enforce in practical 
Christianity on week days the lessons 
that were heard from the pulpit on Sun- 
days. 

Durham, Conn., was the first home of 
her married life, and to that peaceful 
village, the bride and bridegroom drove, 
in quite idyllic fashion, after the wedding 
in New Haven, a double wedding, be- 
cause at the same time, her sister Frances 
was married to the Reverend David Peck. 
Not long after, Mr. Cleaveland was 
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called to South Egremont, Mass., where 
the sojourn was long enough to make 
much impression on the mind and writ- 
ings of his wife. ; 

The beauty of the Berkshire mountains 
and valleys inspired some of her best 
poems, as “Bashbish Falls,” a picture in 
words of those dashing waters among 
rocky walls, “the crumbling dome of a 
vast cathedral in ages gone,” and “Twin 
Lakes,” “lovely in sleeping, those wild 
forest daughters.” In forest rambles in 
the spring, she found that gem of New 
England flowers, the trailing arbutus, and 
she sang :— 


“Wake up! wake up! O violet, 
Open your sleepy eye, 
’Tis thus the sweet arbutus sings 
As she goes trailing by. 
* * * * * 
Where ope its petals, pearly pink, 
Only the wildwood knows ; 
Will some kind fairy tell me where 
The sweet arbutus grows?” 


It was in South Egremont that she 
wrote, “The Atlantic Cable,” “The Hid- 
den Path that men have made and daring 
laid, across the pathless sea.” The clos- 
ing lines disclose the millenial feelings 
with which the world hailed the achieve- 
ment : 


“The sea hath passed away, 
And hand in hand, 

The nations stand, 

One brotherhood to-day.” 


And there she wrote, “No Sects in 
Heaven,” which achieved instant and 
lasting popularity, and spread her name 
and fame abroad, as has been said. Na- 
ture was not her only study there; for 
human nature was unfolded before her 
like an open book, as is shown in her 
“Shibboleth” in which she gently satir- 
izes the insistence of each group of 
Christians on its own pet tests of spiritual 
goodness. 


“A sudden cry, and a sudden gleam 
Of a glancing sword by the crimson 
stream, 
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And ‘off with his head!’ they vengeful 
cry, 

He is an Ephraimite, let him die. 

And quick despatching with all their 
might 

Just as another one comes in sight, 

Glad welcome give to the next who stands 

With the ‘bread of life’ in his pious 
hands, 

In his pious hands, and they hear him 
through 

We believe it all, and so do you, 

But this—it is not enough to say, 

We must have it said in a particular 
way.” 


It is in the same line of thought as 
“No Sects in Heaven.” While she sees 
the frailties of us poor mortals, she is not 
harsh and bitter. She laughs, but does 
not denounce when she sees her fellow- 
Christians over-zealous. 

It was in South Egremont that she 
heard that some of the people were 
afraid that the minister’s literary wife 
would not know how to keep house. That 
called forth, “Oh, that my enemy had 
written a book!” which was certainly a 
witty reply. 


“If I had the power a foe to curse, 

I'd wish for my enemy nothing worse, 

Than to write a book for the world to 
read, 

And this would be a curse indeed.” 


The fears for her housekeeping were 
quite groundless, for she was exception- 
ally noteworthy in the care of her house 
and family, being punctiliously exact in 
the fulfilment of all such duties, so that 
everything about her was neat and or- 
derly, putting to flight, on acquaintance 
any idea that she was a blue-stocking. 
That was about the time when the wife of 
a certain neighboring minister, not so 
happily situated as was Mrs. Cleaveland, 
undoubtedly goaded beyond endurance 
by the stabs of jealous parishioners, and 
the annoyances and anxiety attending in- 
sufficient salary, had poured out her woes 
and tried to supplement her means by 
writing a novel, “Shady Side,” which be- 
came a kind of slogan, the counter battle- 
cry being taken up in a story by another 
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minister’s wife, “Sunny Side.” Perhaps 
these things were in mind when Mrs. 
Cleaveland wrote her _ little poem, 
“Trials.” 


“What are called trials by ministers’ 
Wives 

Are never called trials by me, 

They are the breath of the idle winds, 

Or the ripples upon the sea. 


No shady side has the pastor’s life, 

If happy he be at home, 

When the fire burns bright on the hearth 
at night, 

There can no shadows come. 


I call it a trial when to our door, 

A messenger comes from God 

For the dear little infant upon the breast 
And lays it away in the sod.” 


She was not spared such trials; for a 
son died in childhood, and many years 
later, she lost her first-born son, Jocelyn 
Plant Cleaveland, a lawyer of promise in 
New Haven. 
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These afflictions were borne very 
bravely, and undoubtedly deepened the 
sympathy, already true and tender, for 
others who were in sorrow. Often some 
parishioner who was mourning a loved 
one would find solace in a poem written 
by her that would express in verse what 
he knew not how to say. Sometimes these 
laments in verse were printed aid dis- 
tributed widely. She was always ready 
to give this comfort by means of her pen, 
and was apparently just as much inspired 
by the grief of a poor working woman 
whose child had died as by that of any- 
one whose name was found in blue books. 

Like the troubadours of old, she always 
composed her poetry mentally, not on 
paper. She might be looking from a 
window, gazing on meadow and sky, 
while her lips, guided by her ear, were 
framing some of her graceful stanzas. 

She played the piano and sang; and, 
moreover, understood the scientific side 
of music so well that she could often, by 
examining the score of some song, tell 
where it was faulty. It happened that 
the birthdays of her father and her son, 
Livingston, afterwards Judge Cleaveland, 
coincided ; and musing on this, she wrote 
“Sire and Son.” 


“Father beloved, thy daughter gives 
Glad welcome to the morn 

That ushers in this happy day 

When sire and son were born, 


Thou standest on the mountain top 
Thine eye is youthful still; 

While he, a helpless babe, doth take 
His first steps up the hill.” 


Among the parishioners was Mr. 
Goodale, then a bachelor, afterwards the 
father of Elaine and Dora Goodale, the 
poets. To his “Sky Farm” on an eleva- 
tion of the Taconic range, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleaveland were invited for a Christmas 
dinner, which led to the poem, “Christ- 
mas on the Mountain.” One of the last 
social pleasures of Mrs. Cleaveland’s life 
was receiving and entertaining Dr. East- 
man, the husband of Elaine Goodale, and 
recalling the days that made his visit in- 
teresting to her. 














From South Egremont, the Cleave- 
lands went to the beautiful town of 
Goshen, thence to New Hartford, and to 
some other parishes in Connecticut, 
Bloomfield, Kensington, Granby and 
Oxford. 

In spite of all the varied cares that fell 
to their lot, the growing family, the loss 
of dear ones, and the duties and an- 
xieties that are a part of a minister’s life, 
they kept up their studies and in morning 
prayers, used to read Bible passages in 
Bibles in various languages ; Mr, Cleave- 
land, generally in Hebrew or Greek, Mrs. 
Cleaveland, in French or Italian, each 
turning the passage into English at the 
time. Guests were often asked if they 
would like to take part by selecting a 
language most agreeable to them. Mrs. 
Cleaveland was, nevertheless, very unos- 
tentatious, never parading her literary 
gifts ; and often friends who had attained 
a degree of intimacy were surprised to 
find that she had ever written a line. 

Through all these years, Mrs. Cleave- 
land was an ideal pastor’s wife, identify- 
ing herself with the life of the people, 
not seeking the dignity of official position, 
but making all feel, by the warmth of her 
personal interest, that she sorrowed with 
their sorrows and rejoiced with their 
joys, and desired to use her talents for 
the use of those around her. Needless to 
say, she was greatly beloved wherever she 
lived, and was looked on as literally the 
minister’s helpmeet. By her cheerful and 
efficient ministrations, she drew all the 
people to her in lasting bonds of friend- 
ship, and admiration for her beautiful 
character. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleaveland removed to 
New Haven in 1888; and in the next 
year, after a life of honor and usefulness, 
Mr. Cleaveland died. His early work 


among the colored people of New Haven 
was remembered with especial gratitude. 
The establishment on a firm basis of their 
church, first on Temple Street, after- 
wards on Dixwell Avenue, was greatly 
owing to his efforts. With her remaining 
son, Judge Livingston W. Cleaveland, 
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Mrs, Cleaveland passed the remaining 
years ot her life most happily in New 
Haven, retaining to the last her ability 
to enjoy her friends and to be enjoyed 
by them. Her only daughter, Susan 
‘Lrowbridge, had married Mr. Robert L. 
Rice, .of Granby, and they having re- 
turned with their five sons to New Haven, 
enabled Mrs. Cleaveland to be in -the 
midst of her own family circle. 

For fifteen years she was a bird of pas- 
sage, seeking the mild climates of Lake- 
wood, Atlantic City or Florida; and: the 
summers found her at different watering- 
places on the Maine coast and along the 
Sound, Travel was a pleasure to her, 
and wherever she went, she enjoyed the 
experience and made friends. She was 
always ready, the trunk was always easily 
packed, and her arrangeménts were 
quickly made; so that her departure was 
not spoiled by delay and confusion. 

Likewise was she prepared for the last 
journey, and her going January 19,1911, 
after a brief illness, was like her life, 
tranquil and cheerful. 

She was one of those fortunate mor- 
tals who pass through the world shed- 
ding the radiance of a bright and cheer. 
ful spirit around them. Well and happy ~ 
she was so busy in accomplishing her ow 
duties that she had no time for fretful- 
ness or faultfinding. Her keen insight 
into the freaks and follies of human na- 
ture did not prevent her from being 
hopeful, buoyant, and optimistic, always 
seeing the bright side of this old world 
of ours, and looking for good in all man- 
kind. 

Such a life is a blessing to the world, 
and an example to be diligently studied 
by those who would follow in her foot- 
steps. Above all that she accomplished 
in word and deed was what she was—a 
light shining out in this murky world with 
the steady brilliancy that comes from the 
lamp well-trimmed and filled. In the midst 
of life’s changes and human nature’s 
fickleness, there was something delight- 
fully restful in the abiding strength and 
peaceof the character of this sweet singer. 
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By A. JERROLD TIETJE 


T every bend of the narrow trail 
between the post-oaks the horse- 
man’s lithe body strained eagerly 
forward; constantly his restless 

gray eyes strove to pierce the low-droop- 
ing pendants of Spanish moss. At length 
as the trees thinned, his search made out, 
over the hill at the creek, the windmill 
whirring as busily as when a year 
previous its arm had seemed to wave him 
a mocking farewell. Then, while he 
passed the rise, almost in a flash there 
leaped up unchanged to greet him all the 
other adjuncts of the tiny Texan ranch— 
the ramshackle hog-pens, the huge water- 
ing trough half-hidden by pushing, lowing 
steers, the unpainted barn, the patches of 
corn: and sugar cane, the one sickly 
orange-tree in the yard. Beyond, crude 
under the noon-day sun, lay the rough 
little cabin. 

“Dick !” 

“Jennie!” 

As the rider sprang from the creaking 
saddle to the black, cracked soil beside the 
makeshift porch from which the woman 
had so hastily risen, his arms closed 
hungrily about her. Yet in a second, after 
the first clinging welcome, the woman 
drew back, “No,” she warned slowly, 
“yo-all’d better not.” 

In his turn the man retreated a step. 
There, one hand flung over the mare’s 
neck, he paused, while relentlessly, in a 
scrutiny the woman’s tanned cheeks 
faintly resented, he studied the slender, 
none-too-tall figure before him. Steadily 
his gaze noted the worn crack-whitened 
shoes over bare ankles, the cheap print 
dress, the garish cotton handkerchief 
pinned about the lean throat; unaffected, 
it traveled on to the face, bronzed and 
sharp as his own, yet alive with a beauty 
too deep-rooted to be entirely erased by 
the hard South-texan world—a beauty 
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lingering most in the large, soft, brave 
brown eyes; and his look rested, still with 
a calm appraisement, on the carelessly- 
piled masses of equally soft brown hair. 
But when suddenly the man’s eyes fell to 
the hands reddened and knotted by daily 
combat with the prairie realities, they 
hardened. 

At last, fingering with his free hand 
the glossy silk handkerchief loosely tied 
about his own sinewy neck, he spoke— 
also slowly. ‘“Yo-all is sure ready, Jen- 
nie.” 

“For what?” The return question was 
non-committal. 

“To come with me.” 

For a moment in reply to the simple 
longing in her lover’s tones there welled 
into the deep eyes all the hope still spring- 
ing in the woman’s soul. Then it sank. 
She sighed wearily. “We-all”—rapidly 
her toil-bruised palm swept over the sur- 
rounding panorama from the outlying 
alfalfa pasture to a distant field where 
bunches of white marked the initial burst- 
ing of the cotton bolls—“ain’t been lucky 
this year. The crops is poor. There’s 
been storms—” 

Over the man’s forehead had been fiit- 
ting a chaos of emotions—pity, anger, im- 
patience, love. Suddenly he seized the 
woman’s hand, covering almost inten- 
tionally a thin dull band upon her third 
finger. “Jennie,” he began vehemently, 
“it’s been a year since I was here last; 
though it’s been almighty hard, I’ve sure 
kept my promise to stay away off, I’ve 
been in San Antone and I ain’t even writ 
yo. For yo-all said no—I should wait. 
But before that, there was three years. 
And yo-all kept sayin’ no. And before 
that”—the cords in his throat tightened— 
“it was six years while yor devil-husband 
was alive. We-all ain’t very young and 
we-all’s waitin’ mighty long.” 
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Though the woman’s hands grasped 
convulsively at her dress, the great eyes 
met his as courageously as ever. “Is yo- 
all tired waitin’ tor me?” 

Dick stooped so that his chin was level 
with hers. ‘Yo-all knows!” 

But again the woman, after the slight 
concession, slipped aside. Her voice sank 
into a peculiar monotone, as though of 
phrases so many times iterated that all 
personal emotion had subsided. “Dick, 
I swore the evenin’ he died that every dol- 
lar he’d stole from the post-office should 
be paid back. Yo-all remembers? He 
laid dead in there on that cot’”—over her 
shoulder she pointed beyond the open, un- 
screened cabin door—‘“and yo-all and me 
was left alone, watchin’. Just a bit be- 
fore he died he’d told us—the neighbors 
was still here then—that for two years he 
and I’d lived on stolen money.” The 
pitch of her voice rose a trifle, then drop- 
ped. “I swore on the big Bible.” 

Dick nodded gloomily. “And I beg- 
ged—” 

“T’ve paid a hundred dollars—nigh 
half!” The iriterruption was hasty. 

“In four years!” 

Once more the tanned cheek flushed, 
yet the monotone flowed evenly in the 
familiar channel. “Years don’t count; it’s 
the payin’ of the money. No”—she swept 
aside his gesture of dissent—“if yo-all 
paid, as I’ve told you—” 

“For four years!” 

Dispassionately the brown eyes roved 
over the coco-grass luxuriating wherever 
the yard was not bare and black. “Yes. 
For all those years yo-all’s offered to pay, 
and I’ve told yo the same thing—no. It is 
hard to pay, too; it means savin’ and 
scrimpin’—” 

“And never wearin’ nothin’ but that 
rag and eatin’ stuff the hogs’d turn from.” 
Dick’s tones were bitter. 

“Maybe. But, Dick, time and all that 
don’t alter the facts. If yo-all paid, it 
wouldn’t be the woman what lived on the 
money that was payin’ it back.” 

The same helplessness that had always 
overcome the man when face to face with 
the woman’s insistent code, grasped him 
anew ; still, before her stubborn conscien- 
tiousness in shouldering the burden of 
the payment his hot desire was beaten 





back. In vain he voiced the old feeble 
expostulation. “When yo-all was spend- 
in’ it, yo-all didn’t know he’d stole it. Yo- 
all believed it was from his uncle.” 

“It’s not that believin’ any more than 
the years. I spent the money and 1 
swore to pay it back.” 

Baffled, the man turned away. Then 
he whirled sharply. He spoke rapidly, 
eagerly. “Has yo-all forgotten that when 
yor husband laid dyin’, he said he’d had a 
partner in the stealin’? Well, yo-all’s 
paid half!” 

In spite of the sun, the woman shivered 
a very little. “I guessed yo would use 
that this time, Dick. But yo-all knows 
mighty well that we-all hereabouts don’t 
believe that. Yo don’t and I don’t. “A 
masked man whose name he didn’t know 
what asked him to help rob the post- 
office”’—them’s his own words. Is they 
likely? He was a coward and he couldn't 
bear to own up the whole trick even when 
a-dyin’—that’s all.” 

The man’s response was too low for 
her to catch. 

For a space she hesitated, then she 
went on, quietly still, but more hurriedly. 
“Dick, it’s been four years now, not 
countin’—well, yo-all knows what—that 
yo-all’s asked and I’ve answered; and 
we've always got about this far in our 
talk. I reckon there'll be more years— 
this year ain’t goin’ to count much toward 
the payin’—not even the cotton’s worth 
pickin’. And I ain’t hidin’ it’s harder and 
harder to say no. I guess I might’s well 
tell yo all the truth now as last.” 

Dick started, then twirled a spur deep 
into the baked earth that broke but never 
crumbled. He kept his eyes upon the 
clods. “I fancy so, Jennie.” 

“I wonder sometimes”—the woman’s 
beginning was abrupt—“how it is with yo 
men when yo wants to marry. Can’t yo- 
all see, Dick”—at the rising note in the 
query the man glanced up sharply—“that 
beyond everythin’ a woman wants to be 
clean when she marries—that I want to be 
clean when I come to yo?” 

“Clean?” The words vibrated with 
amazement. “Yo-all’s cleaner already 
than—” He halted, in quest of a simile. 

“Oh, not that-a-way. Most women’s 
clean that-a-way, I guess. I mean there’s 
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more than one reason why I’m payin’ the 
money. taal 

“I needn’t tell yo,’ she hastened on, 
‘what my life was till yo-all came. Round 
here yo-all’s heard a good bit about them 
two years after | run away from Dallas 
boardin’-school with him, and my folks 
wouldn't have nothin’ to do with me. 
And yo-all’s figured out more, I reckon. 
So what'd be the use of bringin’ up all 
them days’’—around the woman’s mouth 
shaped itself an added line of bitterness 
—" while | was findin’ him out for the liar 
and coward and dog that he was? Only 
—it was harder’n yo-all knows to keep 
trust in—God!” ‘Lhe word was whis- 
pered. 

‘Lhe woman drew a long breath. Dick 
was staring savagely at the cot beyond 
the unscreened door. 

“Then, four years before he stole, when 
I was just a-dyin’ here in all this”’—with 
rancor the brown eyes took in the pens 
from which were already lifted long 
grunts of hunger, the flaring windmill, the 
rude sheds, the sagging fences—‘came 
yo-all from El Paso way and—before | 
guessed it, 1 was lovin’ yo. I fought it 
then—1 knowed it was wrong—but | just 
couldn’t help it. For you | lived. | hoped 
he’d die, Of course | wouldn’t go with 
yo-all, but ain’t that lovin’ a reason why 
{ got to pay the money ? 

‘Then a year later he stole that money. 
Of course | didn’t fancy he got it that-a- 
way ; if I had, does yo-all s’pose I'd lived 
on it? I’d eaten jack-rabbit and arma- 
dillo first. But that don’t make the stain 
no less.” 

More viciously the man _ twirled his 
spur ; in a hole half a foot deep the earth 
still split, never crumbled. 

“But, Dick, there’s a bigger reason yet.” 
As in her excitement the woman leaned 
forward, the heavy masses of hair tum- 
bled and hung, rich and shimmering. “I 
want to be clean in my own eyes, God 
knows. But, more yet, I want to be clean 
for yor sake. It’s the woman in me! And 
surely yo-all wouldn’t want me this-a- 
way!” 

Dick’s lips parted. 

As if frightened, the woman rushed on. 
“Oh, I know yo-all thinks now yo wants 
me—just anyway. But yo-all really don’t! 
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I know yo don’t! When the money’s 
paid—and it'll be paid—lIl can marry yo 
clean !”’ 

“Is yo-all done?” The man had stop- 
ped twirling his spur and was regarding 
her curiously. 

The woman nodded. 

“Well, why didn’t yo-all tell me before 
how yo felt about it?” The query held 
only a puzzled tenderness. 

Instinctively the woman shrank back. 
“Some things a woman don’t say till she 
must, Dick.” 

The puzzled look deepened. Then, be- 
fore she could ward them off, the strong 
arms were drawing her closer and closer. 
“Jennie,” the man cried passionately, 
“what do I care for all them reasons? | 
want yo! It’s all foolishness, gal! He’s 
been dead four years! Yo-all’s worked 
and slaved! I know yo-all loved me when 


he was alive, but we-all never loved 
wrong! As for the money—” 
Abruptly he stopped, silenced. The 


old calm, the constant adherence to duty 
was deadening the surprifed rapture in 
the brown eyes. 

“Who’s that?” In quick relief, as the 
muffled patter of hoofs reached their 
ears, the woman wrenched herself away. 

“Howdy, Mrs. Sewall. Howdy, Dick. 
When’d yo-all blow in from San An- 
tone?” The newcomer stopped, a grin 
not altogether of embarrassment upon 
his honest features. 

“Howdy, Mr. Wright.” The woman’s 
tones were smooth. “Any news?” 

“You bet.” The grin broadened. 
“Mighty good news for yo-all, I reckon. 
Bein’ the postmaster, I brought it myself. 
Yo see, we've just had a letter from 
Trinidad, Colorado. It says they’ve hung 
a man for horse-stealin’. In his confes- 
sion—yo-all knows they’s brisk with 
horse-rustler’s out there—he owned up 
to stealin’ from the post-office here two 
years ago along with yor—” He stam- 
mered a moment, as he turned his horse. 
“That’s all, I reckon.” 

After the two had watched the post- 
master disappear over the rise near the 
post-oaks, the woman spoke—very softly. 
In her eyes shone the light Dick had 
never seen. “I’m clean—at last, Dick. 
Is yo-all glad?” 


































THE Forest MAIDEN 


By MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 


Before the sombre evergreen, 
Wind-swept you bow, with 
stately mien. 


You throw your mantle palely 
green, 

About your stems of silvery 
sheen. 


Within its folds of light and 
shade 


The oriole’s dainty nest is made. 





Upon your swinging, swaying 
spray 

The blackbird pipes his rounde- 
lay. 


When autumn mists make sun- 
beams pale 
You don a wondrous amber veil. 


When streams are locked and 
storms are wild, 
In all the land no sylvan child, 


So pure, so graceful and so fair, 
Can with my Forest Maid com- 
pare ; 


In robe of glittering jewels 
dressed, 
You stately bend to all the rest. 























HE prison library is unique in 
this respect; its borrowers of 
books can always be found, and 
every missing volume can be 
located, It is not necessary to send a 
policeman or scout to look up the pos- 
sessors of borrowed books, for lo, here 
we have a school without a truant. The 
prison library is almost as well equipped 
as the library in the outside world; it has 
its card indexes, cabinet files and 
catalogues. Reverend Herbert W.. Steb- 
bins, Chaplain of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, in speaking of the library at that 
institution says: 
The library, which is under the care of 
the chaplain, contains 10,000 circulating 
volumes and 5,000 text books. There 
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_ PRISON CULTURE 


By JOSEPH MATTHEW SULLIVAN 


have been 37,142 issues of library books 
during the year ending September 30, 
1909. Through the generous courtesy of 
the Honorable Horace G. Wadlin, 
librarian of the Boston Public Library, 
who has supplied us with the last 11 
annual catalogues of the library, we re- 
ceive monthly not fewer than 50 books 
selected by the men, which are retained 
for one month. These have been of 
great value to those pursuing special 
studies. The loan of a choice selection 
of books by the Society of Arts and 
Crafts and the loan and gift of art books 
by others has brought further inspira- 
tion to the art workers. The nearly 30 
monthly magazines and the numerous 
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PRISON 


weekly papers for which the administra- 
tion has subscribed have kept our popula- 
tion in touch with the current thougat 
and activity of the “outside.” The day 
school with two grades of studies has 
120 pupils. The correspondence school, 
offering courses of instruction in 32 
branches, has 220 pupils in 23 classes. 

A spirit of determined purpose to tse 
the unusual educational advantages 
offered here, and a hopeful uplook and 
outlook at the present time, characterize 
the educational, moral and religious life 
of the institution. 


LIBRARIES IN PRISONS. 


During the year the library at the 
State Prison has been thoroughly rear- 
ranged, under the direction of the 
chaplain. Duplicates have been elimin- 
ated, and volumes unsuitable for use 
have been discarded. Nearly 500 ~olumes 
have been sent to other institutions, so 
that, while the number of volumes is less 
than reported last year, the efficiency of 
the library has increased. 

The Massachusetts Reformatory has 
not expended the special appropriation 
for renewing the library, which was 
granted last year. 

The Salem House of Correction, which 
last year reported that books had been 
destroyed by fire, has not made any new 
collection. 

Table showing the average number of 
prisoners for the year ending September 
30, 1909, and the number of volumes in 
the library of each prison. 


PRISON JOURNALISM. 


The prison magazine has a peculiar 
field of its own. Its editor is usually a 
college man who has strayed from the 
straight and narrow path, and its literary 
standard is as high if not higher than 
manv of the so-called first class magazines 
in the outside world. No had poetry or 
doggerel can get into its pages; the waste 
basket is always ready to receive speci- 
mens of badly written English. To ob- 
tain a place in its columns the contribu- 
tion must have decided literary merit. A 
glance at the contents of the magazines 
published in the various state prisons of 
our country will prove my assertion. 
“John Carter,” lately a convict in the 
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Stillwater, Minnesota prison, easily ob- 
tained publication for his literary efforts 
in such high class periodicals as the “Ceén- 
tury” and “Lippincotts.” There is pub- 
lished in prisons to my knowledge the 
following periodicals: “Our Paper,” 
Massachusetts Reformatory; “Mentor,” 
Massachusetts State Prison; “Star of 
Hope,” Sing Sing, New York Prison; 
“Reformatory Record,” Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania Prison; “Summary,” El- 
mira, New York State Reformatory, and 
the “Reflector,” Jeffersonville, Indiana 
Prison. 


GENIUS AND JAILS. 


Asa W. Russell writing editorially in 
“Case and Comment” says, “Genius is 
generally erratic, and often has a fine 
disregard for conventionalities and laws. 
This attribute has led many a man, highly 
endowed by nature, to a prison cell. A 
few months ago it was discovered that a 
young man in a western penitentiary was 
a gifted poet, a more than potential 
Villon or Wilde, one whose lines sug- 
gested the fiery rapture of Swinburne’s 
verse. He had been imprisoned, when 
but nineteen years of age, for stealing a 
small sum of money when he was starv- 
ing. Executive clemency was asked and 
obtained in his behalf. 

Another prisoner showed himself able 
to produce in a far northen latitude won- 
derful results with lemon trees. He suc- 
ceeded in raising, in the prison yard, 
lemons weighing two or three pounds. 
For him also a pardon was asked. 

Another penitentiary contained a 
mathematical genius who claimed to have 
discovered “the reduction of the general 
equation of the tenth degree to an equa- 
tion one degree lower.” 

Tf he has made this discovery, hitherto 
believed impossible, he has made a name 
for himself as great or greater than any 
mathematician, living or dead. 

Such instances as these bring up a 
delicate question as to society’s duty to a 
criminal under such circumstances. Hav- 
ing found a genius in a prison cell, shall 
it leave him there to work out his time? 
Or shall it open the doors on the ground 
that his brilliant writings or rare dis- 
coveries have discharged his debt and 
“assoiled his shame?” 
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While genius ought not to confer im- 
munity from punishment, it may well be 
considered in abridging the penalty of 
the law, especially if the offender is will- 
ing to make amends for the past and be- 
come an honest law abiding citizen in the 
future.” 


LITERARY FAVORITES OF PRISONERS. 


Dumas is easily the favorite among 
prisoners, both on account of the vivid- 
ness of his style, and the general interest- 
ing nature of his work. Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables” still holds a warm place 
in the convict’s literary affections. 
Dickens is still a favorite author, but not 
to the same extent as Hugo and Dumas. 
Of the poets it is hard to say which one 
holds the foremost place; tastes differ, 
and the average convict is something of a 
budding poet himself like the spring poet 
of fiction. But he cannot perpetrate his 
bad poetry on his fellow inmates because 
there is a constitutional law against cruel 
and unusual punishment. In the western 
states when travelling on railroad trains 
it is a dangerous thing to show an in- 
timate acquaintance with the English 
classics; you are suspected of having an 
academic degree from a penal institution, 
and within a few minutes you will find 
your companions as scarce as a red In- 
dian on the shores of Manhattan Island. 


Prison Wit AND Humor. 


As the ancient writer gracefully ex- 
presses it, “cantabit vacuous coram 
latrone viator’ the empty traveler will 
sing in the presence of the thief, so the 
vagabond stroller will laugh at the dis- 
play of authority by mere judges and 
magistrates, and when cornered will use 
his ever ready wit to extricate himse'f 
from whatever trap the officers of the 
law may set for him. He can hold ready 
conversation with prince and pauper, 
philosopher and fool, and the brilliancy 
of his conversation never seems to dim, 
notwithstanding his hardships and dis- 
sipation. He can detect a soft spot or 
sympathetic strain in the composition of 
a judge quicker than the most astute 
lawyers. I give herewith specimens of 
vagabond wit and humor for the enter- 
tainment of the reader. 

“What is your nativity?” asked the 
magistrate. “I ain’t got any, yir honor,” 
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said the blear eyed vagrant, “the police 
took everything I had.” 

Judge H who had been rather fast 
in his youth, took occasion one day after 
the jury had retired to ask a scamp what 
had become of all their former playmates. 
The rogue replied, “all hanged my lord 
except you and me.” 

When Brennan was confined in jail in 
Ireland on a charge of burglary, a banker 
whose notes were not held in very high 
esteem in the community, paid him a 
visit, and sarcastically remarked that he 
was pleased to find him at home. Bren- 
nan. quickly replied, ‘““My bankrupt caller, 
when every one in the country refused 
your notes, I took them.” 





TALKING HIMSELF FREE. 


An itinerant player, possessed of more 
wit than money, was a short time ago 
driven by that hard master, hunger, to 
commit the crime of poaching in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham, and was 
unluckily detected in the act, and was 
carried forthwith before a bench of 
magistrates, where the offence was fully 
proved. The knight of the buskin, how- 
ever, being called on for his defence, as- 
tonished the learned justices by adapting 
Brutus’s speech to the Romans on the 
death of Cesar, to his case, in the follow- 
ing manner: “Britons, hungry men and 
epicures, hear me for my cause, and be 
silent that you may hear; believe me for 
mine honor, and have respect for mine 
honor, that you may believe; censure me 
in your wisdom, and awake your senses 
that you may the better judge. If there 
be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of this hare, to him I say that a player’s 
love for hare is no less than his. If then 
that friend demand why a player rose 
against a hare, this is my answer, not 
that T loved hare less, but that T loved 
eating more. Had you rather this hare 
was living, and T had died starving, than 
that this hare was dead. that T might live. 
a jolly fellow? As this hare was prettv. T 
weep for him, as he was nimble, T rejoice 
at it, as he was plump, T honor him, but 
as he was eatable, I slew him.” Here the 
gravity of the court was obliged to give 
way ; prosecutor, spectators, and all burst 
into laughter at the ready wit displayed 
by the poor actor, and the information 
was withdrawn. 
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A SUGGESTION WORTHY OF 
ATTENTION. 


In many a New England village where 
the comfort of the summer guest is a 
prime consideration, a campaign of the 
kind outlined below would be of great 
value. 

“Tt seems hardly a titanic task to get a 
community of about seven hundred 
householders (not population, mind you) 
interested in ridding itself of the pestifer- 
ous mosquito. The task was tackled by 
the Board of Health of Glen Ridge, N.J., 
last March with a result that is more or 
less encouraging according to the way 
you look at it. Although only about 
fifteen per cent of the dwellings in the 
borough were represented in the re- 
sponses received to the circular sent out 
it seems likely that by starting soon after 
the first of the year the next campaign 
may result in the disinfection of every 
cellar in the community. It is interesting 
to know how the Board of Health went 
to work in this matter. 

The first page of the circular issued in 
March presented the matter squarely in 
clearly displayed sentences : 

“Will YOU assist to rid Glen Ridge of 
mosquitoes ? 

If the mosquitoes were merely an an- 
noyance it would be worth one dollar and 
fifty cents to do away with the pest. 

The mosquitoes are a greater danger 
than they are an annoyance. 

Glen Ridge can be rid of them—if 
everyone will help—if YOU help. 

Do not read page two unless you 
WILL help.” 

Then of course everybody did read 
page two, which was headed “The Mos- 
quito—Our Problem,” while the opposite 


page began “And How to Meet It.” 
Page two showed from the report of the 





New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station that the ordinary cellar often fur- 
nishes ideal conditions for the mosquito 
mother to pass the winter and for her 
four hundred possible offspring to live 
when the warmer days come. Pages 
three and four dealt with the method of 
extermination, and appealed to civic 
pride to reduce this pest to a minimum by 
killing every mosquito (culex pipiens) 
seen in the house during the spring, by 
painting screens with citronella oil, keep- 
ing premises free from stagnant water, 
closing rain barrels and cisterns, and by 
having cellars fumigated with vaporized 
“culicide,” made of equal parts by weight 
of carbolic acid crystals and gum cam- 
phor, Three ounces of culicide is suffi- 
cient for every thousand cubic feet of 
space, and may be volatilized in a simple 
apparatus over an alcohol lamp placed on 
some non-inflammable material such as 
bricks in a tub of water. 

About one hundred and ten’ people 
responded to the appeal. Some of the 
householders replied that there were no 
mosquitos in their cellars as the openings 
were well screened. A few of the people 
attended to the disinfection themselves, 
but the majority indicated on the printed 
postal accompanying the circular that 
they desired to have the Board of Health 
assume the responsibility of the fumiga- 
tion at the nominal expense of $1.50 per 
house. 

Such cases were promptly attended to 
by the local plumber employed by the 
Board of Health. Each cellar disinfected 
was kept closed for three hours. Herein 
lay the greatest difficulty—that of making 
the cellars reasonably tight. Many of the 
older houses had openings between the 
plastered walls and the outside sheathing 
which led directly to the attics. It was 
practically impossible to stop up these 
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openings, and consequently a large part 
of the vapor went to the upper part of the 
house without any appreciable effect on 
the mosquitoes. In the houses fumigated 
by the Board of Health newspapers were 
spread to catch some of the murdered 
mosquitoes. ‘The exhibits in some of the 
houses were very interesting. Thousands 
of mosquitoes were killed, but many 
other thousands are still enjoying their 
wonted diet of commuters. 

The Board of Health will keep watch 
of the breeding spots throughout the 
summer, and all places where water is 
standing will be filled, drained or oiled. 
A beginning has been made. The fact 
that many people have discussed the mat- 
ter of mosquito extermination counts for 
a good deal, and makes it easier to renew 
the war next season.”—From The 
American City. 


THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE ABROAD 


The flattering reception of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in the cities thus 
far visited, speaks volumes for the grow- 
ing unity of commercial interests. A far- 
sighted observer of the present trend will 
foresee the time when a commercial bar- 
rier between Boston and Berlin would no 
more be tolerated than the existence of 
such an.obstacle to trade between Boston 
and Bangor. 

But the principal object of the present 
pilgrimage is to enlist the interest of 
trans-Atlantic chambers of commerce in 
an international convention of chambers 
of commerce in Boston in 1912, and to 
gather hints and make friends for Bos- 
ton, 

The plan is a wise one. Boston must, 
increasingly, develop her splendid ad- 
vantages as a world port. As the New 
England Magazine has again and again 
insisted, Maine, New Hampshire, Nova 
Scotia and Europe must be the prime 
sources of Boston’s commercial expan- 
sion. 


HONORED BY DARTMOUTH 


Among the honorary degrees conferred 
at the commencement, this year, the 
recognition of Mr. Theodore N. Vail by 
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TuHeopore N. VAIL 


Dartmouth College will interest our 
readers and meet with the warm approval 
of the New England public who know of 
Mr. Vail as a sound, constructive, states- 
manlike business man of the type that 
makes us wish that we had more big 
corporations rather than fewer. Mr. Vail 
has shown a deep interest in educational 
problems, is an ardent agriculturist and 
a patron of the arts. His name may 
usually be found near the head of the 
list of those interested, when any good 
work is going forward. 


FIRST CANVAS CANOE 


Carefully sewed up in burlap with large 
wads of excelsior in between to prevent 
their being chafed on their long journey, 
four canvas canoes recently started from 
Old Town across the continent, en route 
to Alaska. They had been ordered by the 
United States government for geological 
survey work there and were the handi- 
work of E. H. Gerrish, the pioneer can- 
vas canoe builder of the world, who, un- 
til five years ago. conducted a canoe fac- 
tory in Bangor, Maine. 

Although Mr. Gerrish sold gut his busi- 
ness at that time he still turns out an 
occasional craft at his farm at Cardville 
not far from Greenbush. It is hard for 
the veteran to keep away from his bench 
and when the government request for 
four canoes for Alaska came in. he agreed 
to make them. They are built extra 
strong, painted a dull slate drab—not un- 
like the war paint of a battleship—an‘1 
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they will stand all that any canoe ever 
buiit will stand. Mr. Gerrish is sure of 
that. 

Canvas canoes are in use in many 
parts of the world to-day but they were 
originated in Bangor by Mr. Gerrish 
about thirty-four years ago. The best 
ones in the world are still made here and 
in the factories at Veazie and Old Town. 
A number of different firms are engaged 
in the business hereabouts and there is 
not much to choose between the canoes 
made by any of them. They are all con- 
structed of the best of materials and by 
the most skilled workmen. 

But few men can equal Mr. Gerrish in 
his knowledge of the Maine woods and 
the conditions which prevail in them. 
None can excel him. From boyhood he 
has hunted deer, moose and bear and has 
tramped through almost every portion of 
the northern Maine wilderness. Early in 
life he became an expert in the manage- 
ment of a birch bark canoe such as the 
Penobscot Indians still build on their 
island reservation at Old Town. It was 
from these birch bark craft that the idea 
of a canoe of canvas first came to Mr. 
Gerrish. 

Although the canoes which the Indians 
used were excellent in design and ser- 
viceable, they had oue fault. The birch 
bark with which they were covered 
would occasionally split if it came for- 
cibly in contact with a rock or some ob- 
struction just below the surface of the 
water. The leak could usually be stopped 
with pitch, to be sure, but this was some- 
thing of a task. As time went on the 
barks would become dry and split easily. 

While pondering over these disadvan- 
tages of birch canoes one day the thought 
of covering them with canvas suddenly 
came to Mr. Gerrish. The more he 
thought of the idea the more feasible it 
appeared and it wasn’t long before he had 
carried his idea into execution and the 
original canvas canoe was being tried out 
in the blue waters of the Penobscot. So 
successful was the trial that Mr. Gerrish 
soon afterward began building them for 
sale. The business has now grown to 


such an extent that thousands of them 
are sold every season and almost every 
inland body of water in the country has 
it. flotilla of canoes. 
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The most popular length for a canoe 
is eighteen feet, although they are made 
from sixteen to twenty and even larger. 
An eighteen foot canoe, when it Js fin- 
ished, should weigh in the neighborhood 
of eighty pounds. This is quite as much 
as the average man wishes to pack on his 
back across a three mile carry, particu- 
larly when the path is obstructed with 
rocks and logs. It must not be supposed 
that the substitution of canvas for birch 
bark has rendered the modern canoe in- 
destructible. This is far from the case. 
Sharp rocks are exceedingly apt to tear 
jagged holes in canvas as well as birch 
bark, 

The ribs and interior of the canoes 
constructed hereabouts are of cedar and 
most of it is native grown. It has been 
found that western cedar is not as 
adapted for canoe building as that which 
is found in the state of Maine. It is 
much more apt to warp and is not as 
serviceable, so the canoe builders say. 





Apropos of the death of Gustav 
Mahler, the Mittag Zeitung, not without 
bitterness, publishes a long list of “Vic- 
tims of the Dollar’—that is to say, of 
German artists who have gone down be- 
fore the insatiable demands of the Am- 


erican concert stage. The list includes 
Henriette Sontag, Leopold Damrosch, 
Anton Seidl and Heinrich Conreid. To 
which the Etude replies that most of us 
would rather die of overwork than of 
starvation. Very true and the Mahlers 
in their native city do not appear for all 
their fame to have amassed much of a 
fortune. Still his widow will receive a 
handsome pension from the Vienna court 
opera. And there is no denying that 
American stage life is run on the “whoop 
it up” plan, “high art” not less but rather 
more than low comedy—if the whole 
spectacle does not deserve the latter title. 
But the American dollar is appreciated, 
and some even express substantial grati- 
tude. Mme. Schumann-Heink, who was 
neglected by Europe until American re- 
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DETAIL FROM 
cognition gave her wealth and fame, has 
announced her intention of endowing a 
home for aged singers and actors, a most 
worthy and suitable philanthropy. And 
there is no diminution in the eagerness of 
foreign artists to avail themselves of the 
enterprise of American impressarios. It 
has already been announced that Felix 
Weingartner, who is certainly one of the 
foremost conductors of the age, has been 
engaged to conduct a series of Wagner 
performances by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany the coming season. And now it is 
hinted that Debussy may visit Boston to 
conduct Pelleas et Melisande. Further 
color of truth is given to this statement 
by the unrestrained superlatives of ad- 
miration with which the correspondents 
of the New York papers are describing 
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Debussy’s new work, a setting of D’An- 
nunzio’s San Sebastian. The London 
Times says that the music is a distinct 
failure. We shall see. Certainly, a very 
well trained lot of men are these New 
York correspondents! They know their 
business, with an emphasis on the last 
word, pronounced “peeznes.” 





Mr, Bela Pratt is again to the front 
with a very notable piece of: work, the 
statue of Doctor Edward Everett Hale, 
for the purchase and mounting of which 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 





















has already been subscribed. And, by the 
way, has any other city than Boston ever 
found itself in the mood to commemorate 
in this manner three Protestant divines, 
and will Boston ever do it again? That 
is to say, is it possible under existing con- 
ditions that a local pastor can attain to 
that kind of universally recognized 
leadership that gets itself done into post- 
moftem bronze? Does the Church of to- 
day afford a platform for the kind of 
work that attracts that kind of a man. 
I think that it may fairly be said that this 
monument to Doctor Hale is erected to 
the memory of the last of his line. 

Does not a suggestion of that appear 
in Mr. Pratt’s work? Who is this man 
of indifferent garb with his sturdy stride 
and vision-inspired eyes? He is one less 
remove fromthe founders of our national 
life than are we. The pioneer flavour is 
still about him. He has the downright 
directness of an age that could not bother 
with frills, and the dreamy gaze into the 
future of one who is conscious that he is 
working for the future. Can any clergy- 
man of to-day work with that intense 
feeling of blazing the trail with which 
this bronze giant is striding into the 
future? Clearly, this is a figure from the 
past—from a more remote past than the 
dates that the pedestal will carry, signify. 
For in that aspect of his work Doctor 
Hale was a last survivor, and no small 
part of the interest attaching to his 
unique personality was due to this fact. 
It was a past that men loved and in many 
of whose phases they believed more pro- 
foundly, trusted with a stronger faith, 
than they do the things of to-day, wrong- 
ly or rightly. 

This figure, hat in hand, has a rever- 
ence for the eternal things that another 
generation may recover, but that is sadly 
in abeyance in the present. And that was 
something more than a clever device, to 
reveal, at once, the dome-like head of his 
subject and to add another appeal to the 
imagination. It is a touch that reveals a 
true artistic instinct. I anticipate that 
this statue will prove to be one of the 
most popular in the city, not only locally, 
but among visitors to Boston. Its appeal 
is much more direct and comprehensible 
than the work of St. Gaudens in the 
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Phillips Brooks memorial, 

We are presenting in connection with 
this sketch a photograph of the ideal 
head of the nurse from Mr. Pratt’s 
group, The Army Nurse, to be erected in 
the State House. As a strongly con- 
trasting subject to that of the portrait 
head of Doctor Hale, illustrated in our 
frontispiece, it reveals the scope of the 
sculptor’s mastery. 

I think that a large part of the charm 
of Mr. Pratt’s work lies in the fact that it 
is so clearly and thoroughly thought out 
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“THE BROAD HIGHWAY” 

This “best seller” of the season is from 
the pen of Jebery Farnol, an English 
author and comparatively unknown. The 
success of the book both in England and 
here can only be explained on the as- 
sumption that people were getting hungry 
for a really good novel. There is no com- 
fort for those who proclaim a dying out 
of intelligent popular interest in good 
fiction in the sales reported by the pub- 
lishers of ‘The Broad Highway.” 

Many people place a book most easily 
by some comparison that places it in a 
class with which they are acquainted. 
“The Broad Highway” is in the class of 
big books—full of life and incident and 
action, storm and passion and humor. 
[t is some such a book as “Lorna Doone” 
in its poetic charm and rural setting, but 
not so remote from daily life as that 
charming romance. It possesses a num- 
ber of characters that stand out, such as 
“The Ancient,” “Black George,” “The 
Blacksmith,” “Peter,” the hero and lover, 
and “Charmian,” the heroine whom the 
author has not only declared to be beauti- 
ful, but has visualized into beauty—and 
he has dared to describe her at that: 

“Tall she was and nobly shaped 
a wonderful face, low browed, deep- 
eyed, full-lipped. The eyes were dark 
and swiftly changeful, and there was a 
subtle witchery in the slanting shadow of 
their lashes. . 
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“Where the light touched her hair it 
woke strange tires, red and bronze, and 
it was very rebellious hair, with little 
tendrils that gleamed here and there 
against her temples, and small defiant 
curls that seemed to strive to hide behind 
her ear, or, bold and wanton, to kiss her 
snowy neck out of sheer bravado. . . . 

“I might tell you that her nose was 
neither arched nor straight, but perfect 
none the less; 1 might teil you of her 
brows, straight and low, ot her eyes, 
long and heavy-lashed, of her chin, frm 
and round and dimpled; and yet that 
would not be Charmian, for I could not 
paint you the scarlet witchery of her 
mouth with its sudden bewildering 
changes, nor show you how sweetly the 
lower lip curved up to meet its mate. I 
might tell you that to look into her eyes 
was like gazing down into very deep 
waters, but I could never give you their 
varying beauty, nor the way she had with 
her lashes; nor can I ever describe her 
rich warm coloring, nor the lithe grace 
of her body, . . . I beheld Charmian 
standing with the glory of the sun about 
her—like the Spirit of Summer herself, 
broad of hip and shoulder, yet slender, 
and long of limb, all warmth and life, 
perfect with vigorous youth from the 
leaves that crowned her beauty to the 
foot that showed beneath her gown.” 

The author takes us indirectly into his 
confidence about his own work: 

“Young. fellow,” said the Tinker, 
glancing at me from the corners of his 
eyes, “are you sure you're a gen’us?” 

Now when my companion said this I 
fell silent, for the very sufficient reason 
that I found nothing to say. 

“Lord love you!” said he, at last, see- 
ing me thus downhearted—‘“don’t be 
dashed afore you begin; we can’t all be 
gen’uses—it aren’t to be expected, but 
some on us is a good deal better than 
most and that’s something after all. As 
for your book, wot you have to do is to 
give ’em a little blood now and then with 
plenty of love and you can’t go far 
wrong!” 

Now whether the Tinker’s theory for 
the writing of a good novel be right or 
wrong, I will not presume to say. But 
in this book that lies before you, though 
you shall read, if you choose, of country 
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things and ways and people, yet, because 
that part of my life herein recorded was 
a something hard, rough life, you shall 
read also of blood; and, because I came, 
in the end, to love very greatly, so shall 
you read of love. 

Wherefore, then, I am emboldened to 
hope that when you shall have turned the 
last page and closed this book, you shall 
do so with a sigh. 

The publishers are Little, Brown & 
Co.,and the price of the book is $1.35 net. 


KINGEDWARD AS A SPORTSMAN 


This is one of the most sumptuous vol- 
umes that the coronation interest has de- 
veloped. And it is a significant and worthy 
publication, for the English are a sport- 
loving people, and their king, as a true 
representative of the national character, 
should be a sportsman, and that King 
Edward was in the best sense. The 
volume traces his career and records his 
exploits with gun and rifle, at home and 
abroad, his interest in racing and yacht- 
ing, and the many stirring scenes in 
which he participated. 

The chapters on shooting will not ap- 
peal very forcibly to American readers. 
They savour too strongly of the preserve 
and the game keeper and the beaters— 
and there is too much meat and too little 
wood-craft and field-craft to fit in with 
the American sense of true sport with 
the gun.- But in the chapters on horse 
racing and yachting there is quite another 
note. The king was a sincere devotee 
of both of these fascinating sports and 
followed them with success as well as 
eagerness. When ‘“Persimmons,” the 
king’s horse, won the Derby, the delight 
of the people was unbounded, and the 
king himself as near to the common 
pulse of humanity and as far removed 
from the constraints of royalty as well 
can be. Walter Scott describes the lion- 
hearted Richard wrestling with his yoe- 
men in hearty and honest give and take, 
as man with man, and something of the 
same feeling of honesty and sincerity 
charms us ‘in these chapters on King 
Edward’s experiences on the turf and as 
a yachtsman. 

The book is copiously and beautifully 
illustrated and is published by Longmans 
Green and Co., at $6.00 net. 
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(NOTE FOR NOVELETTE) 


Read this story. You will like it, it ts different. I know that 
I hear some of you say that a detective story that is different 
does not exist. The universal acceptance by writers of a 
stereotyped construction made famous by the great masters of 
the art, has taken away all semblance of originality from this 
very popular form of fiction. And this is true. Given certain 
raw material to be worked up into a detective story, and nine 
writers out of ten will evolve identically the same product. 
Imagination 1s stifled and originality crushed in this servile 
following of an accepted form. | 

But that is just why the Rattlesnake’s Mate 1s so entertain- 
ing. The author has not lost sight of the great essentials of 
a new situation, vividly imagined and told in quick moving, 
never flagging narrative. The characters are unique, the tone 
wholesome, the interest unfailing. Boys will like it, men will 
like it, women will like it, girls will like it. And it leaves no 
unpleasant taste in the mouth. It ts just a good story and would 
be worth your while, if recreation and refreshment counts, tf 
you had to buy it in book form for one dollar and a half, instead 
of in the New England Magazine for fifteen cents. Our next 
novelette is an adventure story, equally original and refreshing. 
It will appear in the September number. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 
Four MILes Orr THE MAIN Roan. 


She was a thin, angular little woman, 
with wide, terrified eyes and a crooked 
mouth. Prepossessed as I was against 
her, I must confess that my chief feel- 
ing as I looked at the woman was one 
of pity. I had frightened her I knew, 
from the quiver of the unsteady lips and 
from the fact, perceptible enough, that 
the draught-blown flame of the candle 
which she carried, scorched her fingers 
without her being conscious of it. 

“My name is Burton, madam,” I said 
as hurriedly as possible, in order to pre- 
vent the closing of the heavy door in my 
face. “I am a sewing-machine agent, 
and on my way from Emmett to Fulton, 
have been overtaken by the night and 
the storm. Can you give me shelter 
until morning ?”’ 

I saw her lips move in a soundless 
sort of way, and I chose, whether cor- 
rectly or not, to interpret it as an invi- 
tation to enter the house although I had 
fairly to push the woman aside rather 
rudely in order to do so. The fact is 
my name is not Burton neither am I a 
sewing-machine agent. My real name 
is Ratteree, and too-partial admirers 
have flatteringly called me more than 
once one of the keenest men on the 
force. Of course I am not that. It is 
true that my connection with the Mills’ 
Mystery has been the cause of a great 
deal of very favorable comment. Still— 





The woman hesitated—then moved a 
I'ttle aside in order to allow me to pass 
her. “My husband is away from home 
for the night,”’ she said to me uncertain- 
ly. “He is—not overly-fond of strang- 
ers.” 

I chose to appear injured. “I was 
told at Emmett that your husband usual- 
ly cared for wayfarers who chose to 
break their long journey by stopping 
with him over night, instead of attempt- 
ing to make the trip from Emmett to 
Fulton in a single day,” I said shortly. 

“My husband!” 

“Yes, your husband. ‘You can stay 
with the Greshams,’ my friends in Em- 
mett told me—” 

A change, baffling and inexplicable 
and yet tinged with a perceptible shade 
of relief, crossed the woman’s meagre 
face. “And you took this place for the 
Gresham’s, and this road for the direct 
and public thoroughfare leading from 
Emmett to Fulton?” she asked hurried- 
ly. 

“Most certainly.” 

“That explains it all then,” she said 
more easily. “You must have quitted 
the main road, just before you crossed 
the river nearly or quite four miles 
back. We are out of the way of the ordi- 
nary traveller, Mr. Barton. My hus- 
band’s name is—Butler.” 

I had schooled my countenance well, 
I flattered myself (I ought to have been 
able to do so without any trouble after 
my long and hazardous apprenticeship 
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to my chosen calling) and at the cor- 
roboration of my own suspicions as to 
the woman’s identity, I am sure that my 
face betrayed nothing except the pre- 
cise amount of disappointment and cha- 
grin that the occasion demanded and 
that I allowed it to show. “Butler!” 
I said concernedly. “I was not told 
anything about any—Why, I must be 
miles out of my way, and just at a time 
when I was especially anxious to make 
a hurried journey too. Well of course 
it cannot be helped now and one might 
as well take it philosophically. I beg 
your pardon I am sure, Mrs. Butler, for 
mistaking your house for an inn and 
for intruding upon you so unceremoni- 
ously. I assure you—” 

The woman turned her face away 
from me and set the candle down upon 
the table before her a little uncertainly. 
When she spoke again however, her 
voice had changed and a certain re- 
luctance had slipped from it. I fancied 
her quite as anxious to have me stay 
now, as she had been five minutes be- 
fore to have me go. 

“Tt is all right and the mistake was a 
perfectly natural one,” she said hastily 
in a jerkey, nervous sort of way. “Once 
having lost your way back there at the 
river, the rest was of course inevitable. 
You are heartily welcome to stay the 
night, sir, and I will make you as com- 
fortable as I can. You say that you 
have never heard of my husband?” 

I shook my head glad to see the re- 
fusal to follow her lead bring the re- 
lief to her tired face. “I knew a fam- 
ily of Butlers over in Sebastian county 
a couple of years ago,’ I commented. 
“And a young fellow whose name was 
Butler worked for me a few months 
nearly five years ago. I think that his 
name was Frank.” 

The woman had slipped back and 
away from the table which held the 
lighted candle so that her face was par- 
tially in shadow. I thought however, 
perhaps because I was on the watch for 
it, that I saw a spasm of pain contort 
for a moment the woman’s twisted 
mouth. 

“They were not relatives of my hus- 
band,” she said with an effort. “He 


and I—moved here from the Territory 
two years ago. We have lived in this one 
place ever since. He—there is consid- 
erable prejudice against my husband. 
You may have heard about it. The 
people hereabout speak of him usually 
as Rattlesnake Butler.” 

I was still on my guard and knew 
that to evince ignorance of that name, 
as much as the yellow newspapers of the 
state had exploited it for weeks, was to 
give the keen-eyed woman before me 
grave ground for suspicion, ‘“Rattle- 
snake Butler—is it possible!” I said in- 
credulously. “The man whom the po- 
lice connected with the Galloway af- 
fair?” 

The woman’s hand went to her twist- 
ed mouth—perhaps to hide another 
spasm of the shrunken muscles. “He 
was supposed to be connected with the 
Galloway affair—yes,” she said and 
turned and looked instinctively over her 
shoulder in an evident and unsuccessful 
effort to penetrate the shadows. “I 
thought that you could not know that 
you were asking shelter of Rattlesnake 
Butler’s wife!” she added more bitterly. 
“People hereabouts who know my hus- 
band, or who think that they know him, 
would tell you that you had better brave 
any sort of a road and face any sort 
of a storm, rather than to risk the things 
which you would risk under this roof!” 

Criminal or abandoned as the woman 
was or may have been, I was still con- 
scious of feeling a thrill of pity fcr her. 
“It makes no difference to me, you un- 
derstand—your local prejudices,” I said 
more gently. ‘If I remember rightly, I 
took little interest in the case and can- 
not remember, twelve good men and 
true established your husband’s inno- 
cence in the Galloway affair beyond a 
reasonable doubt. I am willing to ac- 
cept their verdict as final.” 

“The rest of the world is not!” she 
flashed out at me sharply and in the 
shadows her eyes burned with the dry 
brilliance of a drug-fiend. “The Gallo- 
way affair wrecked us both, Mr. Bar- 
ton—my husband and I—in purse as 
well as reputation. That was the rea- 
son that I hesitated about allowing you 
to enter the house tonight. My hus- 
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band has always been quick-tempered, 
and lately curiosity and comment have 
all but driven him wild. Either is about 
as hard to bear as the rasping of cold 
steel on a raw sore.” 

There was nothing in the world that 
I wanted so much as to encourage the 
woman to talk—there was nothing of 
which I was so much afraid as the un- 
timely fanning of the embers of her 
scarcely-laid suspicion into rising flame. 
“T shall -not annoy your husband by 
either curiosity or comment,’ I said 
still gently. “Shelter for the night for 
my horse and myself and a couple of 
meals is all that I want. Really I am 
an old campaigner and would not ask 
even that if I had not had premonitory 
symptoms all day of the recurrence of 
an illness to which I am subject, and 
which exposure and fasting would be 
sure to precipitate and aggravate.” 

The woman seemed scarcely to have 
heard me. She had thrust a chair for- 
ward, and when once she had seen me 
seated, was busying herself preparing 
supper for me. The house in which I 
found myself was an old one; the room 
in which I sat—half kitchen and half 
sitting room—was wide and long, grid- 
ironed and cobwebbed overhead by huge 
oaken beams’ weather-stained and 
smoke-blackened between which the 
heavy rain dripped and collected in little 
pools. It was mid-summer but in that 
mountain region there was a decided 
chill’ in the air. 

I studied the face of the woman as 
she busied herself about the room, keep- 
ing herself as much as possigle in shad- 
ow. I shall relate in detail presently 
why it was, that after the Galloway case 
had apparently been closed by the bring- 
ing in of a verdict of “death from 
causes unknown” by the coroner’s jury, 
and after an utter failure to prove But- 
ler in any way responsible for the man’s 
death, I had been employed to investi- 
gate the affair. I was wise and experi- 
enced enough in such matters to know 
from even the cursory examination of 
the woman’s face that the dim light af- 
forded me, that some trying ordeal 
through which she was either passing 
or had lately passed, had served to al- 
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most utterly wreck a nervous organiza- 
tion never very strong perhaps even in 
the beginning. Had the Galloway af- 
fair had anything to do with that ment- 
al shock? I meant to find out. 

The woman set a smoking meal upon 
the table in a very few minutes—a meal 
to which I did full justice. “What 
does wour husband do for a livelihood ?” 
I asked presently. “Is he a farmer?” 

The woman had retreated into the 
shadow again, so that only her brilliant 
eyes were visible—eyes that shone 
luminous in the gloom like the eyes of 
a vicious cat. “He’s—not doing any- 
thing just at present.” she stammered. 
“Perhaps I had better be quite frank 
with you, sir. I'll answer any questions 
that you may like to ask—aside from the 
Galloway business.” 

“T assure you that I am not interest- 
ed in any of dhe Galloway name—dead 
or alive,’ I said decidedly. “Nor am I 
inclined to make my conversation of- 
fensive to you in any way. I owe too 
much to you for your kindness in tak- 
ing me in.” 

“You owe me nothing whatever!” 
The woman stumbled blindly forward a 
little and dropped into a low chair fac- 
ing me. She had gripped her hands so 
tightly together against her knees that 
the knotted knuckles showed bloodless. 
“I—am glad that you are here, sir. | 
am alone and I have been half-terrifiea 
out of my wits at times. I am afraid 
that the storm has delayed my husband 
—he may not even be able to get home 
before daylight. I am an old woman, 
sir—old enough to be your mother I 
dare say.” 

“When did your husband expect to 
reach home?” q 

“Possibly some time about dusk or 
shortly after. He knows what a coward 
I am and he would not leave me alone 
at all if he could help doing so.” 

“Do you own this place? What is 
it called? It must be a very lonely life 
for you.” 

She shuddered as if with a chill and 
a little sick pallor crept about her 
twisted lips. “We bought this place 
from a loan company,” she said. “My 
husband had never seen it and he did 





not know how lonely it was. They call- 
ed it the Bluffs in the advertisement 
which my husband saw. I suppose it 
was called that from a high wall of 
rock that rises straight in the air from 
the back of the house. There is a lot 
of land—one hundred and sixty acres I 
guess—but it does not seem to be worth 
very much. It lies mostly in the valley. 
We would get away if we could but my 
husband spent all that we had been able 
to save for years for the place.’ 

She stopped twisting her fingers to- 
gether nervously and stared at me im- 
pulsively. “I am old enough to be your 
mother, young man,’ she _ reiterated 
helplessly. “I think that I would like 
to talk to you plainly a little while if 
you are quite sure that you are a 
stranger about here.” 

“IT am quite sure of that,’ I said 
quietly. “I was never even in this coun- 
ty before. It is a new and untried ter- 
ritory to me.” 

The woman’s lips seemed to have 
grown dry. She licked them furtively 
with her tongue, and again I caught her 
quick investigating glance—not so much 
at me as at something which she had 
feared she might see back behind me in 
the thick shadows of the wide room. 

“You see, you may have fairly guess- 
ed it from what I called my husband, 
John used to hunt rattlesnakes for their 
skins and oil,” she said stiffly. “We 
lived down in Louisiana then and he 
made a lot of money at the business. 
He had a new way of handling the 
snakes. He _ usually skinned them 
alive—” 

“Pleasant thing that—for the snakes,” 
I commented dryly. 

She flushed—a slow, painful, purp- 
lish flush that made her plain face plain- 
er. “I hated it all,’ she protested. ‘He 
knew how I hated it—the business—the 
uncalled for cruelty—the whole thing!” 
There was a ring of passion in the low 
voice. “I begged him to stop it. I used 
all of my influence which was little 
enough at best, God knows! It was all 
to no effect. He had an idea that tak- 
ing off the skin while the snake was 
alive, gave it a peculiar lustre and ren- 
dered it more valuable. He never would 
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listen to me no matter how much [| 
pleaded. He invented a sort of harness 
which held the snake down and helpless 
after he had captured it and so he was 
enabled to work at his leisure.” 

“It was fiendish!” I said crudely. 

“T know it. I told him so, to no 
purpose as I have already teld you. The 
thing got onto my nerves so that I 
couldn’t sleep nights. And I couldn't 
bear to be alone, so I had a little child 
who lived in the neighborhood to spend 
most of his time with me. And one 
day a huge rattler enraged by torture 
struck and struck and struck—!” 

“The body of the snake was found 
when people came in alarmed by my 
screams. The body flayed and still— 
The boy didn’t die but he came very 
near it and they made us leave the coun- 
try. My husband has been a changed 
man ever since. He was never irritable 
or nervous before that, and now he is 
often both—even with me.” 

“Does he—follow his old calling— 
here?” I asked delicately. 

Again the woman shivered—again I 
caught the old furtive look beyond me 
and into the gloom where the shadows 
were deepest. “My husband has never 
touched a snake since,” she said hurried- 
ly. “You see he loved the boy too— 
almost as much as I did. The. sight of 
the little thing’s suffering and danger 
was harder for my husbband to bear 
than his own danger at the hands of the 
mob. He told them so. We have had 
a lot of trouble, he and I, with that— 
and other things. I wish that I had held 
out against him and had never seen the 
Bluffs.” 

The subdued passion in her voice fair- 
ly startled me. I pushed my chair back 
from the table. If I cared to gain the 
woman’s confidence at all, it would 
never do to arouse her suspicions. “I 
had better go out now and see about 
my horse,” I said. 

“Very well,” she said indifferently. 
The momentary animation had died out 
of her face. She thrust her own chair 
aside with a little nervous gesture which 
I soon found was habitual with her. 
“There is a lantern hanging outside the 
door there on a nail and you will find 
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a plain path leading straight to the 
barn.” 

I opened the door and once outside, 
closed it behind me without speaking. 
Already the clouds were passing and 
above the wall of rock which gave the 
place the name of the Bluffs, a single 
star shone. Somewhere within the com- 
pass of its shadow, lay the solution of 
the mystery of the death of Arthur Gal- 
loway. But the way to that solution 
was thick-sown with peril to the man 
who dared to brave old Rattlesnake But- 
ler, and his mate almost as savage and 
suspicious as he, in his rocky den. Was 
I man enough to face and conquer the 
mystery—single-handed and alone? 


CHAPTER TWO. 
THE DousLe KNOCK. 


By the time that I returned to the 
house, Mrs. Butler’s disposition to taci- 
turnity had evidently taken possession 
of her with redoubled force. She barely 
spoke to me, simply telling me that my 
room was ready for me, and that she 
would call me next morning in time for 
breakfast. 

Was I given the room which poor 
Galloway occupied the night of his 
tragic death—the room that he had oc- 
cupied for nearly a week before he died? 
I am not imaginative as a rule, but 
sitting alone in the wide, many- 
shadowed room at the Bluffs that night, 
and straining my ears in vain for some 
fugitive sound from the other part of 
the house, there were a few moments 
when I allowed my fancy full rein. The 
circumstances within themselves were 
oddly-tragic enough to warrant perhaps 
many vagaries and freaks of the over- 
wrought nervous system. 

I had not known Arthur Galloway per- 
sonally—I had not even known his fam- 
ily except by reputation. They were 
largely wealthy people who spent money 
very freely and usually gave full rein to 
their desires. As a consequence, young 
Galloway himself at the age of thirty-two 
was a dipsomaniac with a deep-seated 
trouble of the lungs, that threatened to 
take him away prematurely to a place 
where the Galloway fortune and the Gal- 
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loway name alike would do him little 
good, 

With all his faults however, he was 
a likable young chap enough and he had 
many friends, some of whom at least 
cared enough for him to brave his dis- 
pleasure in order to attempt to save the 
man who for all his weakness was well 
worth saving. Among these friends and 
ranking rather high among ‘them in 
point of influence, was Geoffrey Hargis, 
a young physician. When Galloway 
consulted him professionally, Hargis laid 
down certain inexorable, iron-clad rules. 
He told Galloway that a radical change 
in his manner of living—the pure air 
of a higher and more bracing climate— 
a rigorous surrender of liquor and a 
certain prescribed amount of healthful 
exercise, were absolutely necessary to 
save his life. Otherwise he had possibly 
a year to live—certainly not longer. 
Young Galloway had implicit faith in 
his physician and was terrified to learn 
the gravity of his own physical and 
mental condition. He renounced his 
boon companions—surrendered entire 
control of his business interests—and © 
went to the Bluffs to live for an indefin- 
ite period with Butler and his wife, 
whose advertisement he had read or 
heard of in one of the eastern papers. 
Butler had himself become alarmed by 
the fact that he was not making 
expenses, and had inserted the advertise- 
ment, he explained afterwards, with the 
hope that a couple of summer boarders 
would help to reimburse him for the 
expense which he had so foolishly in- 
curred by his hasty purchase of the 
Bluffs. 

The greater part of what I am narrat- 
ing of course, came to my knowledge 
later after the tragic incidents accom- 
panying the peremptory ending of Gallo- 
way’s stay under the Butlers’ roof, be- 
came public property and the subject of 
common gossip. I had known as little 
about it personally, as I hal known of 
Galloway himself. 

Galloway stayed with the Butlers a 
little over three months. He was.a~ 
genial, clever-witted, generous sort of 
chap, and Mrs. Butler herself, in her 
evidence before the coroner’s jury 
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testified that both she and her husband 
grew to be very fond of him. His gen- 
eral health improved rapidly and he 
began to speak at times of a speedy re- 
turn to his place in the business world. 
and all this brings us down to the 
evening of the thirtieth of May, I9o1. 

That entire day, according to the 
testimony of both Butler and Butler’s 
wife, Galloway had seemed possibly less 
well than usual. He was surly, uncom- 
municative and seemed, as_ Butler 
expressed it afterwards, when he was 
put upon the witness stand, to be nerv- 
ous and very much out of sorts. He ask- 
ed Butler twice during the coure of that 
day, if he—Butler—had slept well the 
night before. Butler had, and said so, 
at which Galloway for some reason 
seemed dissatisfied. He asked Mrs. But- 
ler the same question later in the day, 
and from her as it happened he received 
the same answer that he had received 
from her husband. She had heard no 
unusual noise during the night and had 
not been disturbed in the least in any 
_ way. Had he? 

It was a question however which he, 
seemingly, did not choose to answer. It 
was not his general custom to linger 
long usually after the evening meal was 
over, with his host and his host’s wife, 
who were both after all, simple, unlet- 
tered folk, who could have had but little 
in common with the man whom ill-health 
had chained an unwilling prisoner to 
their home at the Bluffs. 

This evening—the evening of the 
thirtieth of May, 1901—proved to be no 
exception to the rule. Young Galloway 
left the supper table a little earlier 
even than usual, and withdrew to his 
own room which was quite across the 
hall from that occupied by the others of 
the household. For a little while after 
he was gone, the others—the woman en- 
gaged in washing her supper dishes and 
the man smoking his pipe—heard their 
guest moving about, shifting a chair 
now and then, they judged from the 
. sounds which reached them, or adjusting 
a* window-shade to his liking. After 
that they heard his voice raised a little 
and the Butler woman smiled a little at 
her husband across the blue platter 
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which she was putting away in the cup- 
board. Both he and she had grown, at 
least partially, accustomed to Galloway’s 
play-acting ways. At first, during the 
earlier days of his stay under their roof, 
a scrap of song—the sound of an exag- 
gerated, profane exclamation—the roll- 
ing, sonorous tones of a prettily-turned 
sentiment—had caused the two to doubt 
either their guest’s sanity or his sobriety 
—or both. Later they had come to un- 
derstand him better, and his play-acting 
ways and foolery helped to excuse 
many a bit of eccentricity in the man, 
who for all the weight of his years and 
mistakes was after all little better than 
a scapegrace boy. 

That night—the night of the thirtieth 
of May—however, Galloway had evi- 
dently retired earlier than usual. Butler 
himself was sure, as was his wife, that 
no sound was heard from his room 
after nine o’clock. Both Butler and his 
wife, according to their own statement 
sat up a little later than usual. Butler 
was depressed—possibly by the fact 
that Galloway had virtually declared an 
evident intention of returning to town 
within a week, and Butler’s wife shared 
to an extent in his melancholy. They 
had planted a crop, but their sterile, 
hillside farm promised little return for 
their hard labor. The season had been 
a: singularly unfavorable one. The 
weather had been unusually hot and dry, 
and even their supply of water which 
they had all along fancied was practi- 
cally inexhaustible, was beginning to 
threaten to run short. The huge spring 
at the back of the house near the rock- 
paved porch, had shrunken until its 
sparkling flood would scarcely have 
brimmed a gallon pail, and the thin 
thread of moisture which for weeks had 
scantily fed the little clump of ferns and 
swamp-pinks below, had dried up until 
its rocky path was bleached like the 
backbone of some desert-nurtured ani- 
mal. If the past back in Louisiana looked 
dreary to the Butlers the future looked 
scarcely less discouraging. 

The couple went to bed after a time 
and slept much as usual. It was very 
hot as I have said, a thing unusual in 
the mountains even at that season, and 
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perhaps they did not sleep very soundly. 
The Butlers’ dog—a nondescript cur 
on the worthless order—whined and 
yapped about the outer doors that were 
kept wide open for the sake of coolness 
and ventilation, and once when it was 
nearing midnight (both Butler. and his 
wife were able to approximate the time 
nearly from having just before, heard 
the rusty, jangling notes of the old 
clock in the hall striking the hour of 
eleven) he flung himself in a fury of 
canine rage out of the back door bark- 
ing like mad. No sound however either 
preceded or followed this outburst. If 
Galloway was disturbed by it in any way 
he gave no sign. 


The Butlers rose early the morning of 
the thirty-first and prepared breakfast. 
It was nothing unusual for Galloway to 
disregard the breakfast bell. He was 
still a semi-invalid, and if he cared to 
rise with the others he did so—if he had 
slept badly at all, or if he was feeling 
less well than usual, it had been his cus- 
tom to remain quietly in bed until he 
chose to rise. There was no established 
rule in the matter. 

So that morning of the thirty-first, 
when he did not appear at the break- 
fast table, Mrs. Butler, remembering his 
surliness of the night before, was scarce- 
ly surprised. She put his breakfast aside 
with a sigh to keep warm and went 
quietly about her other household tasks. 
Her husband, at work on an axe-handle, 
seated himself in a low chair just out- 
side the door, with the dog still strange- 
ly nervous and agitated huddled closely 


at his feet. And thus the long hot, 
enervating forenoon passed _ slowly 
away. 


When however, the summons to the 
noon meal was disregarded as the sum- 
mons to the morning meal had been, 
Mrs. Butler grew very uneasy. The 
door of their guest’s room was not 
locked, she knew—no door at the Bluffs 
was ever secured in any way for the 
matter of that—and she finally succeed- 
ed in convincing her husband that some- 
thing was gravely wrong, and in per- 
suading him that it was his duty to in- 
vestigate the matter and see what that 
something was. He did so with some 
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little reluctance. And just inside the 
room, lying at the foot of the bed which 
had not been slept in and the covering 
of which had not been disarranged, he 
found the swollen and blackened body 
of Arthur Galloway—dead, according 
to the doctor’s opinion as expressed a 
little later in the day—for nearly 
twenty-four hours! 

The part which the Butlers played in 
the affair from this time on was entirely 
beyond criticism. Truth to tell, it was 
that very thing that awakened my own 
suspicions in the first place, when the 
Galloway family employed me (too late 
to attend the inquest or to anticipate 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury) to 
investigate the circumstances surround- 
ing Arthur Galloway’s tragic death. 
Butler had borne a bad name in the 
community, although he had never been 
charged with a deliberate and overt 
violation of the law, and his wife was 
scarcely better liked’than he. Every 
effort was made to trip them up in their 
testimony—to trap them, examined sep- 
arately, into some incautious statement 
—to lure them into some verbal disclos- 
ure which might break down their care- 
fully-reared wall of reserve and help to 
bring out the truth about the tragedy. 
And all to no purpose. 

As I have said, I was in another part 
of the State at the time when the thing 
happened. A young man named Cole- 
man represented the family at the in- 
quest—examined the house where the 
tragedy occurred and the dead body as 
well—and did everything that he 
thought was possible to sift the thing to 
the bottom. He was a clever young 
chap, but—I have heard more than once 
that detectives are born—not made. 

The physician who examined the body 
to determine the cause of death was a 
stupid sort of fellow, with the pre-con- 
ceived, bull-headed idea that Galloway 
had died with heart failure. Consciously 
or unconsciously, unconsciously I dare 
say for I afterwards found him to be a 
decent sort of fellow enough, he had 
swayed one half the men on the cor- 
oner’s jury into his own way of think- 
ing. And by the time another chap who 
knew better was sent out from town, 
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what with the lack of a little fore- 
thought and common-sense, and what 
with the state of the weather, the con- 
dition of the body was such that the 
cause of death was as utter a mystery as 
the identity of the noted man who 
“struck Billy Patterson.” 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury after 
that was the shortest way out of it. The 
shortest way even if it was a very unsat- 
isfactory one to Galloway’s few friends. 
The dead man’s family took charge of 
the body and Butler and his wife went 
back home to the Bluffs. Aud when 
the burial was a thing of the past Miss 
Jane Galloway, who was Arthur Gallo- 
way’s paternal aunt sent for me. 


“You know just about what I have 
sent for you for, Mr. Ratterree,” she 
said heavily. I saw tears in the old 
woman's eyes for as keen and hard as 
they were. “The Galloways deserted 
Arthur when he most needed them and 
I was among the first to go—more 
shame to me! But he was my brother’s 
child and my brother’s blood was in 
his veins and he was not a bad sort 
after all—if he had only been strong 
enough to leave liquor alone. If he has 
been foully dealt with—” 

“Have you any particular reason to 
think that he was foully dealt with?’ 
It is my custom to speak squarely and 
to the point and my words struck the 
old woman fairly between the eyes like 
a bullet from a gun. If there were 
any supposedly dead issues in the Gallo- 
way history that had been kept decently 
buried during the inquest, I meant to 
drag, the shroud from them if I could. 

“No I haven’t!” The old woman's 
sentence was as short and as snappy as 
my own. “If my nephew had any 
enemies aside from himself I do not 
know whom they were. If he had any 
vices aside from an inordinate love for 
liquor, he was clever enough to keep 
those vices hidden from us and from 
the world. I give you carte blanche, 
you understand, Mr. Ratterree. Either 
find poor Arthur’s murderer or satisfy 
us that he died a natural death—a 
a death due to natural causes. Prove 
that and then claim whatever pay you 
will.” 
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I had not fancied then that the task 
would be so hard as it had proven after- 
wards to be. I had in the beginning | 
soon found, to fight a preconceived and 
utterly unfounded personal belief in the 
guilt of the Butler woman and her hus- 
band. And preconceived ideas and per- 
sonal opinions are rather nasty things 
to fight and are apt to take a fellow 
unfairly by the throat at the most un- 
fortunate times and under the most un- 
fortunate circumstances. No one seemed 
to know anything exactly about Gallc- 
way’s money matters—that is whether 
he had any money in his possession a: 
the time of his death or not. He had 
been very lavish with his expenditur:s 
and no money had been found on his 
person when his body was examined 
after death. I was forced to admit how- 
ever even to myself that that fact in 
itself amounted to but little and proved 
nothing whatever. 


That night—my first night at the 
Bluffs I am speaking of now—I sat 
and waited in the darkness a long time, 
trying to arrange the very few facts of 
which I felt assured about the case into 
a logical sequence. Everything practi- 
cally—with one or two exceptions of 
course—pointed I was forced to admit 
to the young man’s death from heart- 
trouble. One of these exceptions was 
Galloway’s mental disturbance during 
that day preceding his death, another 
was the conduct of the dog. Was some 
one prowling about the Bluffs during 
the early part of that night of the 
thirtieth of May? I told myself frankly 
that if I wanted to prove that Gallo- 
way’s death was the consequence of 
natural causes, both these circumstances 
could very easily be explained away. 
Galloway himself, although on the high- 
way to complete recovery, had been a 
confirmed dipsomaniac and as such, ex- 
tremes of depression were naturally to 
be looked for in spite of his radical 
change of habits. So far as the dog 
was concerned all the evidence went to 
show that the night was a particularly 
sultry and enervating one—the pre- 
cursor of a violent thunder storm which, 
as a matter of fact, swept over the 
Bluffs the next afternoon while the 
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coroner's inquest was being held. And 
dogs of all animals are, I have found, 
the most sensitive to atmospheric con- 
ditions. The uneasy, actions of the brute 
that night might have meant nothing 
else. 

On the other hand, brooding over the 
matter in silence, twisting theories and 
facts about alike to suit myself, in- 
stinct told me that there was something 
wrong. The actions of the Butler pair 
at the time—the haunting, consuming 
fear frozen upon the woman’s tace even 
now, weeks after young Galloway’s 
death, was strong presumptive evidence 
to my mind that there was something 
very wrong indeed—Something that 
had not been brought out at the inquest 
—something sinister and damning. 

The hours crept on. Not a sound 
reached me from the other part of the 
house. I would have given much to 
have been able to investigate the build- 
ing, at my leisure—much to have gone 
over, inch by inch the room where poor 
Galloway met his death. But I dared 
not risk awakening suspicious espionage 
by my actions. 

At twelve o'clock Rattlesnake But- 
ler had not come home nor had the 
faintest breath of sound to denote that 
any one in the house was awake come 
to my ears. We were miles from the 
nearest neighbor I knew and the house 
was singularly still. Not a wing flick- 
ered nor a leaf stirred in the branches 
that touched my open window—not a 
velvet footfall pressed the fallen leaves 
of a past winter’s storms—not a cricket 
shrilled—not an insect rustled wings of 
diamond-starred gauze—not a bat-wing 
fanned the shadows. An ominous still- 
ness, born of the dead, sultry air and 
the mid-summer heat, held the Bluffs 
cradled in its secure keeping. 

And then suddenly—so suddenly that 
I started as if a thunder-clap had 
sounded in my ears, there came a loud 
yet muffled knock upon the back door. 
It sounded once—twice—and then be- 
fore the startled night had ceased to 
play shuttlecock with the echoes, a wo- 
man’s shriek split the silence—a single 
scream so blood-curdling that my own 
heartbearts answering to that agitated 
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summons almost suffocated me. And 
after that, neither knock nor shriek 
again. Only silence. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
BY THE LIGHT OF THE CANDLE. 


I am no coward. I did not wait to 
wonder just what had caused Mrs. But- 
ler’s alarm. I knew that it was she 
who had screamed for I had recognized 
her voice. Had her husband returned 
in a murderous mood? I had only time 
for the one thought before I had 
thrown the door of my own room open, 
and still fully dressed save for my un- 
shod feet, I plunged out into the hall. 

It was absolutely dark now save for 
the spot of lesser gloom at the back 
where the hall door stood ajar. I re- 
membered then in a flash that the front 
hall door was closed but not locked— 
possibly to keep out the rain which 
earlier in the evening was _ being 
driven by the wind from that direction. 
The single scream had died away into 
a low, choking gurgle that filled me with 
new terror. Was Death, velvet-footed 
and mysterious, the Death that had done 
for poor Galloway, stalking other prey 
at the Bluffs—and would my own turn 
come next? 

Just then the door across the hall 
was thrown open and the woman her- 
self appeared, carrying a lighted candle 
in her hand. Even in my confusion I 
noticed that she held the latter upside 
down, and that a little stream of melt- 
ing tallow was spattering the floor at her 
feet with heavy, greasy spots. She was 
too frightened herself to notice this, . 
even when a tiny tongue of sperm-fed 
flame leaped from her wrist to her faded 
sleeve. “For God’s sake what is the 
matter?” she asked in a shaken voice. 

She was so nearly beside herself with 
terror that I forgot momentarily my 
distrust of her. Instead of the accom- 
plice of a suspected murderer, I saw 
only a broken, frightened old woman. 
I crossed the floor and took the candle 
gently away from the poor, gnarled old 
fingers. “It is I who should ask that 
question, and not you,” I said sternly. 
“What was it that frightened you so 
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just now? Who is in this house tonight 
besides yourself ?” 

My words at least gave her a new 
direction in which to turn her thoughts, 
and directed and diverted her fears to a 
new quarter. She was mowing and gib- 
bering like an idiot, and she clutched at 
her weazened, yellow throat as if she 
were choking before she answered me. 

“I did not scream!” she managed to 
say at last flatly. : 

“You did!’ The barefaced lie filled 
me with a sort of umnreasoning rage. 
“You screamed as if something had all 
but terrified you half out of your wits. 
What was it? Was it your husband 
who knocked at the back door just 
now ?” 

“T heard no knock.” 

“T did!” I said shortly. “And so 
did you. It’s no use denying it. Who 
was it knocked?” 

She was staring at me oddly, still 
so terrified—so near insane from fright 
—that she lacked the wit to resent the 
insult of my words. “I don’t know 
what it was!” she whimpered. “I don’t 
want to know! It is just because I[ 
feel sure that I am going to have to 
know some day, that I am so terrified!” 

“Give me the candle and let me go 
outside and see what it was.” 

To my surprise she flung herself at 
my feet and clutched me about my 
knees, slobbering senselessly over my 
hands when I would have thrust her 
roughly aside and whimpering over and 
over. “QO, no for God’s sake! For 
God’s sake don’t look! Don’t—don't—- 
DON’T!! 

I pushed her away not over-gently 
I am afraid. “Was it your husband 
who was trying to get in just now?” 

“My husband!’ I acquitted the wo- 
man there and then of any attempt to 
shield the man at her own expense. “O, 
no,—no, NO! Why should he do any- 
thing so foolish? It is a screen door, 
you know and it is not even latched on 
the inside. Why should he not enter 
it whenever he likes?” 

I had pushed her quite aside by this 
time, still whimpering, and had turned 
away myself still holding the smoking, 
guttering candle in my hand. “Stay 
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here and let me go and look outside.” I 
said shortly, ‘You need not be afraid 
for me. I am fully armed. I am not 
going to allow anything to harm either 
of us for the matter of that if I can 
help it. Only be patient and remember 
that I will not be gone long.” 

She did not try to detain me further. 
Perhaps I had convinced her of the use- 
lessness of attempting to do anything 
of the kind. She still lay on the floor 
just as she had fallen when I had torn 
my hands from her grasp. Her gray 
hair was dishevelled and wild and she 
was moaning in an abandoned, animal- 
like fashion that was due partly to ex- 
haustion and partly to sheer terror. The 
sound had very little of the human in 
it, and the whimper followed me down 
the long hall where my shadow, thrown 
by the feeble flame of the sickly candle, 
preceded me. 

An instant later I had thrown the 
screen door open wide and holding the 
lighted candle high above my head, was 
trying as best I could to see beyond the 
ring of yellow light that framed the 
rain-soaked foliage of the honeysuckle, 
and the branches of the cedar that were 
heavy with frosted purple fruit, as in 
a circle of tarnished gold. To this day 
I cannot smell the odor of rain-drenched 
honeysuckle without a _ sick tremor, 
knowing how near I stood to death that 
night, and that if the ring of candle- 
flame had only fallen a little farther— 

As it was, I examined things as care- 
fully as possible. If a man had stood out- 
side the door and knocked upon the 
screen that night, I knew that he had had 
plenty of time to take alarm and get safe- 
ly away while I was talking to the old 
woman in the hall and trying to soothe 
her. Really I was not foolish enough 
to expect to find anybody waiting for 
me when I went outside, or I would 
hardly have carried a lighted candle to 
enable a man to shoot the straighter. 
I had done the thing as much for the 
moral effect upon the terrified woman as 
for anything else. 

Still I decided that anything that was 
worth doing at all was worth doing well, 
so I loosened my pistol in my belt, not 
knowing exactly what to expect in such 
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an ill-omened house, in order to have it 
handy should I chance to need it (which 
I did not have the slightest idea of do- 
ing) and went quite round to the other 
side of the house. There was a narrow 
path, possibly a couple of feet wide, 
fringed with some stiff, sweet-smelling 
grass of some kind, and paved with 
slippery but rough stone flags. Once 
around on the other side of the house, 
I found everything as light as day from 
the moon which held the building in 
a close embrace as if it were drowned 
in a pool or submerged in a soft, shallow 
silver sea. It was so light that I noticed 
even the little slimy trail of snails across 
the rough flags, as though a soft brush 
had been dipped in quicksilver and 
drawn across it. The atmosphere was 
so clear after the late rain that I fancied 
that sound must have carried far and 
a long way. I was but little accustomed 
to country sounds, but somewhere to 
my right I heard the flutter of a bird’s 
wing and the faint rustle of a rheumatic 
cricket, brushing the moisture from his 
wings and getting ready for a new day. 
3elow me in the valley, little torn wisps 
of fog drifted about here and there like 
fragments of the oiled-silk bladder of 
a wrecked and stranded balloon. 

“There is nothing outside,” I said to 
the woman as I set the candle down 
again upon the little table in the hall. 
“IT doubt if there ever was anything— 
if it was not your husband, I thought—” 


“My husband is hardly likely to get 
home much before daylight now,” she 
said. Her voice still trembled but she 
had regained, at least to some slight 
extent, her scattered wits. “I want to 
ask you to forgive me, Mr. Barton for 
lying to you just now. I did hear the 
knock, as of course you must have 
known. I had heard it before and it ter- 
rified me tonight just as it terrified me 
then. My husband does not like for me 
to talk about it. He says I am nervous 
and over-wrought—that I was nervous 
and over-wrought before when I fancied 
that I heard it. He is very kind to me 


mostly, but he will not allow me to 
fasten the door, not even when he is 
gone, for fear of encouraging me in 
what he calls 


my wild fancies. And 
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he will not allow me to talk to him about 
it. I hope that if he comes before you 
go away, that you will not say anything 
to him about it.” 

The unmistakable terror in her twitch- 
ing face made my head ache vaguely 
with pity for her. “Your husband 
must be a nasty-tempered brute,” I said 
shortly. 

“No, he is nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary he is usually very kind to 
me. But he had a sister once who lost 
her mind, and he thinks that her mental 
trouble which was very slight at first, 
was hastened and aggravated largely 
because people always sympathized with 
her and talked to her too much about 
it.” 

“It’s useless to think about sleeping 
any more tonight,” I said grimly. “I 
must admit, Mrs. Butler that I have had 
a nervous shock if you have not. You 
need suffer no more uneasiness tonight. 
And you may trust me to say nothing 
to your amiable husband about your 
fright.” 

She looked at me wistfully. “May I 
sit out here in the hall with you?” she 
asked pleadingly. “If I only dared lock 
the door, you see, I would not be so 
sasily terrified. but I am almost as 
afraid of my husband, as | am of that— 
other—who waits out there in the dark- 
ness and knocks—and knocks—and 
knocks, and yet never comes in!” 

**Who—the 
carelessly. 

She flashed a quick glance at me, a 
fluttering glance which held quite as 
much sly cunning—the sly cunning of 
a criminal as it did the frank deceit of 
an ,ignorant child. “The man—yes!” 
she faltered. “What does he want out 
there, Mr. Barton? Is it some one whom 
my husband has wronged some time— 
long ago and before I ever knew him? 
I never harmed anybody in all my life 
—willingly.”’ 





other man?” I asked 


I did not trust the woman, nor did 
I hope to understand her for all her 
trickery and deceit. “Where is your 
husband?” I asked. “You told me 
when I first came that you expected 
him home tonight, Was that a lie— 
too?” 
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She did not even wince—a fact which 
gave me a further and more unpleasant 
insight into her character. ‘“My hus- 
band went across the river to sell a load 
of wood.” she said simply. “There could 
be no reason, you know why I should 
lie to you about that. If he had started 
home before the rain came up, he would 
have reached the Bluffs in time for sup- 
per. That he did not come, means that 
the rain raised the river and that he 
will have to wait now until it has had 
time to run down. It will not take very 
long. It has not rained any now since 
about nine o’clock and my husband, I 
am sure, will not leave me alone all 
night. The stream ought to be low 
enough for him to cross it about two 
o’clock. I expect him to get home now 
in about an hour or an hour and a half.” 

“You may trust me to say nothing to 
him about either your fright—or its 
cause,’ I said again, possibly with the 
intention of gaining time and for the 
want of something better to say. “I 
don’t understand the noise myself, Mrs. 
Butler. I heard it too you know, as 
plainly as you did. Do you mind tell- 
ing me just when it was that you heard 
it before?” 

She ‘flashed one quick suspicious 
glance at me and [| could tell that she 
was weighing the matter seriously in 
her ce” > mind before she answered me. 
“I ¢ got know just why I should mind 
answering that question,” she said slow- 
ly. ‘It is another whim of my hus- 
bai. .’s that I should hold my tongue re- 
garding the Galloway affair. J am will- 
ing enough to talk about it myself. I 
heard the very same noise that I heard 
tonight, just as John and I were get- 
ting ready for bed that night of the 
thirtieth of May.” 

“And since?” 

“T heard it once since then—only once 
before tonight.” 

“Was your husband away from home 
then?” 

“No, this is the first time that the 
thing has happened when he was away 
from home.” 

“Has he heard it—both times, I mean 
when he was in the house?” 


“He heard it the second time. He 
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was winding the clock when the sound 
came and it startled him so much that 
he stopped short and dropped the clock 
key. We could not find it until the next 
day and so the clock did not run all 
night, the very first time that a thing 
like that had happened since we had 
been married. ‘What was that noise, 
John? I said to him that night. ‘It’s 
that devilish dog out on the back porch 
trying to drink out of the water-pail, I 
guess,’ he said.” 

“Well, maybe it was.” 

“No, it wasn’t. He and I both went 
out in the hall to see, and we could 
hear Rover whining under the front 
steps. It sounded like he was having 
a nightmare.’ 

“And it was—about what time 
you say that you thought it was?” 

“It was just about nine o'clock I 
guess. No, I should think that maybe 
it was a little later. J guess that Mr. 
Galloway must have been asleep for I 
didn’t hear him stirring about any— 
after that.” 

“And you saw nothing whatever when 
you went out into the hall?” 

“Not a thing—nor did I hear the 
sound again that night.” 

“Was there a light anywhere in the 
hall?” 

‘Not until we carried one out there—- 
John and I.” 

“Was there a light in Mr. Galloway’s 
room, did you notice?” 

“The door to his room was nearly 
closed but not quite. There may have 
been a light in his room and I dare say 
there was. Mr. Galloway usually left a 
lamp turned down to little better than 
a mere spark and burning in his room, 
when he went to bed.” 

“Did either you or your husband go 
out on the back porch that night?” 

“No, neither of us did. I said, ‘Why, 
John I hear the dog now! He is lying 
under the front steps.” And he said yes, 
and that he supposed that Mr. Gallo- 
way must have dropped something in 
his room that accounted for the sound. 
‘Though I could have sworn that it was 
somebody knocking at the back door, 
Mary,’ he said.” 

“Was the moon shining then?” 


did 




















“Yes, the moon was shining then just 
about as it is now. But you see, sir, 
the light was like it is now—it was all 
on the front side of the house leav- 
ing the back in shadow. There was no 
light at all coming in at the back door. 
It was wide open, however, only the 
screen was closed.” 

“Was the screen hooked or fastened 
in any way?” 

“The screen?’ The woman’s face 
altered and I did not understand the ex- 
pression which it held. “Yes, it was 
hooked,” she said. 

“Did you tell all this on the witness 
stand ?”’ 

“No, I didn’t—mainly because I didn’t 
think that the matter was of any import- 
ance. Besides it was a whim of John’s. 
He thought—” 

“That other time that you spoke of 
as having heard the knock. Was that 
before the Galloway affair—or after- 
wards ?” 

“It was 
week.” 

“And that was the only time?” 

“That was the only time that I can 
be sure of. I thought that I heard the 
knocking once since then—just about 
two weeks ago. I was asleep’ and the 
noise waked me—either that or some- 
thing else. John said that I had been 
dreaming and that he was wide awake 
and heard nothing. Since then he has 
seemed very cross and fretful whenever 
1 have felt inclined to talk about it.” 

“Did you connect the knocking in any 
way with young Galloway’s death?” 

“No, I don’t know that I did. But 
John was afraid that the jury might see 
more in it than there really was. That 
was the reason why he wasn’t willing 
for me to say anything about it.” 

A sudden thought came to me. “I 
am going away early in the morning you 
know, Mrs. Butler,” I said gently. 
“Would you mind, I wonder, showing 
me the room where young Galloway 
died? I—am rather interested in such 
things, you know.” 

“You will not mention to my husband 
that you have seen it?” " 
“Most certainly not. Why should I? 
She rose to her feet with some re- 


before—but not quite a 
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luctance. “I have kept away from the 
room as much as possible since—then,” 
she said fearfully. “I have no idea who 
killed Mr. Galloway, Mr. Barton. If 
he had an enemy on earth he never said 
anything about it to me. Sometimes I 
feel sure that he must have had a warn- 
ing of some kind that last day—he was 
usually as agreeable and friendly as he 
could be but that last night he was— 
different somehow.” 

“Did he get any letters that last 
day ?” 

“He got some mail—a lot of it. John 
brought it out from town. I don’t re- 
member anything about any letters al- 
though he may have gotten them. They 
asked us both that question at the in- 
quest. John couldn’t remember any- 
thing about it and netither could I.” 

“Where do you get your mail?” 

“We get it from Broughton Crossing 
—down on the river. That is where 
John has gone now.” 

“Can you remember who gave Gallo- 
way the mail that day—you or your 
husbband ?” 

“John handed it to me and then he 
went on to the stable and I carried the 
mail to Mr. Galloway. He did not open 
the bag while I was in the room. He 
was lying down on the bed and he did 
not get up.” 

I dared not wait any longer for an 
opportunity to see the room, for fear 
that Butler himself might return home. 
On the other hand I hated more than 
I could say to check the woman's flow 
of confidence. At any moment she 
might drop a hint that might prove in- 
valuable to me. I closed my eyes resol- 
utely to this fascinating possibility how- 
ever. “‘Let’s take a look at Galloway’s 
room now,” I suggested resolutely. “TI 
am beginning to feel a little ill, and 
besides I do not care to antagonize your 
husband—needlessly.” 

The woman was busily thinking of 
something else. Perhaps-—granting that 
she and her husband were alike innocent 
—were alike ignorant of the cause of 
Arthur Galloway’s death—-she was 
thinking of that last day and wondering 
if she had carried to him in that seem- 
ingly harmless bag of mail from 
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Boughton Crossing, any warning of his 
own impending doom. She preceded 
me across the narrow hall, carrying the 
candle with her, and threw the door of 
the room next my own open wide. 

“This was Mr. Galloway’s room while 
he stayed with us,” she said with a side- 
long glance at me. “This is the room 
in which he lived for three months—this 
is the room in which he died.” 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
THE POST-CARD. 


I made up my mind upon entering 
the room to see all that I could see— 
and in as short a time. I was younger 
than Mrs. Butler, and my hearing nat- 
urally was much better than her’s. I had 
heard, just as we crossed the hall, a 
wagon-wheel slip jarringly on a bit of 
rocky road, the flick of a whip-lash and 
then the scream of a rusty brake. Rattle- 
snake Butler was teturning home. 

I was quite as anixous, moreover, to 
study the face of the woman beside me, 
as I was to study the appearance of the 
room which we were entering. I was un- 
willing as yet to assume that she was 
guilty of the murder of Arthur Gallo- 
way. I was still less willing to assume 
that she was innocent of that crime. 
There were many things about the affair 
that were incompatible with either as- 
sumption. I felt sure that if I could keep 
my eyes open, and my judgment unbias- 
ed, the next few moments would mean 
much to me. 

“Do you want me to come 
the room with you?” she asked. 
“Have you any objections to doing 
‘is \ 
“No, I don’t know that I have. I do 
not know why I should be afraid of Mr. 
Galloway dead when I was never afraid 
of him living.” 

The words sounded forced somehow 
but I pretended not to notice it. I did 
not know how far away that strip of 
rocky road was, where Rattlesnake But- 
ler had had to set his brakes in order 
to breathe his horses and where he had 
had such trouble to start them up again 
—even with an empty wagon behind 
them. But I knew that I had little time 
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to lose, and that if there chanced to be 
a bit of vantage ground where he 
could catch the glimmer of the candle 
burning in the room where Arthur Gall- 
oway had met his death, I would have 
less. 

The candle was not a very good one 
and it did not light up the place overly 
well. The room was a more comfortable 
one than mine, and there was a modern 
bedstead in it instead of a clumsy four- 
poster, and a comfortable Morris chair. 
The room was clean, but it smelled 
musty and uninviting and apparently no 
newspapers were ever either thrown 
away or burned at the Bluffs. There 
were stacks and piles of them upon the 
chairs and tables and even upon the 
floor. Some of them had never even 
been opened. 


“Mr. Galloway was a great reader,’’ 
the woman beside me was saying in a 
low voice. “I used to think that it would 
be better for him and for his nerves, if 
he would get out-doors more and rea:! 
less.” 

“Was it his habit to read after he 
went to bed?’ 

“Sometimes—he didn’t read any that 
last night though you will remember— 
that is if you happen to remember any- 
thing that came out at the inquest. He 
was found lying right here at the foot 
of the bed.” 

“Where was the candle when 
entered the room?” 

“It was over here next the window on 
the table. It was in a candlestick, you 
know, and evidently it had burned down 
until there was nothing left except a 
little puddle of tallow. He never lighted 
the lamp at all—the lamp which he 
usually kept to read by.” 

“ Hlow was he lying when you found 
him—on his face ?”’ 

“About half way on his face. From 
his position, John thought that maybe 
he had started to fall and had caught 
at the bed-post and eased himself down 
that way. If it was some sort of a fit—” 

I thrust the flaring candle down clos- 
er to the floor. “What is that dark 
blotch down here on the matting?” I 
asked curiously, 

“It is blood.” 
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“Blood ” 

“Yes. Oh, it didn’t amount to anything 
of course. Maybe Mr. Galloway had the 
knife open in his hand for some purpose 
and cut himself in falling. It was 
clutched so tightly in his poor fingers— 
the knife was—that they had a lot of 
trouble getting it out after he was 
found dead.” 

“Where was the wound?” 

“On the lower limb, sir. A little way 
above the ankle.” 

“TI never heard of that before!’ I 
said sharply. “I do not see how such a 
thing could have been overlooked—” 

“It was not overlooked, sir. But it 
was so plain to be seen that the man 
had cut himself accidentally—” 

“Yes, but the knife may have been 
poisoned in some way.” 

“It bled pretty freely, sir—the wound 
did, but the cut didn’t amount to any- 
thing. Some of them thought that he 
had a fit of some kind and had opened 
the knife for some purpose, and then 
dropped it and fell on it afterwards. 
There are a dozen ways to account 
for it.” 

I was staring moodily at the dull 
stain on the straw matting. “And he 
still held the ‘knife in his stiffened fin- 
gers when the body was found?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The whole thing was such an utter 
surprise to me that I could not grasp 
the significance of it at first, and I did 
not like to awaken the woman's slum- 
bering suspicions by dwelling too long 
upon it. 

“Could you tell me what mail he got 
that last day?” I asked. 

“T could not be sure about it, sir. You 
see, the mail was always brought in a 
little leather bag. I think that there 
wasn't any letters that last day. It seems 
to me that they asked the postmaster 
over at Boughton’s Crossing about it. 
He said there was a couple of post-cards 
as he remembered it—the fancy, comic 
kind, you know, and a half-dozen news- 
papers and a circular or two. He 
wouldn’t have remembered the cards at 
all only his little girl had been making 
a collection.” 







“Did they look up the cards—after 
the man was found dead?” 

‘Yes and they were both found. They 
are about here now somewhere if John 
hasn’t burned them. Would you like to 
see them.” 

“T certainly would!” I had some 
trouble in even attempting to keep the 
eagerness out of my voice. “You see 
I’ve read a lot of detective stories,” I 
added lamely in a vague attempt to ac- 
count for my interest. “When I read 
in the papers about this Galloway affair, 
I formed some ideas—” 

I held my breath anxiously. Ordinar- 
ily I knew just how thin and untenable 
a story like that would sound. But the 
woman to whom I told it was old, and 
her mind probably not overly-alert to 
grasp inaccuracies. Besides, my face 
burned hotly as I thought of it, I had 
been kind to her and she trusted me. 
The life of a detective is not as a rule 
inclined to foster one’s good opinion of 
one’s self. And I was beginning less 
and less to believe in the woman’s actual 
guilt. An accessory she might have been 
—I was beginning to believe that she 
must have been an unwilling one. 

She had dived down among some 
papers in one corner of the room. “Here 
is the mail that came for the poor boy 
that last day,” she said but with very 
little interest in her voice. “John tied a 
string about it to keep it all together. 
There are four papers, the two cards 
that I told you about and one or two 
circulars. As I have already said there 
were no letters. If there—” 

She paused in the attitude of listen- 
ing and I saw her old face grow ashen. 
I had been listening for the sounds 
which I knew she heard and I only won- 
dered that we had not heard them be- 
fore. “It’s my husband,” she said with 
a little fugitive and fleeting gesture of 
her trembling fingers toward her heart. 
“Remember—” 

After all she was—guilty or not— 
frightfully horribly terrified. “ I shall 
not forget,” I said hurriedly. “Let me 
have the papers, please. He wili never 
miss them.” 

She thrust them into my hands and 
extinguished the candle by the simple 
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expedient of thrusting it into the bosom 
of her frock, For a moment her hand 
touched mine, clammy with the sweat of 
an awful fear. It drew me as resistlessly 
as if I had been a veritable child out of 
the door. For a moment the dank air 
of the rain-washed world came to me 
through tne back door, drowning the 
heavy odor of melted tallow and scorch- 
ing thread. Then I felt in the darkness 
for my own door—slipped through it— 
and closed it noiselessly behind me just 
as I heard a man’s rough, impatient 
voice. 

“Hold a candle here, Mary—will 
you?’ Somebody told me back there at 
the ford that a man with a single rig 
had crossed the river coming in this 
direction. Is he here?” 

The tone was devilish and made me 
reach instinctively for my pistol. But I 
had reckoned without Butler’s wife. 
“Yes, he is here,” she said boldly. “He 
asked for shelter from the rain and I 
gave it, knowing that there was not 
another house within a dozen miles— 
that you could not get home before day- 
light—and that you would be relieved 
to know that I hadn’t been obliged to 
stay by myself all night.’ 

“Is he one of them damned—news- 
paper fellows?” 

His tone and his profanity gave the 
woman, who was a true daughter of 
Mother Eve, the advantage she sought 
and which she was clever enough to 
keep. “The man is a machine agent and 
has never been in this part of the State 
before,” she said calmly. “Even the 
name Butler, meant nothing to him at 
first, and between State line and State 
line, from river to Gulf, I doubt if there 
is another man in all the country whom 
you could truthfully say the same thing 
about. I rather enjoy for a change talk- 
ing to a man who does not see blood 
upon my hands.” 

She was speaking very little lower 
than she would have spoken had the 
two been quite alone in the house. I was 
not sure whether she was doing this to 
impress me with the fact that her hus- 
band would believe me to be asleep, or 
whether she was meaning it to be in 


some way a cue which she meant for 
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e to follow. Under the illy-hung door 
I saw the thin line of light flare up 
that made me know that the two were 
still in the hall and that one of them 
was holding a lighted candle. 

“I’ve put up the horses,” said the 
rough voice now dropped to a lower 
tone. “I wish that you hadn't taken the 
chap in, Mary. You ought to have had 
sense enough to know that I wouldn't 
have stood for a thing like that. Did you 
put him in—Galloway’s room?” 

There was a sudden sound—half a 
strangled, terrified shriek and half a 
sob—and I heard the candlestick rattle 
on the floor. The narrow thread of light 
vanished instantly. “Put him—a man 
whom I never saw in all my life before 
and a man who had never harmed me- - 
in that room, knowing—!” The words 
died away in an inarticulate gurgle a- 
the man clapped rough hands over his 
companion’s mouth, 


“Shut up!” he said savagely. “Have 
you taken utter leave of your senses, I 
wonder, crouching here all day among 
the rocks like a bloated toad, that you 
go to pieces like this and tell everything 
that you know? It’s not your fault that 
we were not both of us done for with 
that tongue of your’s hung in the mid- 
dle and rattling away at both ends like 
a rusty bell-clapper. You'll wake the 
fellow if you don’t mind, and let me 
into another—job—like the last!’ The 
door closed across the hall and I heard 
no more. 


However I had already heard quite 
enough to convince me that whether the 
woman was guilty or not, there could 
be little uncertainty about her husband. 
There had been, moreover, more than 
malice in the tone in which he had men- 
tioned Galloway’s name—some emotion 
that overtopped hatred even when he 
thought of iim. Was this other emotion 
fear: 

in furtherance of certain plans of my 
own—plans formed by me _ before 
reaching the Bluffs and contingent upon 
being able to gain shelter beneath its 
roof—I had still about an hour to wait 
before taking the next step on the road 
which I had set my feet to traverse. I 























meant to spend that solitary hour as 
profitably as possible. 

Carefully screening myself from the 
doorway, lest the surly, suspicious man 
across the hall should feel any tempta- 
tion to watch my actions, I lighted the 
pocket lamp which I always carried, and 
set to work upon the little package of 
newspapers which I had taken from the 
dead man’s room. Had they any bearing 
in themselves upon the tragedy—if so 
how much? If possible I meant to find 
out. 

I cut the piece of cotton cord that 
bound the papers together and tried to 
remember just what Coleman had told 
me—Coleman who had been so_ thor- 
oughly satisfied with his own manage- 
ment of the case. 

“They got the mail that last day from 
Boughton Crossing rather early in the 
morning,” so ran Coleman's notes. “The 
old woman testified that she carried it 
into Galloway’s room herself. When 
asked as to whether the letters or 
papers could have had anything to do 
with Galloway’s surliness that last day, 
she only presisted in saying that she did 
not know. He—Galloway—was display 
ing a rather new phase of his character, 
it is true, but both she and her husband 
had fancied that it was possibly the old 
craving for drink that was gripping the 
poor devil. This seems to have been 
borne out to an extent by his remark 
that day—remarks which seemed to 
have indicated an intention to return to 
his home and his boon companions by 
the last of the week.” 

Coleman was a blatant idiot. Never a 
word, mind you, about that knife- 
thrust in the leg that had bled so pro- 
fusely. Trifling as it seemed I felt sure 
that that same wound was responsible 
for the man’s death. What had he been 
using the knife for? Was he aware of 
a reason to anticipate danger, and was 
he intending in this puerile, ineffectual 
way to meet it—when it came. 

The light shone bravely on the little 
pile of papers on the table before me, as 
[ attempted after an old, well-tried 
fashioned of my own (and one that has 
brought about remarkable results more 
than once) to marshal what facts I 
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could about the whole affair and from 
these dry bones erect a skeleton which I 
might clothe at my will. 

The dead man had been a nervous, 
broken-down chap to begin with—one 
who had known no law save the exer- 
cise of his own will. Had he made ene- 
mies, relentless ones, during his career? 
Undoubtedly. One can hardly go 
through life selfishly ignoring the rights 
of others—ruthlessly destroying dreams 
and theories and the more tangible 
things of which dreams and theories are 
a part, without making enemies and 
dangerous ones. That question in effect 
Was easy—it answered itself. 

Another fact taken from Coleman’s 
rather copious notes was that Galloway 


was always exceedingly anxious and 
restless about the mails. Why? Be- 
yona the scorched rim of the great 


bowl that held the valley and the little 
Boughton Crossing postoffice on the 
river, he had no relations beyond the 
two old women whom I have already 
mentioned, and no friends. He _ had 
forfeited these last in the Great Game 
of Life which he had played so illy. 
Was his interest in the great world 
which he had left ‘behind purely an 
impersonal one—the interest that a beat- 
en runner takes in the final lap of the 
course when the shouts are greeting the 
victor? I thought not. Neither love 
nor ambition waited for the man beyond 
the guarding mountain gates, where 
the white road crept like a wounded 
snake downward to the valley. Neither 
love nor ambition waited for him— 
neither i.::znds nor associates—neither 
kin of blood nor tie of affection. There 
is something however that waits more 
doggedly, more persistently than any of 
these. Had this other written for him? 
And was the name of this other Death? 

My first glance told me that the pa- 
pers—there were four of them—had 
never been taken out of their wrappers. 
There were two circulars—one exploit- 
ing the merits of a certain automobile, 
the other a certain brand of old, well- 
mellowed whiskey. 

I laid both these aside with as little 
real interest*as I had laid aside the 





papers, and turned my attention to the 
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post-cards. There were two of them. 
One, the first, was sent from some- 
where in France—from a little town the 
name of which I cannot remember. It 
was only signed by a couple of initials. 
There were a dozen words upon it writ- 
ten in a scrawling fashion which I felt 
could hold little interest for the man, 
chained prisoner by ill health and in- 
cipient insanity and forced to take sanct- 
uary at the Bluffs. I read the words 
over the second time to make sure. “We 
broke down a mile from this place yes- 
terday,” so it ran. “We have a gay 
party and may be held here a week yet. 
Hope that your health has improved, 
and wish that you could be with us.” 

I laid the card aside disappointedly 
and picked up the other. I will confess 
that at first sight, it was the less prom- 
ising of the two. There was no ivy- 
hung old buildings painted in garish 
greens on this—no smooth stretches oi 
shallow, still water with women busy at 
the tubs. It was a plain post-card and 
the embellishments upon it were of the 
most humble and commonplace descrip- 
tion. 

On one side was the address written 
in pencil and in a clear running hand. 
“Mr. Arthur Galloway, Boughton Cross- 
ing, Haywood Parish, Louisiana.” It 
had the Boughton Crossing cancelling 
stamp upon it, with the date of the mail- 
ing—the day before the tragedy. 

The other side however, I must con- 
fess, engaged more of my attention. It 
would have possessed few charms as a 
work of art for the postmaster’s little 
daughter, but to me the longer I looked 
at it, it seemed more and more full of 
devilish ingenuity. I grew to have a 
sort of admiring regard for the man 
who could use such a common vehicle 
as a post-card, to convey his thoughts, 
and who could at the same time say so 
much—and yet so little. 

To begin with the card—the lines 
upon it I mean, for there was no writ- 
ing—seemed slightly blurred. They had 
been made originally with a heavy, soft- 
leaded pencil, and the strokes were 
thick and unshaded. Looking at them 
at first, I fancied that there had been a 
rain about the time that the card was 
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mailed. 
once however, remembering that there 
had been no rain for two weeks preced- 
ing the Galloway tragedy and the in- 


I rejected this idea almost at 


quest. .It is the policy of a successful 
sleuth to keep himself informed about 
anything and everything that may tend 
to have the slightest bearing on the case 
in which he is interested, and I had 
posted myself about the weather just as 
I had posted myself about everything 
else. 

Failing this explanation, that might 
account for the blurred state of the card, 
I remembered that for one month—two 
weeks before and two weeks after the 
tragedy—the weather had been remark- 
ably and excessively dry. Heat prostra- 
tions in town had been numerous and 
almost invariably fatal. This fact forced 
me to another conclusion. The card 
had been carried into Boughton Cross- 
ing to be mailed. The man who sent it 
had not lived near the postoffice. He 
had gotten the thing ready, and then 
uncertainty and doubt had played foot- 
ball with his intentions for several days. 


Then at last, for some unknown rea- 
son, he had hurriedly and definitely 
made up his mind—perhaps while at 
work in the field—to mail the thing and 
have done with it. I decided that he 
was young and a little vain of his per- 
sonal appearance, or he would never 
have donned a coat for his trip to the 
postoffice. That he had done so, was 
plain from the smudged condition of the 
card which the fellow must evidently 
have carried in his pocket. 

Far-fetched? I grant you, but no more 
so than many a fine-spun theory woven 
of fiction and moonbeams and has been 
twisted into a heavy hangman’s noose 
that has sent some poor devil to a 
strangled death dancing and swaying at 
the end of the hempen loop. 

I studied the card carefully—studied 
it until the blurred lines smoothed 
themselves out and I was able to see 
just what the man was meant to see— 
the doomed man who waited for his 
mail that morning of the thirtieth of 
May. 

In the first place a rough picture in 
white and black had been drawn upon 
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the card—the picture of a tramp, rag- 
ged, dirty, unkempt. His shoes were 
flapping bits of leather tied together by 
cotton strings, his hat a filthy, nonde- 
script thing that looked more like a 
piece of mangy fur than anything else. 
Through holes in his dirty coat and dir- 
tier trousers the wind penetrated to the 
man’s flesh. In his face was the look 
of the brute animal—beaten, hounded, 
hunted and betrayed. 

I took from my pocket a picture 
which Miss Jane Galloway had shown 
me of her favorite nephew—a picture 
taken only a few months before his 
death—and I laid it down upon the table 
beside the soiled post-card. The like- 
ness between the two—the spoiled dipso- 
maniac and heir to the Galloway mil- 
lions and the filthy human derelict, the 
sot and tramp, was absolutely startling. 

I put the picture away again and 
looked at the card once more. As I 
have said, the tramp occupied the centre 
of it. Behind him, a thin line of for- 
est showed. Before him, two gleaming 
threads of steel stretched away in the 
distance. On each side of the rails had 
been depictured a bit of marshy ground 
fringed with heavy reeds. 

I looked at these reeds closely—look- 
ed and looked again, and at last my keen 
eves, perhaps because I was looking out 
for a thing just like that, saw some- 
thing which I will wager neither the 
Boughton-Croosing postmaster nor the 
Boughton-Crossing postmaster’s _ little 
daughter would have seen in a year. 
The uneven reeds formed letters not 
easily noticeable unless one was study- 
ing the thing closely. I traced them out 
slowly one by one until the whole flamed 
out. The sentence read: 

“I’m after you at last! Look out!” 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
Tue NAME ON THE HOTEL REGISTER. 


It was with great difficulty that I re- 
pressed a cry of satisfaction. There had 
been some one then—some one whose 
warning received early on the morning 
of tle thirtieth of May, was sufficient 
to put Galloway on his guard, even if it 
did prove ineffectual to save his life. 
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The explanation served to make many 
things clear. 

I put the other papers abstracted 
from the dead man’s room aside, but 
tucked the card very carefully away in 
an inner pocket. I was ready now for 
the next step—the step that would en- 
sure me the right to stay at the Bluffs 
as long as I might care or think it nec- 
essary to do so. 

I undressed as noiselessly as possible, 
and taking a tiny black pellet from a 
case in my pocket swallowed it hastily. 
Without harming me in the least, either 
mentally or physically, I had learned 
that it would simulate a desperate illness 
as to enable me to deceive a physician, 
no matter how suspicious he might be. 

It had not failed me in an emergency 
before—it did not fail me now. In fif- 
teen minutes a close scrutiny of my 
features by the aid of a little hand- 
mirror which I carried, convinced me 
that my preparations were now complete 
for the effect which I meant to produce 
upon Butler and his wife. My face was 
livid and swollen, my lips drawn and 
ashen, my eyes wide and staring, I utter- 
ed one or two loud groans, then waited 
for the result. 

The result was exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. Possibly Butler and his wife had 
just fallen aslep, possibly they were still 
wrangling over my appearance at the 
Bluffs. At any rate my first groans went 
unheeded. I groaned again. 

This time I was more successful. I 
heard voices, raised a little as if in hur- 
ried argument, the sound of an opening 
door, and later the soft pad—pad—pad 
—of list slippers in the hall. A thin 
thread of light shone under the door, 
some one fumbled doubtfully at the 
latch and the door fell open. 

“Go in!” 

“Not for the whole world!’ There 
was more than decision in the woman’s 
voice. 

“Don’t act the fool!” The man’s 
rough voice was rougher than ever. “It 
was you who took him in! I want you 
to remember that. I heard him groan 
just now I tell you! Did he complain 
of being ill when he came?” 

“No r 
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“Then—something has happened. 
What do you suppose could hurt you, 
with me waiting here just outside the 


door? Go inside and see what ails the 
fool!” 
“T will not. I—went in before to 


find—what I found! Another thing 
like that would land me in an asylum 
for the insane. It may not be too iate 
for him, John—as it was for the other. 
Go in and see!” 

The man seemed still irresolute. Fear- 
ing that they might both go away and 
leave me, I spoke feebly at last. “I am 
desperately ill,’ I said with a groan. 
“Come in one of you and do something 
for me if you can.” 

They both entered at this. I was ly- 
ing with my eyes closed but I did not 
miss the terrified glance which the wo- 
man cast about her. Her keen eyes 
seemed searching the floor. For what? 

It was the man however who spoke. 
Although his voice lost little of its grim 
roughness when he addressed me, his 
tone was evidently meant to be exceed- 
ingly sympathetic. ‘“‘What is the mat- 
ter, sir?” he asked. “Your appearance 
certainly would indicate that you were 
suffering severely. And there is not a 
doctor within a dozen miles of the 
Bluffs. Is there anything that I can 
do for you?” 

“No doctor could help me,” I groaned 
again. “I am accustomed to these at- 
tacks and some day I feel sure that 
one of them will carry me off. I have 
been warned more than once. There 
is a bottle there in my grip marked, 
‘Heart medicine.’ Give me a tea spoon- 
ful of that, please.” 

It was the woman who found the bot- 
tle, who poured the medicine, who lifted 
my head and poured the liquid down my 
throat. The man did nothing and I 
read distrust and sulky suspicion in ev- 
ery line of the fellow’s grim, lower- 
ing countenance. I pretended not tto 
notice his ill-temper however, but lay 
after that for some moments with my 
eyes closed. 

“Are you feeling better now, Mr. Bar- 
ton?” It was Mrs. Butler who asked 
the question. 

I opened my eyes with a little start 
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which after all was not wholly feigned. 
I was wretchedly sleepy—but I wanted 
her to believe that her tone—her words 
—had dragged me back from the very 
brink of unconsciousness. 

“T am much better, yes,” L said weak- 
ly. “The medicine always helps me.” 

“Is it—heart-trouble ?” 

“It is something—on that order,’ I 
said vaguely. “Really I am ashamed 
to have given you so much trouble, Mrs. 
Butler.” 

She glanced uncertainly at her hus- 
band before she spoke to me again. 
“The trouble does not matter in the 
least,” she said then hurriedly. “I am 
only too glad to be,of any help either 
to you or to any one else. Do you 
think that you could manage to get some 
sleep now if we were to go away and 
leave you alone?” 

I thought I could and said so. “There 
is no need for anybody to worry about 
me,” I said rather pettishly I am afraid. 
“T am used to these attacks and know 
exactly what to do for them- Unless 
I have another during the night, I will 
be able to get up as usual in the morn- 
ing. If I do have another one—” 

“If you do—” 

I turned my face a little aside. “I 
have never had but one at a time,” I 
muttered. “I presume that I would sim- 
ply lose my head if anything of the kind 
happened.” 

“Don't try to get up even when you 
wake,” said Mrs. Butler urgently. 
“Sleep as long as you can and I will 
bring your breakfast to you.” 

“We don’t keep a common tavern, 
you understand,’ said her husband 
grimly. “Mary’s health is bad, and it 
is about all that she can do to manage 
for me and for herself. At the same 
time I’m not going to have any man go- 
ing away from this house and saying 
that he was treated like a heathen. If 
you’re really ‘sick, you’re freely wel- 
come to stay at the Bluffs until you are 
able to travel.” 


The words were gracious enough if 
the tone was not. “I’m bound to be in 
Wallaceburg tomorrow night to meet a 
fellow who is going to make a trip 
across the ‘country with me,” I said 
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faintly. “I couldn’t begin to estimate 
the damage that it would cause me— 
and my people—if I failed to make con- 
nection. A man’s got to make good in 
my line, Mr. Butler, or else give way 
and make room for a fellow that can.” 

It is possible that Butler already, his 
suspicions slightly lulled, felt ashamed 
of his churlishness. At any rate he 
muttered something about being irrita- 
ted by a lot of fools until he had about 
come to be more of a brute than a hu- 
man himself, and then followed by his 
wife he quitted the room. 

Would he return? I asked myself that 
question more than once feverishly 
enough. To lock the door was only to 
invite suspicion and strengthen dis- 
trust. But the chances in favor of my 
being allowed to remain at the Bluffs 
another day were too slender for me to 
be able to risk them. The man against 
whom my wits were pitted was cleverer 
than I had thought, and spurred on by 
conscious guilt, threatened to be more 
than a match for me. I must investi- 
gate matters a little more thoroughly, 
and yet if I was caught doing so, a 
knife-blade under my ribs or a shot in 
my back would soon put a speedy and 
peremptory end to my part of the in- 
vestigation of the Galloway affair. 

I lay there on the bed for a long time, 
not daring to even doze lest I lose my 
chance altogether. When I felt quite 
sure however that the man was asleep, 
I slipped out of bed and dressed my- 
helf as hurriedly as possible. I did 
not dare to strike a light but moved 
about by a sort of instinct, managing to 
avoid contact with anything that might 
make a noise. 

Forunately the windows, on a level 
with the floor, were wide open. There 
were wire screens, but they were easily 
pushed aside. There was a bed of fever- 
few under the window. I smelled the 
rank, bitter smell of the wet, crushed 
leaves as I swung myself to the ground. 
I wanted to assure myself first of all 
that I had nothing to fear from Rattle- 
snake Butler. 

My very first step came near being a 
very disastrous one for me however— 
and for my plans as well. I heard a 
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rustle just around the corner of the 
house, the sound of a guarded foot- 
fall, and I flung myself down on the 
ground holding my breath lest even the 
faintest noise should betray me. 

The step did not come any nearer 
however. Presently I heard it, it seem- 
ed to me, quite on the other side of 
the house. Moving noiselessly, avoid- 
ing the splotches of quicksilver where 
the moonlight splashed in molten pools 
among the shadows, I moved around 
the corner to the other side of the build- 
ing. 

“T want to speak to you, Mr. Butler, 
please,’ I heard a voice say. ‘“Can you 
come outside the house for a_ little 
while ?” 

Inside the house I heard the creak of 
a bed-spring as Butler moved incau- 
tiously. “What in the devil are you 
prowling about here at this time of night 
for, Richard?” he growled. 

“T want to speak to you on important 
business, Mr. Butler. I wouldn't dis- 
turb you of course, if I didn’t think that 
it was absolutely necessary.” 

“T'll be out in a minute,” grumbled 
Butler ill-naturedly. “I never spent 
such a night in all my life before. Look 
here, Richard, hold that tongue of 
vour’s will you, until I get outside. 
There is a chap spending the night 
here.”’ 

“T heard about him back there at the 
ford,” said the lad called Richard sul- 
lenly. Framed in the dead white light 
of the moon, he looked slender and tall 
and I got a reasonably good view of 
his handsome, sulky, mutinous face. 
“That’s what I came for tonight, Mr. 
Butler. I was afraid to wait until 
morning.” 

“Well I'll be out in a minute,” said 
Butler again with a slightly conciliatory 
air. “We'll get away from the house 
a bit I guess to do our talking.” 

I was very erateful for the hint. Still 
carefully avoiding the merciless pools 
of moonlight that betrayed things so un- 
compromisingly, I swung round to the 
nath which T had noticed the nicht be- 
fore and which I knew. led down to a 
large spring lying like a clear, sparkling 
jewel in the lap of the cliffs. They 
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would not venture in the other direc- 
tion, since such a course would inevit- 
ably bring them under my windows. The 
older man might not be very suspi- 
cious—the younger most certainly was. 

I had barely had time to secrete my- 
self behind the huge grape vine that 
draped the front of the rock that over- 
hung the spring when the sound of slip- 
ping gravel and the low repressed tones 
of masculine voices told me that the 
others were coming and that I 
had guessed aright as to the probable 
scene of their conference. Butler him- 
self was in advance, and when he stop- 
ped in the shadow of the cliff, he was 
near enough for me to touch him had 
I held out my hand. 

“Well, what is it, Richard?” he asked 
bluntly. 

For a moment the younger man did 
not answer. “They told me down at the 
Crossing postoffice today, that (Gallo- 
way’s friends were going to re-open the 
investigation of the causes that led to 
his death,” he said thickly. “They said 
that a fellow that was worse than a 
blood-hound had been employed to fix 
the guilt on somebody. Is that true?’ 

Butler cleared his throat noisily. “If 
there is any thing of that kind on foot, 
I heard nothing about it,” he said eva- 
sively. “I talked with a lot of people 
who ought to have known about it if 
there was a thing of that kind in con- 
templation.” He leaned forward and 
lowered his voice a little so that near 
him as I was I scarcely caught his next 
words. “What is it to you if the affair 
is re-opened?’ he asked sharply. 

“What is it to me?” repeated the 
younger man miserably. “Don’t I know 
the breed to which that man belongs, 
Mr. Butler—this human brute whom 
the Galloway millions has unchained and 
set loose upon our track?” 

“Our track?” 


“Well, mine then!” said the boy hope- 
lessly. “I don’t know why it was that 
I escaped so easily before. I am an 
unlucky devil and it will not happen 
again. It will be Ratterree’s business 
to fix the guilt.on somebody. As well 
fix it on me—” 

“You did not come here in the middle 
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of the night for that, you know,” sug- 
gested Butler sourly. He was standing 
so close to me that I could hear his 
quick breathing. ‘As for me, I am un- 
der suspicion too—if you come to that. 
What do you want with me?” 

“I want that post-card that I was 
darned fool enough to send to Galloway 
the day before he—was killed,” said the 
exasperated Richard hotly. 

“Killed!” 

“Yes, killed! O, you can’t come the 
innocent dodge over me, Butler. You 
know as well as I do that Galloway was 
killed. He was an unspeakable cad and 
a degenerate and all that but he did 
not die a natural death.” 

“T don’t know anything!” said But- 
ler significantly. “It’s my policy to 
know nothing about this affair, Richard 
—one way or another. J didn’t kill 
him.” 

“T’m not so sure about that as you 
seem to be,” said the boy guardedly. 
“By the time that Ratterree gets through 
with you, Butler, you may be glad 
enough to plead guilty to the charge of 
manslaughter—under the stress. of 
strong and irresistable provocation.” 

Butler’s quick breathing died to a 
mere flutter of the fanning nostrils. I 
was near enough to him to know that 
he was putting a very strong constraint 
upon his rising passions. “We needn’t 
quarrel with each other, Richard,” he 
said then coolly. “You’ve a right to 
think just what you please, you know— 
and so have I. What in the devil ails 
you tonight? Are you simply trying to 
provoke me beyond endurance ?” 

“T went to town yesterday as usual,” 
said Richard still miserably. “I— 
thought that the whole wretched affair 
was settled and done with for all time 


to come. I met Mr. Howell at the post- 
office—”’ 

“QO, that is it—is it!” said Butler com- 
prehendingly. 


“Yes, that is it. He was the first one 
to tell me that they were whispering—” 

“Who oa 

“God knows. I had no idea that any 
one—but you—suspected my connection 
with Galloway.” 

“Wait right there, Richard,” said the 

















older man not unkindly. 


“T want to 
tell you flatly right now and here, that 
if any faintest breath regarding your 
row with Galloway has gotten out, I 
am not responsible for it. Understand ?” 
“Then who is responsible?” 
“How in the devil should I know? 


You may have 
may—” 


“Not he. Galloway was not so proud 
of his part in the matter as all that.” 

“IT dare say not. Come, Richard, we 
are wasting words you and I. Are you 
trying to tell me that that old fool, How- 
ell is trying to put an end to your en- 
gagement to his daughter? Is that the 
gist of the whole thing?” 

“That is exactly what I am trying 
to tell you. He told me that he had 
understood that the Galloway affair was 
going to be thoroughly investigated by 
a new man, who would not leave a stone 
unturned in his efforts to fix the guilt 
on somebody. And he added that he 
was not going to allow his daughter’s 
name to be involved in what promised 
to be a particularly ugly business.” 

He ‘frowned ,sullenly. “He added 
moreover, that Constance was of the 
same opinion as he in wishing the en- 
gagement at an end.” 

“Well, he’s an old fool—and I must 
say that I really think that you have 
been hardly used,” said Butler in an 
evident attempt to mollify the young 
man’s temper. “Still I must say that I 
fail to see—” 

“T tell you I want that fool card that 
I sent to Galloway the day before he 
died,” said the lad again shortly. “Where 
is it?” 

“It’s up there at the house,” said 
Butler a little doubtfully. “I'll get it 
for you just as soon as it is daylight, 
Richard.” . 

“T don’t want to wait until day- 
light!’ said Richard doggedly. “I want 
it now. How do I know just who that 
is that you have got up there at the 
house ?” 

“He claims that he is a sewing ma- 
chine agent and he says that his name is 
Barton.” 

“T don’t care what he says—or what 
he claims—for the matter of that!” said 


talked or Galloway 
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the younger man fiercely. “I want that 
card, Butler. I was a fool to ever send 
it—to ever let it go out of my hand. 
And I want it now!” 

“All right,” said Butler pacifically. 
“Hang around until breakfast, Richard 
and you can get the card. J don’t want 
it. It’s still there in the room along 
with the other mail that came the day 
before Galloway—died. There is no 
need for you to act as if you had a 
grudge against me.” 

“Tll have a look at that chap whom 
you were fool enough to take in—at the 
same time,” said Richard still sulkily. 

“7 didn’t take him in. It was Mary.” 

“It’s all the same,” said the other ag- 
grievedly. “I'll have no playing fast 
and loose with me, Butler—please re- 
member that. I'll have no tightening of 
the screws in the rack for me to save 
your own ugly carcass. If some one 
goes to the wall it will be because I can- 
not help it—and that some one won't 
be me!’ He added the last words grim- 
ly. 

I dared not wait for the interview be- 
tween the two to close. I dared not 
try to reenter the house after I knew 
that it was being watched by two pairs 
of keen, merciless eyes. I slipped like 
a shadow from the vines at the base of 
the cliff and threaded my way as noise- 
lessly as possible up the path in the di- 
rection of the house. Once a stone 
slipped beneath my feet. “Hush, what 
was that?’ I heard Butler say incautious- 
ly, but the dying squeak of a rabbit or 
some furry, soft-footed creature ans- 
wered him as a hugh owl fanned the air 
with heavy, clumsy, lumbering wings. 

I heard Butler when he entered the 
house a few minutes later—heard him 
pause and listen just outside my door— 
heard him lift the clumsy latch—heard 
him cross the floor and knew when he 
bent above me to listen to my breath- 
ing. It was not very easy to do, but I 
managed to lie utterly passive, knowing 
in my heart that were his suspicions of 
me only a certainty, or even only a 
shade stronger than they were, my life 
would not be worth a minute’s purchase. 

Dawn was breaking when he quitted 
the room and in a few moments I heard 
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the old woman moving about in the kit- 
chen preparing breakfast. I donned 
half my clothes and then, pretending to 
be utterly overcome by sudden and in- 
creasing weakness, I lay down again on 
the bed. I was sure all the time that 
some one, possibly Richard—possibly 
Butler himself—was watching my every 
movement, on the alert for the least 
false move. 

It was the woman who brought my 
breakfast to me. I knew the moment 
that I saw her face, that the others— 
the men—had sought for the card, had 
failed to find it, and that from the hid- 
eous situation in which I found myself 
I was to escape, if I escaped at all, only 
by the slenderest margin and almost by 
a miracle. I knew that the woman was 
terrified lest her own share in the af- 
fair of the night before should become 
known. Her lips moved soundlessly as 
she looked at me. 

“You had better burn them,” I said 
below my breath. “Have they searched 
the room thoroughly ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You had better burn all the papers 
then—just as soon as you can.” 

“They are coming in now, sir—he and 
the other. For God’s sake—you do not 
know my husband—say nothing to irri- 
tate him!” 

“T am in no danger,” I said lying gal- 
lantly. I never could bear to see a 
woman suffer. “Only hold your own 
tongue.” 

She took the bundle of papers and 
thrust them into her bosom just as I 
. heard steps in the hall outside. “I am 
better—yes,” I said weakly as if in 
answer to her question. “I think that I 
will be able to travel a little later in 
the day.” 

“Not until you are quite well again,” 
the old woman said. But her terror for 
me—for herself—showed in her shaken, 
pasty lips that would tremble in spite 
of her. “Do you think that you will be 
able to eat some breakfast?” 

“T will try to drink the coffee,” I said 
with a groan. “That will do me more 
good—” 

“T will look after the gentleman now, 
Mary,” said Butler’s rough voice: “I’ve 


a few words to say to him on my own 
account. It may be that after I’ve said 
them, he’ll be inclined to keep us coin- 
pany a little longer than he thinks. It’s 
a rough road that leads away from the 
Bluffs—for some.” 


The woman darted out of the room 
like a scared rabbit. As she did so, But- 
ler pressed past her into the room. Be- 
hind him towered the tall, well-knit fig- 
ure of the man whom I had seen con- 
versing with him at the spring an hour 
before and whom I had heard him ad- 
dress'as Richard. The latter stared at 
me sternly, a dawning hatred in his 
handsome face. 

“This is my friend, Carr, Mr. Barton,” 
said Butler smoothly. There was a 
thread of mockery in his level voice. 
“You never happened to see him be- 
fore, I suppose—did you?” 

For a full moment after that—I did 
not answer him—no one spoke. “I think 
that | never had the honor to meet Mr. 
Carr,’ I said then politely. “Hardly 
anything remarkable in that since I don’t 
belong in this part of the country—and 
I take it that he does.” 

Carr was still staring at me, a flicker 
of something like recognition in his 
dark, sunken eyes. “I know you,” he 
said insolently. “At least I have seen 
you before—in town. I never forget 
a face and for some reason that I do not 
exactly now recall, your’s made quite 
an impression on me It was at the 
Grayson Hotel that I saw you and I 
asked the clerk who you were. He 
showed me your name on the register 
—the name that you had just written. 
It was not Barton. What was it?” 





CHAPTER SIX. 
THE CRIMSON PEONIEs. 


I had been in tight places before. For 
instance there was the time when, single- 
handed and alone I succeeded in cap- 
turing the First National thieves—Wit- 
ter among the rest- And Witter of 
course—But it is neither the story of 
Witter nor the First National that I am 
telling now. 

I had two courses open to me, One 
was to brazen the thing out, declare that 
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Carr was utterly mistaken and that it 
was some one else whom he had seen 
in Grayson’s Hotel—and not me. In 
that event he might believe me, or he 
might not. More probably he would not. 
Or I might accept the gauntlet which 
he threw down and dare them to do their 
worst—to prove what they could. In 
any event it would take time. And time 
was what I wanted most of all. 

“{ was in town there at the time you 
mention and I was at Grayson’s,”’ | 
said coolly. “I always make that place 
my headquarters when I am in the city. 
[ do not remember you, Mr. Carr, al- 
though there is nothing strange about 
that, considering that 1 am a poor ob- 
server and that | meet many strangers 
whose faces and names | make no at- 
tempt to fix in my memory. If I signed 
any name upon the hotel register it was 
my own. I ama very unimportant per- 
son and have never felt any necessity 
for a nom-de-plume.” 

Carr thought that I was lying—natur- 
ally. J read it in his dark face. At the 
same time he was not sure, and while 
he might have been a villain he was not 
a blackguard. He was willing perforce 
to give me the benefit of the doubt. 

“T can write a letter that will set- 
tle the whole thing bv tomorrow morn- 
ing,’ he said to Butler guardedly and 
yet with a superb indifference which | 
could not but admire. He flung a sneer 
in my direction. “I would suppose now 
that you would rather stay here at the 
Bluffs all day, would you not?” he asked. 

“T would leave now—this moment— 
if I felt physically able to do so,” I re- 
torted snarlingly. “I really do not feel 
such an oOverweening attachment for 
the Bluffs or its inmates as to be unable 
to leave either.” 

“Will you be able to travel today?” 

“Judging from the severity of past 
attacks—no.” 

“That will suit me better then,” said 
Carr relievedly. “By tomorrow morn- 
ing—” 

‘But it will not suit me better!” urged 
Butler evidently tiring of the secondary 
part which he was being forced to play 
in the affair. “It’s my house, you'll be 
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good enough to remember, Richard—not 
yours.” 

Carr said something which in spite 
of my desires | was not quick enough to 
catch, and drew Butler out of the room. 
They talked together out in the hall for 
a long time, Carr evidently urging some 
measure to which his companion seemed 
reluctant to consent. I could not hear 
one word of what they were saying. The 
old woman passed through the hall once 
or twice in a hurried, frightened way, 
but she neither spoke nor was spoken to. 
I gathered that she was supposed to be 
slightly in disgrace for having introduced 
me into the house. 

Butler went out after a while and har- 
nessed the horses to the wagon, Carr 
helping him. ‘‘What are they going to 
do?” I asked the woman apprehensive- 
ly once when she darted past my door 
looking not unlike some _ bright-eyed, 
wild thing of the woods. 

“[T don’t know, but they are laying 
some sort of a trap. I don’t know just 
what it is. I will let you know as soon 
as I find out.” 

Carr climbed into the wagon after 
Butler. He was still inclined to be sul- 
ky and surely and I believed that he 
resented Butler’s attitude toward him. 

I caught at the woman restlessly as 
she scurried back through the hall in 
the direction of the kitchen. ‘What 
kind of a trap?” I asked hurriedly. 

“O, I don’t know. Please don’t make 
me stop to talk now! Maybe they are 
going to wire to the hotel in Wallace- 
burg to see if the clerk at Grayson’s 
will substantiate what you said about the 
name on the register.” 

A deep pity filled my heart for the 
poor, faded little woman whose heart 
was fairly in her throat from sheer ter- 
ror as she spoke to me. “Do they sus- 
pect you in connection with the disap- 
pearance of the bag of mail?” I asked 
gently. 

“OQ, I don’t know—they are planning 
something and I am afraid of whatever 
it is! Richard is fit for murder—noth- 
ing else since Howell has so bedevilled 
and badgered him.” 

“Strange that they would leave me 
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here alone all day, if they suspected 
me,” I said quickly. 

“I don’t know just whom they sus- 
pect—nor what. Look from your win- 
dow, Mr. Barton. Can you see that 
bare, greyish spot down on the mountain 
side below that thin belt of green pines?” 

I raised myself on my elbow. “Yes, 
I can see it,” I said curiously. 

“I wish that we had some field glass- 
es, sir. I mean good strong ones. That 
is the Boughton-Crossing road _ there. 
In five or ten minutes you will see the 
wagon cross that bare strip of rocky 
hillside. I believe that they are playing 
a trick upon us. I believe that they 
will only pretend to go away and that 
while one of them takes the wagon and 
team and goes to Boughton Crossing, 
to wire to town, the other will sneak 
round to the back of the house and watch 
us both. I believe that John at Teast 
thinks that you will make an effort to 
escape.” 

I shook my head in dissent although 
the thought had come to to me, and in 
the shape of an almost irresistible and 
ungovernable impulse. “I’m not going 
away today,’ I said easily. “If you will 
look in my grip, Mrs. Butler you will 
find a rather good field glass. Yes, thank 
you. How long since the men drove 
away—five minutes—ten? Yes, it ought 
to be all of that I should say, since we 
heard them go. Now. I’ve got the 
glasses turned right and trained on that 
bit of road now. How long before 
they ought to cross it?” 

“They ought to cross it in about fif- 
teen minutes—that is if they keep the 
gait they set when they left here.” 

“Good. In ten minutes then I will 
begin to look for them.” I looked at the 
helpless, shaken, nervous creature be- 
side me, and felt a sudden thrill of pity 
for her. “You needn’t be frightened, 
Mrs. Butler,” I said earnestly. “You 
have nothing to fear, you know even if 
the matter of the Galloway tragedy were 
to come up again.” 

She twisted her knotted hands togeth- 
er so tightly that I saw a little quiver 
of pain distort her ashen lips. But she 
only shook her head. 

“Mrs. Butler I am going to ask you 
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a plain question. I want to be your 
friend, you know. I mean to be your 
friend, whether you really want me to 
be or not. But you can make things a 
whole lot easier for me if you will. Did 
Richard Carr have anything to do with 
the death of Arthur Galloway ?”’ 

“O, good God—No!” 

“Do you know that he did not have 
anything to do with it?’ 

“Yes, I do. Ill be perfectly frank 
with you, sir. Richard hated Mr. Gallo- 
way—for reasons that I know very little 
about. He had made threats agafnst 
him more than once—threats that Gallo- 
way laughed at.” 

“Then how do you know that Richard 
Carr didn’t make his threats good? 
Somebody did for the man, you know. 
That talk about heart-disease is all rot.” 

‘Because, sir, I know Richard. He 
could not deliberately harm a fly. He is 
nasty-tempered, Richard is and he har- 
bors malice and broods over things a 
whole lot more than he ought. By the 
way, sir, time’s about up—isn’t it?’ 

In my interest in what the woman was 
saying I had forgotten the strip of gray 
road below the belt of pines. I trained 
my glasses on it and waited breathless- 
ly. One minute passed—two—three— 
four. Another. The strip of gray rib- 
bon stretched straight in the sunlight. 
And then— 

“There goes the wagon,” I said re- 
lievedly. “Both men are in it still.” 

The woman drew a long breath of re- 
lief. “There is another place farther 
down where you can see the road,” she 
said simply. “It will take nearly twen- 
ty minutes more for them to reach there. 
And somewhere between those two 
points, either Richard or my husband 
(and I think that it will be my husband) 
will leave the team and come back. My 
eyes are pretty good for a woman of 
my age, and it has not been so very 
long since I could see anything moving 
on that first bend in the road and I am 
thinking that John will be remembering 
that. Just so soon as the wagon cross- 
es that, he will come back.” 

“How long will it take him to re- 
turn?” 

“John is not quite as strong as he 
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used to be, sir, and he has asthma if 
he exerts himself too much. It will be 
all of an hour now before he reaches 
home.” 

“But suppose that it is not your hus- 
bangl but the other man who comes.” 

“Tt will be my husband, sir. Richard 
would know better than to play the spy 
on me.” 

Something in the hopelessness of her 
tone touched me. “During that hour 
we have much to do,” I said decidedly. 
“You must burn those papers, Mrs. But- 
ler and I want you to begin at the be- 
ginning and tell me the real story of that 
last day of Arthur Galloway’s life.” 

“T told you—” 

“Not all. And now I want every bit 
of it remember. You trust me, Mrs. 
Butler do you not? You believe that I 
would keep any trouble from touching 
you—if I could?” 

She muttered something under her 
breath, but terror was twitching at her 
gray lips again. I could not understand 
what she said. 

“Better make a clean breast of the 
whole thing,” I urged. “Come, Mrs. 
Butler, use your mother-wit—your com- 
non-sense. They are reopening the 
question of the Galloway affair again and 
they are sure to make you tell all that 
you know. They’ve got your former 
evidence in writing, you know and the 
least inaccuracy will be used against you. 
Better tell what you know.” 

“Even if—it seems likely to get some 
one for whom I care—into trouble?” she 
asked. 

“Even if it does—yes.” I spoke firm- 
ly enough although my heart ached for 
her. 

“It would be only seeming, you know,” 
she said piteously. “In spite of appear- 
ances, John is no more guilty than Rich- 
ard is. If I tell you all about that last 
day—all about it, mind—will you prom- 
ise to do your best to help me to keep 
them out of trouble if I can convince 
you of their innocence ?”’ 

“Most gladly and willingly—yes,” I 
said very, very gently. 

“T'll tell you then, the whole thing I 
mean, even if John did say that-it would 
only confuse things. I have forty min- 
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utes you know. You will watch for 
me, will you not, and tell me when the 
time is up? John would half kill me 
if he knew.” 

I laid the watch down open upon the 
table before me and drew ‘the table 
nearer to the bedside. “I will keep watch 
for you,” I said quietly. “I will not 
allow you to get into trouble on my ac- 
count, Mrs. Butler—believe me.” 

She was twisting her fingers together 
again nervously. “The thing really be- 
gan a day or two before Mr. Galloway’s 
death,” she said. “I think that maybe 
it was about three days ‘before. John 
had been down to the postoffice and had 
seen Richard for the first time in several 
months. I don’t know just where Rich- 
ard had been, but it was out West some- 
where. Somebody had told him about 
Galloway.” 

“Told him what about him?” 

“Told him that Galloway was at the 
Bluffs. He told John what his griev- 
ance against Galloway was then. No, I 
don’t know what it was. John wouldn’t 
tell me. He took Richard’s part though 
and there was a quarrel—” 

“Between your husband and Galloway, 
you mean?” 

“Yes. They patched it up some way 
but Galloway was furious. He - said 
something about appealing to the law. 
But he was scared out of his wits too— 
you could tell that.” 

“Mind you al! this was three days be- 
fore his death. He walked the floor all 
day long that day, jumping and starting 
at every little sound he heard. I heard 
John laugh sneeringly and say that Gallo- 
way was afraid of Richard—that he 
was a bright sort of fellow but that he 
was a brute and that Richard ought to 
kill him. I am not hurting Richard 
any?” She turned her face to me ap- 
pealingly. 

“No, nothing that you can say, is go- 
ing to hurt Mr. Carr very much,” I 
said still gently. 

“T was always a great hand for pets 
and I had some little day-old kittens 
there in a basket just inside the back 
door. They were such pretty little 
things that I couldn’t seem to keep away 
from them. And every time that day or 
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that night that I stepped out in the hall 
I heard Galloway tramping up and down 
in his room. The kittens kept up such 
a fuss that I asked him once if they 
were keeping him awake and he said 
that they were not.” 

“My conscience hurt me_ though, 
knowing as I did how nervous he was, 
so I didn’t sleep overly well myself. And 
once when I fell in a doze, with the 
kittens still whining, there came a heavy 
knock at the back door.” 

“John was asleep and he didn’t stir. 
But it took me just about a second to 
get out into the hall. I had left a can- 
dle burning on the hall table, but it 
wasn’t giving very much light. Just as 
I stepped out of my room, Mr. Gallo- 
way stepped out of his. He was fully 
dressed although it was past midnight, 
and he had a pocket-knife open in his 
hand. “What is the matter?’ I asked 
him the minute he appeared.” 

“He looked at me in a terrified sort 
of way. ‘It’s that fellow, Mrs. Butler,’ 
he said in a whisper. ‘He'll kill me 
yet—with your husband standing be- 
hind him and backing him up. O, I 
hear him prowling about out there now. 
Don’t you?’ ” 

“Well I didn’t and I told him so. Be- 
yond that single knock, I hadn’t heard 
anything. I begged him to go back to 
bed, and finally succeeded in persuading 
him to go inside his room and close 
his door.” 

“Did you go outside to see if you could 
find out who had knocked ?” 

“No, I didn’t. I don’t know that 
I was scared particularly. I did go to 
the screen door but I did not open it. I 
knew that if some one had been out 
there—not Richard, mind you, I never 
once suspected Richard—our voices 
would have frightened him away.” 

“IT didn’t open my door again that 
night. I do not know whether Mr. 
Galloway slept any at all or not. He 
didn’t look as if he had, when he came 
to the breakfast table. He kept close 
to his room all that day and he and 
John didn’t exchange upwards of a doz- 
en words.” 

“The thing was fast getting on to my 
nerves somehow. The _ kittens were 
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just about the only comfort that I had. 
I made up my mind though, that if they 
kept up any fuss at all during that next 
night, that I would do something with 
them on Mr. Galloway’s account know- 
ing what I did about his condition. | 
had a brother once who drank—” 

“Well I don’t know whether they 
made any particular fuss that next night 
or not. I didn’t hear them if they did. 
But along about ten o’clock I was waked 
again by that knock on the door and | 
heard Mr. Galloway—” 


“John got up that time although he 
vowed that I’d been dreaming. But 
for all that poor Mr. Galloway was walk- 
ing up and down the hall shaking like 
a leaf and saying over and over, (you 
will pardon the language, sir) I’ll leave 
this damned place tomorrow! I'll leave 
this damned place tomorrow!!’ Over and 
over just like that—” 

“John tried his best to argue with 
him but it was all of no use for he 
wouldn’t listen. It was after that that 
John thought that maybe it was the 
dog and we heard Rover under the 
front steps—” 

“John didn’t go outside the house that 
night and neither did I. And because 
he wouldn’t—Mr. Galloway said a lot 
of rather nasty things. They had an 
awful quarrel again and _ for a Tittle 
while I thought that it was going to be 
worse than a quarrel. John said to him 
at last: ‘I’d see you stay and rot in hell 
before I'd lift a finger, to save you!’ and 
after that Mr. Galloway went inside his 
room again and slammed his door.” 

“The next morning both of them were 
up pretty early. John went to Bough- 
ton Crossing after the mail, and Mr. 
Galloway prowled in an aimless sort of 
way about over the house. I tried to 
talk to him but he was moody and sullen 
and suspicious and he wouldn’t listen. 
About ten o’clock John came back with 
the mail and I carried it in the little 
leather bag that I told you about, to 
Mr. Galloway. He was lying down on 
the bed in his room and he didn’t cet 
up.” 

“T went straight from his room to the 
garden. It was an awfully warm day— 
one of the sultry kind with not a cloud 
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to be seen. I wanted some tomatoes for 
lunch and there was an abundance of 
them on the vines. I had my vegetables 
and flowers planted together and right 
next to the tomatoes there happened to 
be a bed of late-blooming peonies. The 
flowers were a deep, rich red and they 
had fooled me more than once—you may 
not have noticed that I am a little near- 
sighted. One time that morning I re- 
member when I thought that I had a 
particularly fine tomato it turned out to 
be a peony blossom—” 

“T had gotten all that I wanted though, 
and had turned to leave the garden 
when I saw what I thought at first was 
a rabbit tucked away among the vines. 
I leaned over a little and there stretched 
out within a foot of my face, was the 
biggest rattlesnake that I ever saw.” 

‘I am no coward, Mr. Barton even if 
I am an old woman and I had a hoe 
handy as it happened. I killed the snake 
but I was very  nervous—-nervous 
enough before I saw the snake—and the 
sight of it brought all my troubles back 
in a flood. I killed the thing and buried 
it without saying anything about it to 
anybody and then took my tomatoes and 
went back to the house. Mr. Galloway 
was still wandering restlessly up and 
down looking horribly. And John was 
nowhere to be seen.” 

“That day was a long one. It passed 
at last however. Mr. Galloway grew 
more nervous than ever as night came 
on. He repeated what he had already 
said about going to town but John didn’t 
speak to him even. He didn’t eat any- 
thing at supper but drifted out of the 
room afterwards. I remember saying to 
John that he would about lose his mind 
if he didn’t get away from the Bluffs 
and that he couldn’t go too soon to suit 
me. 

“And after that just what happened 
was this. I was determined to take no 
chances of allowing the kittens to dis- 
turb Mr. Galloway, so I put the basket 
with them in it in my own room. John 
went to bed early. And just about ten 
o’clock we both heard a shriek that was 
awful—more awful than anything that I 
had ever heard in all. my life before. 
We both reached Mr. Galloway’s room 
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just about the same time. The door was 
standing ajar and Mr. Galloway himself 
was sprawled at the foot of the bed dead. 
He had an open knife in his hand and 
the blood was streaming from a wound 
in his left leg just above the ankle. 
He was already dead—he must have 
died as he screamed!’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
“How Firm A FounpDATION—” 


I snapped the lid of the watch with 
a sigh. “Maybe you had better go now.” 
I said slowly. “I thank you for your 
confidence in me, Mrs. Butler. You— 
have given me some ideas that I might 
have been long enough in picking up 
for myself. You had better keep away 
from me as much as possible now until 
the others come. If you have any rea- 
son to think that the men, either of them, 
have returned, I wish that you would 
manage to let me know in some way. I 
would rather not be taken off my guard.” 

“They'll come back—one of them 
will,” she said confidently. “I am sure 
of that. And I'll keep a sharp look- 
out. When I am sure that one of them 
is on the watch, I will sing a verse of 
‘How firm a foundation.’ It’s a favorite 
of mine and no one will pay any atten- 
tion when they hear it.” ; 

She went away still in that same 
stricken, terrified way and I lay down on 
the bed again. What with the mental 
strain that I was undergoing and what 
with the forced inaction, my head was 
aching dully. Something that had hap- 
pened that morning, taken into connec- 
tion with what the woman had said, 
had forced me to an utter destruction of 
preconceived ideas. I had been obliged 
to empty my mind of theories to which 
I had possibly grown more deeply wed- 
ded than I knew. 

I can be sure—absolvtely—that it 
was blind instinct and neither sight nor 
sound that told me of a sudden, that 
one of the two men had returned and 
was staring at me from one of the win- 
dows. It did not need the quavering 
line of ‘How firm a_ foundation, 
ye saints of the Lord,’ to make the situa- 
tion clear to me. And once clear, the 
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thought of remaining quiescent all day, 
waiting for that wire from the hotel 
clerk in Wallaceburg—waiting helpless 
like a cowed rat in a trap—became hide- 
ous and insupportable to me. Anything 
was better I told myself than the forced 
strain of inaction. 

To think with me was always to act 
—and promptly. “Come in and let us 
talk things over, Mir. Carr,” I said per- 
suasively although I had not seen the 
fellow since he and Butler had driven 
away in the wagon. “There is no rea- 
son why we should be fighting each 
' other—you and I—so far as I can see.” 

Somewhat chagrined, Carr walked in 
through the open window in quite the 
opposite direction from the one from 
which I had expected him to come. His 
brow was still black and lowering and 
the glance which he threw at me bitter 
and unfriendly enough. “I may as 
well tell you that Mr. Butler has asked 
me to keep an eye on you until he comes 
back—with advices from Wallaceburg,” 
he said sourly. 

I was thinking fast and reaching some 
rather queer conclusions. “Until he 
comes back with that name which you 
cannot remember and which was upon 
the hotel register?” I asked a little in- 
terestedly. 

“Yes.” 

“Try to use that memory of your’s to 
better advantage,” I urged and raising 
myself on my elbow I faced the fellow 
squarely. “Was that name by any 
chance, Ratterree ?” 

I was unarmed but he flamed out up- 
on me so suddenly that I—almost— 
showed him what I felt. And that was 
something nearer akin to fear than any 
emotion that I had been conscious of 
feeling for a long time. “It was Rat- 
terree!” was the way he ended his com- 
ments viciously. “It was Ratterree— 
the detective. And thinly disguised as 
you are, you have dared to come here— 

If for the moment I felt almost sure 
that I had for once in my life made a 
fatal and almost irreparable n°: take, I 
was very careful not to let him know 
that I thought so. “Come, Carr, you are 
acting more like a peevish child than a 
grown-up man,” I said sternly. “You are 
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doing your very best in spite of my 
common sense to make me believe that 
you had something to do with Gallo- 
way’s ‘death—about which you really 
know almost as little as I. Don’t be a 
fool !’’ 

His face quivered once or twice with 
a vague stirring of the muscles and then 
settled inexorably into the old sullen 
curves again. “I have heard of your 
wheedling ways,” he said bitterly. “I 
dare say it is all a part of your stock in 
trade. But you are wasting your time 
with me, Mr. Barton alias Ratterree. 
You need not try to practice any of your 
clever arts upon me.” 

I looked him squarely in the face. 
“You are a better man than I am, Carr,” 
I said calmly. “In a straight, fair, 
stand-up fight, man to man, I dare say 
you could handle me with one hand 
tied. You can take possession of my 
pistol if you like. It is over there on 
the table.” 

The man reddened under my words. 
“It is a dirty calling—this scavenger 
trade of your’s,” he said still viciously. 
“Tt ought to put you beyond the pale 
of a decent man’s contempt. Hawks 
do not consort with buzzards.” 

“T dare say that is purely a matter of 
opinion,” I said mildly. “Scavengers 
and buzzards and the like are rather use- 
ful members of society in a way, my 
dear sir. Possibly the world could do 
without them quite as illy as the sharp- 
ers and swindlers and criminals and 
hawks, that you seem so anxious to pro- 
tect.” 

He flushed again a little shamefaced- 


y. 

“Come, Mr. Carr,” I said still mildly. 
“Don’t you think that you are acting 
very foolishly—under the circumstances ? 
I am the only man in the world who 
can help you, and you are doing your 
very best to make me believe that you 
are guilty. If I did not know that you 
were not—” 

He looked at me dazedly but I knew 
that I had gained his quiet, intelligent 
attention at last. “If you did not know 
that I was not,” he repeated incredu- 
lously. 

(Continued on page 678.) 
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